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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

fiea 34, Una Ifl, for SignoTB Qinseppe, raad Stte«nlat«. 

Page 46, not*. Tba nUs of the work cited should read — Architeotnn Ourion. 

Age Si. The iroodent of the m>1 of Joui, Qnean of SeotUnd, here fignrad bom an 
unpreesiaD, doea not >hov eome tiaeea of amamental vork in the field, ^intly pareeplible - 
DO the matrix. Theee lines appear in the representation ncentl; pnhlialisd in the 
Anshnok^ Beotica, toI. it. p. 420. The irmght of the gold matrix, aa there stated, 
u \6 dwta. 

Fage 79, Th« jdiotographB with whieh the coUeetioiu of (he Institnte were enriohed, 
aa h^ enunented, were kindly preaented bj Caplnin Oake^ to whose libarali^ the 
Sodety has on sereral oocoaioni been iadebt«d, by the presentation of the leaalts of hia 
ikill in the irt of photography. Through an inadierteot error, the name of aiuitheT 
oUifilig friend, Mr. I^ing, ma here inlntitated £>t that of the donoi. 

Pag* S2, line 21, for Bedford, read Brentford. 

Pa^ 90, line IB, for who, read alao ; and infra, liite 4S, for hii death, read her 
deatli. 

Page SI, line 4, for Hr. Hilton, read Mis. Hilton ; and infra, line 13, for Nor, read 
So tut. 

Page S3, line 4, for Bmbleton, Northunherlaiid, read Bmbleton, Couberland. 

fi^ 1$% lima 31, for Hampole, read Hamper. 

Page 216. Add the fbllowitig note to Ur. Winaton'a memoir on the North Rose 
Viadow of Idncoln Chthednl : " ^ee the remarks on ruby glass were written, Hr. 
Clarke has aaoertuned that iron in ita metollio state will, under certain oonditions, import 
a deep transparent blood-red colour to ordinary white glass. The surface of the gloss so 
oolonred, when the light ia allowed to &11 npon it, appears clouded, and in hae some' 
what resembles polished mahogany-wood. It woold seem from this that the iroa used 
aa a predpitste in moking oidinary ruhj glaaa sometimea imparla a eolonr of its own 
to the glaaa. Specimeos of old ruby glaia, of very early oa well aa of late dale, oooa- 
aionally exhibit a similar pecoliarity of suHooe. These spedmeiiE may be soid (o be 
inmi^y of a deep blood-red eolonr. 

Page 3S4, line 13 from the foot of the page, offer sank under, dcU to. 

Fife 3$G, line 11, for Henr^ read Edward. 
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MARCH, 18£>7. 



THE PRACTICAL ADTAHTAGES ACCRUING FROM THE STUDY 
OF ARCHAEOLOGY.i 



This age boasts of being a practical one. Before a schema 
is adopted, the question is constantly heard — " What ia the 
use of it ? " Every study, every enterprise, which does not 
tend more or less directly to increase our wealth, our 
power, or our personal comforts, is discountenanced. Within 
certain limits the princif^e is a good one. Life is too short 
to spend any part of it in idle speculation. But it nmy be 
pushed to too great an extent. If we are not to pursue any 
course of investigation until we can ascertain what the result 
will be, aa end is put at once to all discovery. The queetioa 
— " What is the use of it," may have been put to Galileo by 
the utilitarians of his day, when they observed him watching, 
with intense earnestness, the swinging of the lamp in the 
Dubmo of Fisa, and be would, in the first instance at least, be 
compelled to say, " I do not know." How uselessly, to ail 
appearance, was Galvani employed when he made dead frogs 
kick, and Newton when he blew soap bubbles, and Watt 
when he boiled water in apothecaries' phials. And yet how 
stupendous hare been the results of these unpretending 
inquiries. The students of antiquity are peculiarly exposed 
to the ridicule of the " quick-returns " school. These 
utilitarians tell us that they have too much to do with the 
stem realities of life to dream over the events of the pasL 
Men of leisure, they say, may luxuriate in contemplating the 
graceful form of a Grecian vase, or exercise their imaginations 

' TbU DUeonrie «u dclirtreJ kt ihe Optulrg Hietiog, Bt ilie AleeUng of lb* 
lii*titut« ill Edlubur^, July 23, IHSIi. >QIC 

VOL. XIT. D 
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in decipherii^ a Koman inscription ; but men of businesa 
have somethiDg more important to attend to. 

Let ua see, however, if the study of antiquities has not 
some solid, tangible, commercial advantages. In the attempt 
to show that it has, I shall confine myself to one branch of 
the subject.- I shidl not point to the temples of ancient 
Greece, or to the ecclesiastical structures of the Middle Ages 
in our own island — buildings which the ablest architects of 
the present day do not think it beneath them to imitate — 
but will direct attention to the Roman division of the great 
field cultivated by the Archaeological Institute and other 
kindred societies. 

If any one had said to the Prime Minister of England 
when he declared war against Russia, " My Lord, let me 
advise you, before you ttie a single step in tiie prosecution 
of this momentous enterpriBe, to spend at least one week in 
tJie study of Roman antiquities," — what would have been 
thought of htm ^ And what would have been thought of 
the Minister who, in time of such preusing emergency, shonld 
forsake the Cabinet Council, and neglect his despatches, while 
he took a journey to the north to examine walls of Hadrian 
and Antoninus 1 What would have been thought of him 1 
And yet, if we look into it, the suggestion is not so ridiculous 
as at first sight it appears. Suppoung the Minister had 
come into Northumberland, and had placed himself under 
the guidance of our local society, what could we have shown 
him there that would have aided him in directing the warlike 
enet^es of this great nation t The first thing probably that 
we would have done would have been to have shown him the 
Wathog Street, and some other lines of Roman road which 
there exist in a state of considerable perfection. After we 
had " walked " his Lordship for some miles over ihe stones 
that were laid in their present bed nearly eighteen hundred 
years ago, we would have said to bim, " You see here the 
practice of the Romans. In advancing upon an enemy they 
uniformly made the construction of a road keep pace wiUi 
the progress of the army. This they did, not fi-om cowardly 
motives, but in order to keep up the communication witb 
their reserves in the rear, that their supplies might be duly 
forwarded ; and that, in the case of sudden disaster, they 
might make good their retreat. Here you see how Agricola 
acted, when, in the year 80, he marched against the Cal©- 
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donians. He made roads. Be sure that in directing the 
eneT^es of the modem Caledonians amongst others, against 
the Rnssians, jou impress upon them the necessity of making 
roads. Let this' be one of the first things to be attended to." 
Unfortunately, however, the Prime Minister of that day was 
too bnsy to study antiquities. It was not until after our 
army had suffered the severest calamities, that a road was 
made from Balaklava to the camp. Again, we should 
probably after this hare taken him to some of our Eoman 
statioos on the wall, and shown him the carewith which a 
Roman army was entrenched when it rested even for a night. 
At Borcovicus we would have furnished him with proofs for 
believing that, when the army sat down there to build the 
wall the first thing they did was to erect the thick stone 
widls of Iheir own camp, and to rear the stone barracks 
which were to form their own habitations. Ve should have 
confirmed this opinioQ by referring him to the sculptures on 
Trajan's column, which represent the soldiers employed in 
the Dacian> campaign as being very extensively employed in 
building stone dwellings. We should then have pressed 
upon his Lordship the uecesBity of securing strong and warm 
habitations for the army, the moment they had reached the 
ground which they were to occupy even for a moderate 
length of time. But what ia the use of studying antiquities ? 
what is the use of profiting by the experience of past ages ? 
So at least some have thought, for though the frames of our 
soldiery are not more hardy than were those of the Romans, 
they were exposed on the heights of Sebastopol in a way 
Hat a Eoman army never would have been. Further, we 
would probably have drawn his attention very particularly 
to the Roman method of heating their apartments by hypo- 
eausts ; and we would have suggested to him the adoption 
of a similar method of enabling the army to endure the 
rigonrs of a Crimean winter. Wben fuel is scarce, what 
more effectual or economical way can be employed than by 
making the heated air to pass beneath the floors of the rooms ^ 
— one small fire will, in this way, heat whole suites of apart- 
ments. But there was not time to study antiquities, and our 
army was left to bear up against the extreme rigours of 
winter as best they could. As to the commissariat of the 
Boman army, our stations on the lines of Hadrian and 
Antoninus do not teach us much, but the instructive onl| 
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around the column of Trajan makes up for the deficiencj. 
We would have called attention to the important fact that 
foremost in the preparations which Trajan is there represented 
as making for his campaign in Dacia, is the laying in of a 
store of bay for his horses. There the hay-stacks stand to 
this day. Doubtless, if the horses were cared for, the men 
would not be neglected. We would have said to bim, " My 
Lord, let your commissariat be complete to the most unim- 
portant article — be sure that jou have hay for your horses." 
But no ; our rulers had no time to throw away upon the study 
of antiquities, and our nol4e horses were left on the heights 
above Sebastopol at a temperature nOt much above zero, to 
eat one another's manes and tails. Perhaps by this time it 
will appear that the idea of even a Prime Minister paying a 
little attention to antiquities is not very absurd. If the evils 
to which I have referred had been avoided by the adoption 
of the experience of the Romans, as taught us by the monu- 
ments which they have left us, balf-a-year's income-tax 
would have been saved to this country, and this surely even 
utilitarians will consider is a thing of real importance. 

But to turn to the lessons whidfa antiquity gives us for our 
Huprovement in the arts of peace. The Romans were great 
builders. Many of the works which have come down to our 
day, are remarkable for their magnitude and their durability. 
How vast a structure is the Coliseum at Rome — how very 
remarkably do the lofty walls of Richborough and Pevensey 
hang together. One cause of the durability of their erections 
is the excellence of the mortar which they employed If we 
had studied their method of making and using it, our 
buildings would not have the tendency to fall to pieces which 
they have. I have been informed that, when the Durham 
County Prisons had been built at very great expense, a 
gentleman requested to be locked up in one of the cells, and 
to be furnished with a piece of an iron hoop. In the course 
of an hour he hberated himself and joined his friends as they 
were sitting down to dinner. This he could not have done 
if the mortar had possessed a, proper degree of tenacity. 
The necessities of our present railway system have compelled 
our engineers to pay attention to the subject of mortar, and 
in all our great works a material is now used as good as that 
which was prepared by the Romans ; but a study of 
antiquities would probably have caused the reviv^ of tbi4 

. ..C.oogic 
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important part of the craft of a builder to have been earUer 
effected. 

When the station of Hunnum on the wall of Hadrian was 
being pulled to pieces some yeara ago, an eminent architect 
in Newcastle, Mr. Dobaon, carefully examined the buildings 
which it contained. He noticed with considerable interest 
the Diode in which tho flues were brought up the sides of the 
walls from the hypocausts below. The hint was not lost 
upon him. He was at the time engi^ed in building a house 
in a damp situation, and he was anxious to devise some 
means of preventing the wet forcing itself through the walls. 
He at once resolved to substitute a thin brick wall instead of 
the ordinary wooden stoothing on the inside of the main 
stone wall, leaving a small space between them, but tying 
them together at intervals. The plan answered admirably, 
and he has adopted it ever since. He named it to Mr. 
Smirke, who also adopted it Some people cannot under- 
stand what is the use of studying antiquities, but if their 
bones creak with rheumatic pains, they will perhaps compre- 
hend the usefulness of any means that can be devised of 
preventing the incursion of the malady. 

After this country had suffered two or three times fVom 
that dreadful scourge the Asiatic cholera, our rulers were 
taught the necessity of attending to the sewerage of towns, 
and of prohibiting intramural interments. If they had 
studied antiquities, and had profited by the experience of the 
Komans, that dreadful infliction, so far as it is dependent 
upon second causes, might, in a great measure, have been 
avoided. The Roman station, the interior arrangements of 
which I have bad the best opportunity of examining, is 
Bremenium, the modem High Rochester. It is situated in 
a bleak and desolate region of Northumberland, which even 
now fills the heart of a townsman with horror. It is the 
most advanced post in England, and must necessarily hare 
been one of great danger. Notwithstanding the necessity of 
constructing the fortress as hastily as possible, a complete 
system of drainage was adopted before the foundation of a 
single dwelling had been laid. Extensive excavations have 
lately been made here ; first, by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and afterwards by the Newcastle Society under his 
Grace's generous encouragement. We found that the 
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nons ; but below the lowest foundation were oarefully- 
constmcted channels, some, as we supposed, for cairyujg oflF 
the waste water, others for introducmg the pure Btream. I 
need not refer to the Oloaca Maxima at Rome^ 

With reference to extramural interments, we hare abundant 
eridence in the stations in the nordi of England to show 
that the law of the twelve tables upon tins subject were 
strictly observed in barbarous Britain in the second century, 
whatever may have been the case in more enlightened 
times. 

I come now to minor matters. J» forming a brick arch 
with bricks of the usual form, the workman must be careful 
to put a lai^er proportion of mortar on the outer rim of the 
circle than Uie inner, and the wooden framework used io its 
construction must be retained in its place until the mortar 
solidifies. If bricks be made with sides radiating from a 
centre, as the ordinary stone vDussoirs rf a bridge do, they 
can be laid in their bed quickly, and without claiming any 
extraordinary care, and the work will stand any amount of 
pressure as soon as the arch is turned. Only a year or two 
have passed since it occurred to our builders to have bricks 
made of this coustruction. If they had studied antiquities, 
they would have observed barrel drains in our Koman 
stations, formed of wedge-shaped bricks, and we might long 
ago have had the benefit of the contrivance. 

Once more ; — no one asks, what is the use of the culinary 
art. Some articles of interest taken from the ruins of 
Pompeii have lately been added to the Duke of Northumber- 
land's collection at Alnwick Castle. I am informed tbat 
when the master cook was introduced into the museum, he 
was struck with the admirable practical form of some cooking 
utensils. I have here a sketch of a sort of gravy strainer, 
which he pronounced better than any he had. The peculiarity 
of it consists in its rim being turned slightly inwards, so tbat 
it can be slightly shaken over the join^ without the risk of 
any of the unstrained gravy coming over the edge. 

I have now done. — I have selected a few facts for the satis- 
faction of a very numerous class of persons, who make too 
indiscriminate a use of the question, cut bono t Perhaps I 
ought to apologise to the instructed antiquary for the low 
■n^und I have taken, — for having attempted to view his 

alted science from so homely a position. .1 am .well 
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aware that Z might have taken a very different stand. 
Archaeology is the handmaid of history. It supplies many 
of the &cts with which the historian deals. The documentary 
materials available for the compilation of the early history 
of Britain are exceedingly scanty. When we have exhausted 
the brief narratives of Caesar and Tacitus, we have httle on 
which we can rely. For a knowledge of some of the mighty 
moyements that occurred during the long period that elapsed 
between the arrival of Caesar and the departure of the 
Romans, we are entirely dependent upon the spade and the 
pickaxe. Again, as con&rmatoiy of documentary history, 
how invaluable are the researches of the archaeologist. We 
have had a most striking illustration of this recently in the 
niins of Nineveh and Babylon. 

But, still to confine myself to Romano-British ground, let 
me give you one example. Tacitus tells us that at ^e battle of 
the Grampians Agricola ordered three Batavian cohorts and 
two Tungrian to close with the enemy, and bring them to a 
hand-to-hand engagement. At Falkirk, I lately saw- an altar 
dedicated to Hefctdes by a body of Tungrians. In a broken 
stone, also, found on the hne of Graham's Dyke, I think I 
recogniiie a dedication by a cohort of Bataviaus. At all 
events, upon the line of Hadriaa'a Wall we have several 
slabs and altars bearing the name of Batavian and Tungriaa 
troops. Now, who can fail to perceive the vitality with which 
such discoveries invest the pages of the chronicler ? But 
archaeology is not simply valuable as a purveyor of facts and 
evidences for the use of the historian. It elevates the mind 
of man ; it enlarges his soul ; it divests us of a part of our 
selfishness ; it hfts us out of the rut of our every-day life ; 
it makes our hearts beat in sympathy with those who cannot 
repay us even the " tribute of a sigh ; " it educes affections 
which bless us and tend to make us blessings to all around, 
but which are apt to be dried up by too long and too intimate 
an acquaintance with the market-place and the exchange. 
I trust that these few homely statements may serve to show 
that a due investigation of the creditor and debtor side of 
Uie account will give a considerable balance In favour of 
Archaeology. 
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K0TICE8 OF THE PKECI0U8 OBJECTS PRESENTED BY ftUEEH 
THEODELINDA TO THE CHURCH OF 81. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
AT MONZA. 

Few travellers visit Milaa without proceeding to paj a 
visit to the " Noble and Royal Basilica " of St. John the 
Baptist, in the city of Monza, situated about twelve miles 
fj'om the capital. Famous in the eyes of the Italians as the 
depository of the celebrated Iron Crown, it is more so witli 
the Lombards m poseessing remarkable examples of gold- 
smiths' work in its treasury — gifts made by tiieir kings and 
queens at the shrine of the Baptist, when they were an 
independeut nation, and possessed the greater part of 
Italy. The names of Autharick, Agilulf, and above all of 
Flavia Theodelinda, are mentioned by a Lombard at the 
present day much in the same manner as that of King 
Arthur was with us in the middle ages, when England was a 
second-rate kingdom, and the work of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
was believed to be pure and true history. 

We all know how often it falls to the lot of the antiquary, 
after reading a particular account in his guide-book of the 
objects of antiquity in some museum or treasury, to fied that 
be has been greatly deceived, and that his journey m^ht 
have been spared. This is not the case at Monza : here, 
at least, tradition has been a faithful guide, and when the 
traveller enters the small domed octagonal treasury, and 
the custode has unlocked the various doors contained in 
the side walls, a mass of goldsmith's work is presented to his 
view, suflScient to illustrate the progress of the art from 
the end of the Vlth century to the present times. The 
nucleus of this was the gift of Queen Theodelinda, the 
foundress of the church ; here we may give a short notice 
of her life, before entering into the description of her gifts. 
For this purpose we must have recourse to the history of 
Faulus Diaconus, availing ourselves at the same time of the 
dates assigned by his learned editor (Muratori,JtaL Script. 
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Tol. i.). We must premise, that Autharick, King of the 
Lombards, had, io 588, been promised the sister of 
Childebert, King of the Franks, in marriage, but the lady 
had been given instead to Reccared, King of the Spanish 
Goths, the reason alleged being that the latter king and his 
nation Ead abjured Arianism, whereas the Lombards were 
still in error. Zanetti supposes that the real cause was in the 
intrigues of the Roman Pontiffs, who viewed with displeasm-e 
an alliance likely to compromise the feuds between the 
Franks and their natural enemies, the Lombards. 

In the third book, and chapter zxiz., Faulus Diaconus 
haa given the following interesting narrative : — 

" After these things. King Authari (sic) sent ambassadors 
to Bavaria, who might demand the daughter of Garibald 
their Ring in marriage for him. He, receiving them kindly, 
promised that he would give his daughter Theudelinda^ to 
Authari. The ambassadors, on their return, related these 
things to Authari, who desiring to see his bride, chose one 
of his most faithful followers, a little older than himself, and 
without delay set out with him for Bavaria.^ And when, 
after the custom of ambassadors, they had been introduced, 
and he who was the elder had made his salutation, Authari, 
perceiving be was known by none of the people present, 
approached nearer the King Garibaldus, and said, ' My lord 
the King Authari has sent me here especially for this pur- 
pose that I should behold your daughter, bis bride, who is 
about to be our Lady.' And when the King, hearing these 
things, had commanded his daughter to appear, and Authari 
had seen that she was sufficiently handsome, and that she 
pleaaed him well in all things, he said to the King, ' Foras- 
much as we behold the person of your daughter to be such 
that rightly we may hope to have her for our Queen, if it 
may please your Majesty, we would wish to take a cup of 
wine from her hand, as we shall do hereafter.' And when 
the King, consenting, had commanded it thus to be done, she 
having received the cup of wine, offered it to him who was 
the elder. Then she offered it to Authari, being ignorant 
that he was about to be her husband. He, after that he had 
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drunk, returned the cup, and touched her hand, do one beiog 
aware, vith his finger, and drew his right hand from his 
fbrehmd to his Ups (dextram suam aibi a fronte per nasum 
ac faciem produxit). She, blushing greatly, related these 
things to her nurse, who replied, unless this man had been 
the king himself, and your future husband, he would not 
hare dared to touch jou at aH. But he received a guard 
from the King, and having arrived on his return near to the 
bordeo^ of Italy, raised himself as much as he could upon 
his horse, and struck the nearest tree with his axe, using his 
whole force, and added, moreover, these words : ' Such are 
the strokes of Autfaari.' And when he had said these 
tilings, then the Bavarians imderstood that their companion 
was King Authari himself. After some time, Garibaldus, 
being troubled by the invasion of the Franks, Theudelinda 
his (^ughter, with Gundoald her brother, fled to Italy, and 
sent news of her arrival to Authari, her husband, who imme- 
diately met her with great pomp, and married her on the Ides 
of May, A.D. 589, ia Campo Sardis, which is situated above 
Verona ; and there was there, among other of the Lombard 
Dukes, Agilul^ Duke of Turin, to whom a certain boy, a 
soothsayer, who foretold the future by diabolical art, thus 
said (when a log which was placed in the royal barriers had 
been struck by lightning), 'this woman, who lately has 
married our King, vrill be your wife alter no very long time/ 
Which he hearing, threatened that he would cut off his head 
if he mentioned anything more about it ; to whom the latter 
replied, ' You indeed may kill me, but you cannot alter the 
fetes.* • • • * 

" In 590, King Authari died at Pavia from poison, as it 
was reported, after he had reigned six years. The Queen 
Theudelinda, who much pleased the Lombards, was permitted 
to remain in the Royal dignity, they i^eeing that whomso- 
ever ]^e should choose from the Lombards for a husband, 
should be their king. She, indeed, having held council with 
the most prudent, chose Agilulf, Duke of Turin, whom imme- 
diately she commanded to come to her ; and she herself 
hastened to Uie town of Lomello, and when he had met her, 
she commanded him to be seated, and after some talk, 
ordered wine to be brought, of which, when she herself had 
first tasted, she offered the remainder to Agilulf. He 
receiving the cup, kissed her hand reverently, and the Queen, 
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laughing, bot at the same time blushing, said, it does not 
behove him to kiss the hand who ought to kiss the mouth. 
Why should I relate more 1 The nuptials were celebrated 
with great joy, and Agilulf, who was a relation of the King 
Authari, received the royal dignity in the month of 
November." (Ibid. chap, xxxiv.) 

" 593. In these days the most wise and holy Pope Gregory, 
Bishop of the city of Rome, wrote four books concerning the 
lives of the saints, which book is called the ' Dialc^e/ 
because he represents himself as talking with his deacon 
Peter. The aforesaid pope dedicated these books to Theude- 
linda, because he knew ^at she was attached to the &ith of 
Christ, and given to good works." (Lib. iv., chap, v.) 

" By means of this Queen much good was effected for the 
Church of God ; for the Lombards, while they held the errors 
of the Gentiles, had seized on nearly all the substance of the 
Church. But the King being moved by the supplication of 
the Queen, both held the Catholic faith, and enriched the 
Church with many possessions ; and the bishops, who had 
been depressed and abject, were restored to their accustomed 
dignity." ' (Chap, vi.) 

The next event recorded is that the exarch of Ravenna 
caused several cities of Lombardy to be betrayed to him, 
and how Agilul^ afler various successes, besieged Rome. 
But by means of Theodelinda, St. Gregory concluded a 
peace with the Lombards, and the letters are given, 
written by him to Theodelinda and Agilulf The historian 
subsequently relates that,- — " About this time Theudelinda, 
the Queen, dedicated the Royal Basilica of St. John Baptist, 
which ^e had constructed at Monza, and enriched it with 
many ornaments of gold and silver, and with estates." 
(Chap, xxii.) 

" In which place, also, Theodoric, formerly King of the 
Goths, had constructed a palace, because the place, on 
account of its vicinity to the Alps, was temperate and whole- 
some in time of summer. There, also, the same Queen built 
her palace, in which, also, she caused certain deeds of the 
Lombards to be painted : in which paintings it is clearly 
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shown how the Lombards of that time shared the hair of the 
head, and what their costume was like ; for, indeed, they 
shared the back of the head, having long hair which hung 
down to the chin, divided by a parting in the middle of the 
forehead. Their garments were loqse, and chiefly of linen, such 
as the Anglo-Saxons are accustomed to wear, adorned with 
broad borders woven of different colours ; their shoes were 
open down to the toe, retained by crossed bands of leather. 
Afterwards, they took to wear hosen, over which, when 
riding, they had drawers of a red colour ; * but this custom 
they adopted from the Romans." {Chap, xxiii.) 

In the 26th chapter, the historian relates that in the year 
€03, " a son was born to Agilulf the King, and Theudelinda 
the Queen, in the palace at Monza, who was called Adaloaldus. 
The year afterwards Adaloaldus was baptised in St. John at 
Monza." There is extant a letter from Gregory to Theode- 
linda, congratulating her on the birth of her son, of which 
the following is the most important passage for our purpose ; 
" To our most excellent son Adaloald we have sent a reli- 
quary, tliat is, a cross with the wood of the holy cross of our 
Lord, and a lectionary of the Grospels, enclosed in a Persian 
case ; and to my daughter, his sister, I have sent three rings, 
two with hyacinths, and one with an alSula." This cross still 
remains in the treasury. 

In 605, Adaloald was crowned in his father's lifetime. 

In 615, Agilulf) who also was called Ago, died after he had 
reigned twenty-five years, leaving in the kingdom his son 
Adaloaldus, a boy, together with his mother Theodelinda. 
Tinder their government the churches were restored, and 
many gifts presented to the holy places, But when Ada- 
loaldus went mad, aft.er he had reigned ten years with his 
mother, he was ejected from the kingdom, and Arioaldus 
was put into his place by the Lombards." 

Thus much for the history of Theodelinda. There is, un- 
fortunately, very little to be added to it * beyond the date of 
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her death, which Zanetti thinks occurred preriomly to the 
deposition of her son in 625. There is no document on the 
subject, and we only know that her obit was celebrated on 
a particular day. 

Tradition has added two circumatancee, which are 
recorded in the " Chronicon Modoetiense " ' of Bonincontro, 
written in the middle of the XlVth century. The first is 
tliat the Queen wishing to build her Basilica, it was revealed 
to her in a dream that the new building should be erected 
OD the spot where the Holy Ghost should appear in the form 
of a doTe, This did not take place until many years after- 
wards, when the Queen saw a dove alight on a large vine. 
The dove said " Modo," and the Queen replied, " Etiam ; " 
thence the name Modoetia. The altar of the church was 
erected on the spot where the vine stood, and the tree itself 
was employed in the construction of the west door, which in 
the time of the author of the Chronicle had been placed in a 
doorway in one of the aisles, and was called the " porta vits." 

The other tradition affirms that all the gold, silver, and 
jewels given by the Queen were made from an idol which 
her husband was in the habit of worshipping. The Arians 
of the Ylth century were become idolators in the eyes of the 
XlVth. 

Let us now consider what objects Tbeodelinda did 
present to the church, and how many have come down to 
our own day. Frisi enumerates the following as existing in 
his time. 

The first is the cross of gold sent to Adaloaldus by Pope 
Gregory ; it is 2^ in. wide by 3 long, of pure gold ; in front, 
underneath a very thick crystal, is a Greek Crucifixion, 
engraved and filled with niello. Our Lord is dressed in the 
tunic, but without the crown of thorns. The Blessed Virgin 
and St. John are at the sides, and the letters and inscription 
are Greek. Behind this and the back of the cross is a cavity, 
sufficient to contain a relique : most probably, it even now 
con'lains the wood of the true cross. The back itself has 
simply a raised pattern on it The cross is used on certain 
occasions at the present time. 

The next thing is the papyrus, containing an inventory of 
the oils from lamps burning at Rome before the tombs of 
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the Martyrs, sent by the Pope Gregory to the Queen. Id 
the middle of the XVIIth century this papyrus was 
removed from the church into the Museo Settaliaoo, and 
was not brought back until 1777. It was conveyed with the 
other treasures to France in 1790, and was restored with 
ihem in 1813. The oils were discovered at the end of last 
century, concealed in the great altar ; they are enclosed in 
leaden ampullae, enriched with subject from the Scriptures. 
There were six varieties, all of which have been engraved by 
Frisi, in vol. i., pp. 4 and 5, edit. 1794. The workmanship 
and itiBcriptions are Greek. 

The third is the crown of Theodehnda, a plain circlet, 
enriched with a vast quantity of gems of more or less value, 
among which are conspicuous a great many pieces of mother- 
of-pearl.* 

The treasury, as we learn from inventories, as well as 
from the celebrated bas-relief over the door (generally con- 
sidered to be about two or throe centuries posterior to 
Theodelinda, but which, I apprehend, is very much later), 
anciently possessed three other crowns, the first of which is 
the iron crown, now shown in a chapel dedicated to it. In 
point of art, it is very remarkable for the beauty of its 
cloissonn^ enamels, and in point of antiquarianism for the 
small thin rim of iron attached to the inside. Although 
composed of the metal most subject to oxidation, this betrays 
no signs of rust, while the original file-marks tell us that 
cleaning has had nothing to do with this fact. It is scarcely 
beeessary to mention that tradition asserts this rim to have 
been formed from a nail used in our Lord's Passion. The 
second crown was that of Theodelinda's husband,' Agilulf; it 
was divided into fifteen divisions, containing our Lord seated 
between two angels and the Twelve Apostles. The divisions 
were formed by twisted columns, from the top of which 
sprouted branches of laurel. These, and even the columns, 
have a very suspicious appearance, as far as one can judge 
from the plates of Muratori and Frisi. The inscription ran 
thus, in uncial letters : " Agilulfus gratia Dei vir gloriosus 
Hex totius ItaUse ofi'ert Sancto Johanni liaptisUe in Ecclesia 
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Hodicia." Of the third crown we have do notice : it was 
probably that of Berengariua. It appears, from rarious 
quotations giveD hy Frisi, that it was a common custom for 
moDarchs to give their crowns to the churches. Id our 
own country King Canute did the same.' 

The tympanum of the west door also shows us a great 
rase or chalice, with handles ; this, being one of the roost 
precious objects of the treasury, was of course one of the first 
to be pawned on any emergency. 

There was also a cup of oriental agate, enriched with 
silver gilt, forty-six precious stones and ninety-five pearls. 

Both of these, as well as a corporal, embroidered in gold 
and gems by Theodelinda herself have disappeared. 

The cup of sapphire, also shown on the tympanum (the 
sculpture in Muratori's time still retaining traces of the 
colour with which it was anciently painted), is to be found 
in the sacristy at the present day, btit the original mounting 
has long since disappeared. However, it has been supplied 
by a very beautiful work of the XV th century, and if we may 
believe a document quoted by Frisi, 1490 was the date of the 
alteration. 

At the present day the sapphire, which is about 3^ inohes 
diameter, is believed to be simply one of those precious glass 
fabrics of antiquity which, like the Santo Catino of Grenoa, 
were in the middle ages so often mistakeD for gems.^ 

The next object is the Bvangelarium of Theodelinda, bound 
in gold, and ornamented with eight cameos, four on either side. 
In the middle is a cross, surrounded by a border, running 
round the margin ; the cross is partly composed of precious 
stones, and partly by a pattern formed by red glass set in 
gold ; the border is wholly of the latter material. Id two 
parallel lines, running quite across the field, are these words 
in Roman capitals : " De donis dei offerit Theodelinda regina 
gjoriosissima Sancto Johanni Bapt in Basilica quam ipsa 
iundavit in Modicia prope pal. suum." ^ 
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AnoUier gift was a golden cross (probably processional), 
frith a silver haadle. On one side there was represented In 
relief the life of Christ, and on the other that of the Precursor. 
In the centre was a circle representing the Blessed Virgin 
tittended by four angels, 'with the Queen at her feet. This, 
from the costume of the angels, was evidently a restoration of 
the XVth or X VIdi century, but the attidude of Theodelinda 
is so like that of Suger in the stained glass at St. Deois, that 
, it is difBcult not to believe that an original was followed in 
this instance at least. Frisi has engraved this part of the 
cross, but as the original was melted for the expenses of the 
war during the consulate of Napoleon, it is impossible to 
decide on its authenticity. 

The hen and chickens, of which I have presented a 
drawing to the Institute, although represented on the 
tympanum along with the other things, and mentioned in the 
inventory, has, to say the least, a very artistic appearance, 
when we consider the period at which it is supposed to have 
been executed. It is just probiible that when the jewels 
were stolen at Avignon, this may have been among those 
broken up and afterwards restored by Antellotto Bracchio- 
forte in the middle of the XlVth century. As it is, only 
the golden birds can claim any antiquity, the bottom,or plateau, 
being of copper gilt, the original, probably, having found its 
way to the mint at Milan, at the end of the last century. 
Much has been written concerning the symbohcal meaning of 
this ornament : the most probable 
explanation is, that it was simply 
a plateau to ornament a banquet- 
ting table. 

Besides a rich paten of gold, 
enriched with many pearls and 
jewels, which has disappeared, 
there remain to be noticed only 
two more of the gifts of Theode- 
linda ; these, of the least intrinsic 
value of all her donations, are at 
the same time almost unique ex- 
amples of the comb and flabellum. 

As to the comb, it is met B«b™««i.<ii co»borTb«.d.u»i^ 
with in the various inventories which have been t^en at 
Mouza in the Zlllth and XlVth centuries, being in mpst 
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cases called the Quewi's comb — "Pecten Reginie." The 
engraviiig will give a better idea of it than any description. 
It is formed of ivoiy, enclosed in a filagree setting of silver 
gilt The accompanying section shows the construction and 
adjustment of tiie various parts, ivory and metal j as also the 
open-work and jewels, and the teeth of the comb, still in £ur 
preservation. The woodcuts (section and end view) are on a 
scale of two-tiiirds of the original size. A comb of precisely 
similar form, but without the setting, is figured in Mr. 
J. Y. Akerman's Remains of Saxon Pagandom, Plate xxxL 
Fig. 1. This Utter was found in 1771 on Barham Downs, 
about five miles fi-om Canterbury, in the grave, evidently, 
of a female. The remark of Paulus Diaconus is thus con- 
firmed in the resemblance of the costume of the Lombards 
with that of the Anglo-Saxons. 

A comb appears anciently to have formed part of the 
regular fiimiture of a sacristy. Mirxus, cap. 21, gives us in 
fiill the will of S. Everard, the father of ^e Emperor 
Berengariufl : the rich vessels of the chapel are distributed 
among his sons. Among other things, Unroch, the eldest, 
has " Pecten auro paratum unum." Everard dates his will 
in 837. The next entry to the comb is " Flavellum (Fla- 
bellum) argenteum unum." A jewelled comb, said to be 
that of St Loup, is preserved in the ^isor of the Cathedral 
of Sens. M. Didron, " Manuel d'lconographie chr^tienne," 
p. 72, mentions a silver fan, with raised figures and orna- 
ments, which be saw in use in the convent of Megaspilaaon 
in Achaia, 

The fan of Theodelinda is formed of the beautiful purple 
vellum which we admire in contemporary manuscripts ; 
it is decorated with gold and silver ornaments, and round 
the upper edge we find the following inscriptions, for the 
deciphering of which I am indebted to my friend, II Rev. 
Signore Cxsare Aguilhou, professor at Monza, assisted by 
the Canon, Signore Bobbiati, of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. From their examination it results that each side 
had originally contained four hexameter lines. The inscrip- 
UoD on one side may be read thus :— 

" Ut HI oonspeotu predKra et can Teniists, 
Hko rogo defeodeiu golem reqnieace Bub umbra, 
IIu wror obtutu depictu arte figurai 
PrwlegBM flaTido at deeoreru casta colore." , ,, GoOqIc 
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And on the other, now much obliterated-— 

" Palchrior et fiwie dalcia Tidearis nmica 
. . . ferrorea solii .... 
Me retinare nunn Ulfeda (?) pOMente memento 
. . . Bplendoris." .... 

I must at the same time observe that the name Ulfeda is 
by no means the most legible p£u-t of the inscriptioo. I 
have been able to discover no one of that name, who hved 
at the period ; the nearest approach is the name of Ulfaris 



Two diviiloii* at tha puipla TsUmn, nsmiiw Ui« &n of Theoddiudi, abowing the urnamcnU of 
gold and lOm tOenutelij. Soile, Mro-tbirda origloal slie. 

Duke of Treviso, who rebelling against Agilulf at the be- 
ginning of his reign, was taken and imprisoned. 

Again, the word soror might imply that the donor was 
Gundoald, who fled with his sister into Lombardy, and 
afterwards becoming Duke of Tiutb, was shot by an arrow 
at the end of the reign of Agilulf, at the instigation, it is 
s^d, of Agilulf and Theodelinda, because he was becoming 
too popular. The donor might even be St. Grego^. Howt^ver 
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that may be, if we compare the form of the letters, which 
are Roman vith some slight Rustic Tariations, with the 
forms of those in the first few leaves of St. Augustine's 
Psalter, Cotton MS., Vesp. A. I., which Mr. Westwood 
considers may have been brought by St. Augustine from 
Italy,in 596, we fiod quite a sufficient similarity to warrant our 
belioTing the inscriptions on the Ian to be of the same date. 

Again, the colour of the purple dye perfectly corre- 
sponds with another of St. Augustine's books. Royal MS. B.I., 
which Mr. Westwood also considers to be of hia age ; it is 
true the writing and ornaments may have been executed 
in this country, but from the rarity of the purple leaves these 
may probably have been imported from Rome. 
' Theophilus does not mention purple or rose-coloured 
vellum ;* but he gives us. Lib. iii, cap. 93, a receipt for red- 
dening ivory, by means of a decoction of madder and vinegar. 
I have tried the receipt with vellum, and have succeeded 
very Jairly. The method of writing in gold contained in 
cap. 96, is copied irom Eraclius, well-known to be an earlier 
writer than Theophilus. See also Lib. i., cap. 30, where the 
process is given at greater length. 

The Case of the Fan presents by no means such clear 
maxks of authenticity ; but it agrees perfectly in shape with 
that formerly in the Abbey of Tournus, and figured by Du 
Sommerard in his atlas and album." Upon the whole, 
I am inclined to believe that the wooden part is modem, 
made according to the old shape, such parts of the old 
nlver covering as remained, being used again. The outside 
flap was anciently fastened to the fan itself, which was 
placed in the box in a reversed position ; the bottom of the fan 
tbrmed the top of the case when shut, and was strengthened 
by a small piece of leather to which it was sewn. When 
occasion occurred to open the fan, the outside flap was raised 
and turned round nntU it met the opposite side ; the whole 
&n then presented the appearance of a circle. 

I must refer to the paper by Mr. Way, published in 
the fifth volume of this Journal, for information concerning 
the use of the Flabellum, merely adding that in a Greek 
Psalter among the Additional H8S. in the British Museum," 

* H3. nto*, C XV. It HI Munpis of the le*Tea punted intlMd of ituned. 
a« row-colonr itkia, ■Ithough Dowoeftrlv • Atlu.P. JV. AlbnmlX. aarie, P. XVII. 

bd*d. AtterwardB, ws fiml HSS. vith ■ Additioiul MS. Brit. Mok 1 9,362. 
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is a rspreseDtation of an ange] fanning David, vho is asleep, 
with a fiabellum Bimilar to that attributed to Queen Theo- 
dehnda, the only difference being that the handle is mudi 
longer. 

Such are the rarions objects with which Theodelinda 
enriched the church at Monza. The next benefactor was 
Berengarius, who presented the whole of the furniture of his 
private chapel. Space will not allow me to enter into the 
details of his gifls ; suffice it to say, that the rich pectoral 
cross, called in the inventories "crux regni," enriched with 
reliques and gems, as weU as the diptych^ published by the 
Arundel Society, renuun to the present day to testify to his 
liberality. 

The cross forms together with the iron crown the two 
principal insignia in the coronations of the Kings of Italy. 
A purple amethyst engraved with a figure of Diana is 
attached to it by a chain, the mounting of the gem belonging 
probably to the XVIIth. century. Few objects of antiquity 
have such vouchers as the diptychs, they are first mention^ 
in the will of S. Everard, published by Mireeus. Berengarius 
received as many as six books, bound in ivory, besides a 
psalter written in gold. At the end of the Sacramentarium, 
written in a hand which Frisi considers coeval vrith 
Berengarius, are two inventories, thus headed : " Capitulatio 
ecclesiasticEB rei de capella serenissimi regis Berengarii 
quando Adelberto subdiacono commendavit: Ego Adelbertua 
cupi distiuctione numeri expono." And, " De capella Domini 
Berengarii regis quando ego Adelbertus magistro meo 
Egilolfo presentavi." In the first of these inventories we 
find the following : " Tabulas Ebumeas II. in unam' con- 
junctas." And in the second : 

" TabulEB II. inscriptsB de " . . . . 

" £t alters II. ebumese inscripts de evaugelio " 

" Et altersB ligaeee inscriptse de libro sacramentorum." 

One of the diptychs at present contains a gradual of 
St. Gregory, in gold and silver lettera on purple vellum ; the 
ivory leaves are supposed to have had the figures of 
the consuls altered into King David and St. Gregory. Frisi 
thinks the writing to be of the latter half of Uie IXth 
century. I took no note of it, and can therefore offer no 
opinion. 

Another of the diptychs has a warrior on one ud,e. and a 
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lady and boy on the other. These have been respectively 
connected vnth the Regent Galla Placidia, her bod Valenti- 
nian III., and Theodosius the younger. Mr. Oldfield has 
suggested Valentinian 11. and his mother Justina. 

The last diptych has on one side a seated figure of a 
philosopher or poet, and on the other a Mune with a lyre. 
Claudian, Ausonius, and Boethius ' have been by some 
identified with the seated figure ; but on no sufficient grounds. 
We may sum up the whole controversy when we say, 
that Qotjbing at all certain is known concerning the identi- 
fication of two out of the three diptychs ; and it is still 
doubtful whether the remaining one is a palimpsest, or a 
copy of an earlier production. The reader will find a full 
description, as well as a r^ume of the different opinions, in 
the Essay by M. Pulszky, prefixed to the catalogue of the 
"Fej^rvary Ivories." Casts of all three have also been 
published by the Arundel Society. 

The Sacramentarium given by Berengarius to the church, 
and preserved in the treasury, is remarkable as containing a 
prayer for the king and queen, the inventories above referred 
to, prayera on the occasions of the ordeal by means of 
bread and cheese and by boiling water ; and, lastly, for its 
binding, composed of perforated ivory with a plate of gold 
underneath, affording another illustration of the Schedula of 
Theophilus, who describes the process, although applied to a 
different article, in lib. iii. cap. 92. 

The treasury also contains two mitres, in shape not unlike 
that in the museum at Beauvais, published in vol. ziii. of 
this Journal ; the material is a tissue of gold and red silk, 
the pattern being very small, and somewhat difficult to make 
out, as the mitres are kept in a glazed frame, which, how- 
ever, has not been successful in preventing the enti-y of 
dust : both of them preserve their infvi^ or labels. 

There are, besides, two statuettes of silver, representing 
SL John the Baptist. One of them, probably of the XVIth. 
century ; the other is much earlier, perhaps of the Xlllth. 
or XlVth. The figure, which is very spirited, stands on an 
enamelled pedestal, ornamented with cbamplev^ enamels ; 
these, if I remember rightly, have only once been through 
the fire, in this respect resembling the Oriental specimens. 
Tradition asserts that this figure was received from the 
Venetians in commutation of some yearly payment. oOQfc 
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The last thing I shall notice, as remaining in the treasury, 
is a most superb chalice, rivalling in richness that preserreid 
in the sacristy at Mayence ; it is covered with figures and 
architectural ornaments, and was the donation of Gioranni 
Visconti in 1345. 

The high altar of the Cathedral at MoDza is remarkable 
as possessing one of the very few remaining precious frontala. 
It consists of a number of square compartments in silrer- 
gilt repouss^, representing scenes from the life of St. John 
tiie Baptist ; ia the middle is a vesica plscis, containing the 
Baptism of our Lord by St. John ; at the four cardinal 
points of this vesica are the evangelistic symbols, with angels, 
and four of the prophets. The compartments are separated 
by means of a narrow border composed of translucid enamels 
and gems, tdtemately. The enamels are very well executed. 
The gems are believed to have been taken from several of 
the jewelled vestments, corporals, Ac, of the treasury. But 
the execution of the repousse groups is most rude and 
inartistic ; they have exactly the same barbarous appearance 
as the illuminations in the " Catalogus Benefactorum " of St 
Albans, Brit. Mus., Nero D. VII.' The following inscription in 
silver letters, relieved by blue champlevfe enamel, is to be found 
at the bottom of all, close to the groitpd. The words in 
the original are arranged in twenty-four small rectangular 
compartments, each containing about three words, in two 
lines. The inscription is here given as it would read, 
written continuously. A few contractions, such as are of 
ordinary occurrence, are printed in extenso. — "m.cccl. hoc 
0PD8 PPIT nrCEPTUM KT FINITUM EST M.CCCLVIl. BT IS 
PBESENTI ALTARI COLLOOATUM E2TIT1T DIB XXVUII. HENSI8 
AUQU8TI DICTI ANNI SCILICET IN PBSTO DBCOLLATIONIS BAPTISTK 

' Tbe followiDg ara aome of the prln- ii dinded into two dbtinvt pieoM, now 

eipal precdinM btinbla and doMcU mtieh nnited ; thtj' bBTe done inty timeaAj, I 

hare ceeaped tlie crucible : — think, u npenltar and doewl. 

S.AmbrDgiB,Milim.~'nM whole at the Piiloia — hu an altar front with tnoa- 

toar aide* of the altar ara oawd with lucid cuamell ; alaa a doaael diafigmsd by 

foUamith'a work and aloiaonni enainela. addiCioDs. 

Tbe littte foldiDg-doon on tbe east aids, Plortiue — pnaenea in the Giurdaroba 

M* corered inaida with inoat enrioa fng- of tbe CatbednJ the enamdled doaael of 

uenti of an Eaalern tastila fabric, repro- the allar of the Baptiam. 

tenting warrior* on boneback attacking £aJ«— andentlj poaBFBaed the doaaal or 

wildbeaata. frontal (it ia rather diiBenIt to dedda 

8. Marlit, Fmua— poaMaaaa an altar which)now in theMuiA deClnoyatParia, 

frontal of a deddedlj Gothie dedni, per. In the work of Dn Sommerard will be 

hapa of the XlIIlli ecntDir ; Jao tbe found -a repraeentation of the duoael at 

eelebraled Pala d'oro, rich in eldaonntf Sena, melted down in tbe reign of Louia 

enameb and Bjriautine workmanthip ; it XV. to defraj the eipeoaea of Itta war. 
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J0HANNI8 PEB DIBCBETHM VISUM MAOIOTEDM BOHQINUM DB 
POTBO OIVITATIB MLl (MedioUni ?) AUBIFICEM PHOPHU HAND" 
SUA. CUJUS ANIMA IK BEATITUDINB REQUIESCAT. BICATUR 
TEEO(?) FBO EJUS BEHEDIO AVB HAKIA fPR (tempore 1) 
TICABIATUB TEN TIRI DOMINI ORATIANI DB ABONA {V) CANONIOI 
Vr TICABII HUJU3 BCOLESIB DB HONOA (MoQOetia ?) BT 

aliobvm canonioorum suobdm tunc in dicta ecclbsia 
residentium" 

Such was the treasury of Monza. It continued for many * 
years the pride of the city, but at length troubles came fast 
and heavily upon Lombardy, and during the Xlllth and 
XlVth centuries wo continually find the more valuable of 
these jewels pawned — at one time by the Milanese, to defend 
themselves against Frederick Barbarossa ; at another by the 
Torriani and YiBConti ; at last, they were hidden by the 
Chapter, but discovered by the papal legate, and carried o£F to 
Avignon, There a thief stole them, and broke up several of the 
vases, &c. Recovered by the intercession of St. John Baptist, 
and the caution of a Florentine goldsmith, they were placed 
in a strong chest, and affixed to the vault of the Cathedral at 
Avignon, so that they should be in the sight of all. They 
did not return to Monza until 1345, when Griovanni Visconti 
offered the beautiiul chahce noticed above. In the following 
year they were repaired by Antellotto Bracchioforte, and 
remfuned there until 1796, when two-thirds of the gold and 
half the aUver were sent to Milan, and shortly after all the 
rest were taken to Paris, where the crown of Agilulf was 
stolen and melted in 1804. In 1816, aH, with that excep- 
tion, was restored. 

Frisi has pubhshed no less than three inventories of the 
treasury at Monza, taken respectively in the years 1275, 
1345, and 1353 ; of these that of 1275 is by far the fullest 
and most interesting, two of the items are particularly 
deserving of notice : — 

" It«m pitciB {jtucit) una de auro cum pede ugenteo in qua portetur 
corpus X'ti." 

" Item Qauaftpe conteitum ab ntroque capite de perils id magna qaanti* 
tudioe cum oampanellis deaaratis quinquaginta tres, et deficiunt decern, et 
At illis sunt Doreoi in saculo nno." 

There was also a pallium, adorned with 223 tintinnabula. 
With regard to the tintinnabula and campanellse, I may 
remark that I have been shown a cope by the Sacristan^td^ 
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the Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle, the lower part of which 
bad a number of small belle, of a sugarloaf shape, attached 
all round it. 

Queen TheodeUnda is said to have been anciently buried 
in the Capella del Santo Kosario, within a sarcophagus which 
is now deposited at the side of the greater sacristy. The 
chapel was painted in 1444 by Troso Monzese, with scenes 
from the life of Theodelinda. It has been conjectured, 
.although without any sufficient grounds, that these were 
copies of the paintings in the old Lombard palace, mentioned 
by Paulus Biaconus. At present they have become exceed- 
ingly dirty and dark, so much so indeed, as to be scarcely 
intelligible. However, the Library of the Cathedral possesses 
a series of sketches made Jrom them, in pen and ink, by II 
Signore Gio. Battista f ossati, in the year 1722, and it is to 
his namesake, II Signore Giuseppe AotoDio Fossati, the 
present courteous custode of the treasury, that I must offer 
here in conclusion, not only my own best thanks, but also 
those of the Archaeological Institute, for his kindness in 
giving every possible facility in making the drawings of the 
comb, fan, the hen and chickens, and the remarkable inscribed 
Flabellum, the rehques of the royal foundress of the Basilica 
of Monza, to which I hare desired to invite the attention of 
archaeologists. 
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ON THE 088UHIC CONTHOVEESY. 

BT TBB HON. LORD NBATE& 



I HATE been requested to prepare a memoir on tlie Osaianic 
question, and I hare agreed to do bo, though with consider- 
able diffidence, as I feel that I possess few qualificationB for 
the task, except a desire to treat it impartially. I cannot 
boast of any knowledge of the Celtic languages ; but possibly 
some may think that a knowledge of Celtic, and an absence 
of partiality, are incompatible things. 

The principal considerations to which I propose to call 
attention arise out of a Highland MS., which, although 
known for many years, has only lately been examined in a 
satis&ctory manner. In order to understand the bearings 
of this evidence, it will be necessary to resume, in a general 
way, the history and nature of the controversy. Some of 
my hearers will remember when it raged in full fury, while 
to the younger part of them it will sound like some of the 
songs to which it relates, telling 

" Of old unhappj far off things. 
And battles long ago." 

In 1760 James Macpherson published his " Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and 
translated &om the Gaelic or Erse Language," a work of small 
bulk, consisting only of seventy pages of diminutive quarto, 
but destined to exert a powerful and permanent influence upon 
British and European literature. The nature of this announce- 
ment implied that the contents of the book were not to be 
found in any perfect state in an original form. They were 
merely " fragments collected in the Highlands ; '* but the 
poems of Fingal and Temora, which soon followed, were 
given as proper epics, and other compositions were added to 
the collection of very suspicious regularity. 

The pretensions put forward on behalf of these poems weije 
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of the moat ambitious kind. Thej were represented as the 
genuine compositiona of a poet living in the third century of 
the Christian era, and narrating personal or contemporary 
events. The poet was Ossian, the son of Fin or Fingal, and 
father of Oscar, and these heroes were depicted as natives or 
inhabitanta of Scotland, where they reigned or ruled as 
prosperous princes, waging war with the Bomans and with 
other nations in their neighbourhood. 

It must be confessed that, at least to superficial readers, 
the compositions presented a plausible and consistent picture 
of the scenes and persons introduced, though these were not 
in all respects in accordance with received history. It waa 
not the universal opinion previously that Scotland in the 
third century was peopled by inhabitants of Gaelic blood ; 
nor could it be affirmed that Fin, or Fingal, and his friends, 
so far as hitherto known, had been uniformly reputed to be 
Scotchmen. These points, however, if. Macpherson's Ossian 
was genuine, were thereby set at rest, and the Highlands of 
Scotland, at that early period, were shown to be the seat 
of arts as well as of arms, and to be adorned by the diver- 
_sified accomplishments of exalted heroes and brilliant poets, 
whoae deeds and songs were worthy of eacli other, and the 
records of whose valour and genius had been transmitted 
for a space of 1500 years, without their merits having 
transpired beyond the districts where they were found. 

It was Macpherson's statement that the originals of 
hia "Fragmente" were obtained partly from MSS. and 
partly from oral recitation. But it is certain that in hia 
lifetime no ancient MS. of any part of the poems was 
exhibited or seen. What he collected from recitation could 
only be known to himaelf, and can now only be conjectured 
by ascertaining what haa been found by trustworthy persons 
travelling over the same ground. 

The diversity of opinions which arose upon the publication 
of Macpherson's Ossian is too well known to require notice, 
and it would he tedious to go over its details. Dr. Hugh 
Blair, a popular Scotch preacher, hut a credulous critic, 
wrote a dissertation which, in the opinion of his friends, 
demonstrated " with the acuteness of Aristotle and the 
elegance of Longinus," that Macpherson's Ossian was as 
genuine as Homer and as full of genius. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who was readily deceived by Lauder's forgeries 

C.oo>;;lc 
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against Hilton, bat who would not hare beliered anything 
good of Scotland though one had rlEen from the dead, 
denounced the publication of Macpberson as an impudent 
imposture. The controTeray, as was natural, extended 
speedily to Ireland, where the same feelings of nationality 
which on this side of the channel had raised up defenders of 
the authenticity of the poems, were roused and arrayed in 
the strongest manner in opposition to them. Irish anti- 
qoaries maintained that Fin and Ossian and Oscar were 
historically known, and had always been traditionally treated 
as natives of Ireland, and they regarded the attempt to 
settle them in Scotland as downright robbery or man- 
stealing. Another foe of Macpherson's, of no ordinary 
abilities, arose in the historian Malcolm Ijaing, who, in 
" Lord Cockburn's Memorials," is ludicrously and rather 
unfortunately described as haviEg " a hard peremptory 
Celtic manner and accent." Mr. Laing was an Orkney 
proprietor, with strong antipathies to everything Celtic, and 
as a Norseman he had a natural jealousy of the attempt to 
represent the Celts as riralUng or excelling the ancient poets 
of Scandinavia. 

In the course of the discussion many volunteer com- 
munications of Highland poetry were furnished, some of them 
not more free from question than Macpherson's own ; while 
assertions were made, and affidavits sworn, more remarkable 
for their energy and confidence than for their accuracy and 
precision. The Highland Society of Scotland then took up 
the inquiry. But their Eeport, in 1805, did not throw 
much light on the matter, and was about as unsatisfactory 
as Beports in general are found to be. Neither was the 
question settled by the posthumous publication of the Gaelic 
Ossian from Macpherson's repositories, no ancient MS. having 
yet been forthcoming, and his opponents alleging confidently 
that Macpherson's Gaelic was translated from the English 
wherever it was not stolen or borrowed from Irish poems. 

After much waste of ink, anger, and acrimony, the agitation 
gradually subsided. The out-and-out defenders of Mac- 
pherson's Ossian became few in number, and, strange to 
say, were more easily found among the cntica of the 
Continent than among those at home. The claims of the 
Irish, which were ably put forward, were not satis&ctorily 
answered, and, by a general feeling everywhere, bystanders 
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came to adopt a sort of compromise between the extreme 
viewB of the original disputants. 

I propose DOW to state what appears to me to be the 
result of a fair review of the evidence brought down to the 
present time, and, in so doing, I am led more particularly to 
notice the MS. to which I adverted in the outset of this 
memoir. 

' In the course of the investigations which took place under 
the auspices of the Highland Society, reference was made 
to several Gaelic MSS. as existing in the Highlands or 
in the possession of parties connected with Scotland. It is 
very probable, if not quite certain, that such MSS. existed, 
though it ia difficult to place implicit confidence in the loose 
accounts given of their contents. But the most important 
MS. actually seen by impartial persons, is that to which 
I have already alluded, and which is referred to in the 
Report of the Highland Society. It was got by them from 
Mr. John Mackenzie, Secretary t-o the Highland Society of 
London, and one of Mr. Macpherson's executors. It is a 
collection of poems which appears to have belonged to 
James M'Gregor, Dean of Lismore : an account of it is 
given by Dr. Donald Smith in the Appendix to the Highland 
Society s Report. I cannot help saying, however, that that 
account is extremely imperfect, and does not appear to have 
been very ingenuous, as it keeps out of view several matters 
that would not have advanced the opinions which Dr. Smith 
entertained on the question in dispute. The MS. is now 
the property of the Faculty of Advocates, and has been care- 
fully examined by a gentleman of high attainments as a Celtic 
scholar — the Rev. Thomas M'Lauchlan, of the Free Gaelic 
Church in Edinburgh — and who, I am certain, has given the 
result of his examination with a strict regard to truth and 
fairness ; but I ought to add that Mr. M'Lauchlan is not 
responsible for any of the conclusions which I have deduced 
irom the MS. in this paper. The MS. has also been carefully 
inspected by Mr. David Laing. 

1 shall now notice some of the points brought out by the 
examination and analysis of this MS. Its date may he 
assigned to the iirst half of the XVIth century — not, cer- 
tainly an ancient date, but a date old enough to hare an 
important bearing on the question at issue. The Gaelic is 
not written according to the rules of etymological spelling 
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but according to what appears to have been the vulgar or 
prevailing pronunciation of the day. Whether this circum- 
stance is the result of ignorance, as the Irish antiquaries 
allege, or proceeds, as Mr. M'Lauchlan thinks, from a sys- 
tematic pliui of adopting a proper phonetic orthography, I 
am unable to determine ; nor is it of much consequence to 
the question. The MS. contains a miacellaneouB collection 
of Gaelic poems, some of them undoubtedly Irish, and 
some of them undoubtedly Scotch. The poems c^ Irish 
and Scotch origin, to which I now refer, are independent 
altogether of those Ossianic poems which it also contains, 
and which form the debateable land between the two 
countries. The poemis of unequivocal nationality ar^ 
ascribed in the MS. to well-known bards or composers 
of both nations, such as O'Daly in Ireland and M'Vurrich 
in Scotland, and relate respectively to Irish and Scottish 
themes. 

Of the Ossianic poems, the poems ascribed to Ossian, or 
in his style, it ia important to notice that there are several 
in which Ossian is personally introduced, but in a manner 
quite at variance wilii the Scottish theory, or the version of 
Macpherson. 

" In the fragments contained in this MS.," Mr. M'Lauchlan 
observes in his remarks upon it, furnished to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, " we have unquestionably the namee 
which appear in Macj^erson's publication — Fingal, Gaul 
the son of Momi, Oscar the son of Osaian, Oarve the son 
of Stamo, the Danes, Cuchullin, &c. Without doubt, if 
Macpherson's Ossian be an imposture, he has made use of 
persons and nantes familiar for centuries to every native 
Highlander. The only peculiarity in the case of tie frag- 
ments in the MS. under consideration is the frequent 
introduction of St. Patrick. There are numerous dialogues 
between the Saint and Ossian, and many of the poems are 
addressed by the latter to the fOTmer. This may be the 
consequence of later monkish interpolations, Ossian being 
represented as a convert of St. Patrick's. The Christianity 
of the poet, however, is of a somewhat questionable order. 
If these pass^es belong to the original composition, thof 
vimddjUe the era of Ossian as being that of St, Patrick, e»d 
would also indicate that his country was not Scot/and, But 
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Tbie is the caudid testimony of a modem Celtic scholar of 
Scotland, forming I think, a singular and very &,vourable 
coQtrast to the course pursued bj some of his predecessors. 
Mr. M'Laucblan observes — " We do not find the name of 
St. Patrick in any part of Macpherson's Oasian." That is 
quite true, and quite intelligible in connection with Mac- 
pherson's views and objects. But what shall we say of the 
cajidour or care of the Highland Society of 1805 1 or rather 
of Dr, Donald Smith, their adviser and interpreter 1 
Dr. Smith in the Appendix to the Society's Report, describes 
the MS. we are now considering as " the moat valuable of 
the ancient MSS. procured by the Society." It was to be 
expected, therefore, that the evidence of this most valuable 
MS. on such an occasion would be brought forward £urly 
and fully, whether for or against the particular side whic^ 
the doctor espoused. But, except what may be concealed 
under a general reference to a resemblance with another 
collection, that of Kennedy, which had been taken from 
recitation, I have been unable to find anything in Dr. Smith's 
account of it, that could explicitly indicate, nor ia it possible 
that anybody could from diat source discover, what is now 
certain, that the Osaianic poems, as they stand in this MS., 
show that they were composed at least after the time of 
St. Patrick, and that according to them Fingal and his 
friends were Irish and not Scotch. 

I shall read as a specimen of these poems in the MS. the 
following extract given by Mr. M'Lauchlan : — 

" OsBiui the ton of PiDgal said — 
Tell me, Patrick, the honour which beloDga to ua, 
Do the Fingsliana of Ireland enjoy the happj heaven ? 
I tell thee assuredlj, Ouiaa of bold deeds. 
That neither tbj father, nor Gaul, nor Oscar, are in heaveit. 
Sad is thy tale to me, Priest, 
I worshipping Ood, and that the Fingaliana of Ireland should be 

excluded from heaTen. 
Ia it not well for thee to be bleased thyself. 
Although Caoilt, and Oscar, and thy father should sot ahara thy 

blessedness ? 
I care little for any bleasednesB abore 
Unless ahared with Caoilt, and Oscar, and my father ! 
Better for thee to see the countenance of the Son of UeaTen- 
Than that thou shouldat poasess all the gold in the worlds" 

There can be no doubt that some such linoa as those we 
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have now quoted were traditionally current in the Highlands. 
The Prayers of Oasian, orally collected by Mr. Hill and 
others, are of a similar character. But here the lines are 
found in a MS. — the "most valuable" MS. -which the High- 
land Society possessed — the only Scotch MS. that had any 
bearing on the question. The poem or dialogue between 
Ossian and St. Patrick here given from the Scotch MS., or 
some similar one, has long been well-known in Ireland. A 
translation, nearly corresponding with it, was given in Lady 
Morgan's " Wild Irish .Girl " in 1806 ; and a similar poem 
ia to be found in a volume lately 'published by the Ossianic 
Society of Dublin. Miss Brooke's collection also contains 
similar colloquies, and the subject seems to have been a 
favourite one. Such conversations, indeed, between Christian 
missionaries and converts from Paganism are of common 
occurrence in early chronicles. A well-known example is 
to be found in the story of Radbod King of Friesland, who 
presented himself to Bishop Wulfram for baptism, but 
desired an answer to one question, whether on arriving at 
Heaven he should find his forefathers there. Being assured 
that their locahty lay in the opposite direction, he withdrew 
irom the font, declaring that he preferred being in hell with 
those illustrious men to being in heaven with a few miserable 
Christians and their clergy. 

Mr. M'Lauchlan also points out that several of the Ossianic 
poems in the Dean of Ijismore's MS. relate to events con- 
sidered historical, and of which the scene occurs in Ireland. 
It is a singular, but, I believe, undoubted fact, that poems 
on the Battle of Gabhra, which must be considered as of 
Irish origin, have been current in the Highlands until a very 
late period. They have probably been handed down partly 
by oral traditioD, but possibly also by occasional recurrence 
to written copies. 

In the MS. now noticed, Mr. M'Lauchlan points out 
several historical incidents which agree with those in 
Macpherson's Ossian. " We have the death of Oscar in 
p. 230 of the MS., and in the first book of Macpherson's 
'Temora.' We have the story of Faineaso]is,'the Maid of 
Craca of Macpherson's ' Fingd,' in p. 220 of the MS., and 
several other similar instances." But the most remarkable 
instance of agreement between Macpherson and the MS. is 
found in the well-known story of CuchuUin and Jnt mu 
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Oonlaoch, which is known in the Highlands, and ia to be 
found in Irish MSS., and which Macpheraon has paraphrased 
under his poem of " Carthon." It is singular, however, that 
many of the passages, which' must have been taken from 
poems like those in the MS., are in Macpherson's Gaelic left 
blank, BO as not to admit of accurate comparison. 

It would be an interesting task to examine minutely Mac- 
pherson's work, and to compare it with the present MS., and 
with well-known Irish poems, and ascertain how much can 
be traced to those sources. My impression is, that a con- 
siderable portion of Macpherson's book would be accounted 
for in this manner, though possibly not in long continuous 
passages. 

The earliest poems of the Irish themselves indicate a close 
intercourse and alliance with some of the inhabitants of 
Scotland ; and the Fioian heroes, in so far as their existence 
and character can be considered historical — as to which 
I give no opinion — seem not to have been confined to 
Ireland, but to have been difiused over Scotland, and even 
Scandinavia and its dependencies. How far Fin and the 
Finians are to be held as merely mythical, is a question 
which I am unable to discuss. There is probably much to 
be done before these subjects can be fiilly matured. There 
seems also room for considerable inquiry into the effect of 
Christianity on the poetry of the Gaelic tribes, and how &r 
any remains of Pagan composition are imbedded in their 
poems as they now stand. In some cases the operation of 
Christianity has been to destroy, in others to preserve, the 
Pagan poetry. Charlemagne delighted to collect the ancient 
songs of his race. Lewis, his successor, seems to have tried 
to extirpate them. The Pagan poetry of the Anglo-Saxons 
has been very partially preserved, and was in a great degree 
superseded by Christian compositions, while the Icelandic 
Udda was the compUation of a Christian priest eager to 
collect the traditions of the heathen times before they should 
wholly disappear. It might deserve attention how far the 
oldest dialogues between Ossian and St Patrick, or any 
similar poems, show indications of different strata of thought 
or language. But this is a task fit only for the most delicate 
and judicious exercise of high philological skilL 

I may here observe, that because poems exist in which 
Ossian and St. Patrick are introduced as converedng together, 
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it doea not, therefore, follow that Osaiau and SL Patrick were 
contemporaries, or that the songs were written in St. Patrick's 
age. AU that is proved is that, in their present shape, 
they were not written before that date, but they may, and 
probably were, written several centuries afterwards, and the 
apparent anachronism may be the result either of error 
or of legendary belief 

Neither must it be supposed that if I comment on the 
want of evidence in support of the claims of the Highlasd 
traditions to a liigh antiquity, I am prepared to acknowledge 
the pretensions of the Irish in all respects. I think a great 
deal of absurdity has been spoken on the subject on both 
sides of the Chaimel, such as might lead us to suspect that ' 
both countries were partially peopled from a portion of the 
south-west of France, rather celebrated for its exaggerations. 
The Irish have very good claims to antiquity, but by adding 
iabte to fact they have, I think, endangered their true 
position in the estimation of sober-minded men. But the 
time for critical inquiry is come, and it ought now to be the 
object of all to distinguish certainty from conjecture, and 
probable inference from wild imagination. 

It is extremely difficult, and perhaps impossible, te tell 
from what quarter the Gaelic population of these islands 
first came, or on what shore they first settled. I beUeve 
that most of the traditions that assign fixed dates to ancient 
immigration are inaccurate. The invasion of Hengist and 
Horsa is probably a myth. There appear to have been for 
many centuries a series of arrivals of Teutons on the east of 
England as well as of Scotland ; and in like manner the west 
coast of Scotland and the east coast of Ireland may have 
been peopled by the same inhabitants at an indefinite period 
before those events of which we have positive historical 
evidence. 

Eeviewiog now the whole subject, I think that the fol- 
lowing propositions may be considered to contain correct 
results in reference to the subject of this controveray. 1st, 
The Celtic language of Ireland and that of the Scottish 
Uighlands is one and the same, and there is the strongest 
probability that, with various degrees of Scandinavian, 
Teutonic, or other foreign admixture, the two races are 
identical. 2nd, Whatever may have been the early state of 
the Scottish Highlands, it is certain that, at least from the 
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introduction of Christianity, Ireland possessed a high degree 
of learning and cirilisation. 3rd, The Irish language from 
the same early period was carefully cultivated, and continued 
to be preserved iu purity ; and elaborate forms of poetry or 
versification were invented and extensively practised by 
Irish writers. 4th, Mythical persons and legends, as well as 
historical characters and events, became from time to time 
the subjects of Irish poems, which were widely diffused and 
preserved, partly by tradition and partly also in a written 
form. 5th, While it is probable that from the earliest time 
much Intercommunication passed between the adjoining 
coasts of the two countries, it is certain that at later periods 
within the range of history, migrations took place from 
Ireland to Scotland, by which the learning and enlightenment 
of the sister island were conveyed to the Scottish shores, and 
in progress of time the poetry also of Ireland became current 
in Scotland, and was diffused in ihe Scottish Highlands by 
recitation, but latterly also was preserved in manuscript, as 
in the case of the Lismore MS, already noticed. 6th, At an 
early period, within the records of history, whether from 
native character or from Irish instruction, the resident 
ecclesiastics of Scotland attained to eminence in learning and 
piety, and in all probability a considerable degree both of 
genius and of taste pervaded the Scottish Celts, though the 
evidence of any Scottish compositions of an ancient date is 
extremely defective, nor does any body of ancient Celtic 
manuscripts exist in Scotland, while those which have been 
preserved in Ireland are numerous, and reach at least to the 
Xllth century. 7th, The poems published by Macpherson 
as the compositions of Oesian, whether in their English or 
their Gaelic form, are not genuine compositions as they 
stand, and are not entitled to any weight or authority in 
themselves, being partly fictitious, but partly at the same 
time and to a considerable extent, copies or adaptations of 
Ossianic poetry current in the Highlands, and which also for 
the most part is well known in Ireland, and is preserved there 
in ancient manuscripts. 8th, Upon fairly weighing the evi- 
dence, I feel bound to express my opinion that the Ossianic 
poems, so far as original, ought to bo considered generally 
as Irish compositions relating to Irish personages, real or 
imaginary, and to Irish events, historical or legendary ; but 
they indicate, also, a free communication between the jtwo 
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countries, and may be legitimately regarded by the Scottish 
Celts as a literature in which they have a direct interest, 
written in their ancient tongue, recording traditions com- 
mon to the Gaelic tribes, and having been long preserved 
and diffused in the Scottish Highlands, while if the date, 
or first commencement of any of these compositions, is of 
great antiquity, they belong aa much to the ancestora of the 
Scottish as of the Irish Celts. 9th, There is still room for 
inquiry whether in the Scottish manuscript already adverted 
to, or in other trustworthy sources, poetry of an Ossianic 
character cannot be pointed out which may be peculiar to 
Scotland, and of which no trace may be found either in Irish 
manuscripts or Irish tradition. Even in the Uiter history of 
the Highlands there has been no want of poetical genius, 
and it would be wonderiii] if at former and happier periods 
the flame did nob burn with yet a brighter lustre. 

I shall conclude these imperfect remarks by two special 
considerations, that seem to me to deserve attention. — 
1. I think that, with all bis errors, we owe to James 
Macpherson a large debt of national and literary gratitude. 
It is difficult now to estimate precisely the degree of blame 
imputable to his conduct. Literary forgery and literary 
embellishment was then so frequent as to be almost fashion- 
able. A faithful editor was scarcely to be found. While 
Cbatterton fabricated Uterary antiquities wholesale, Percy 
also brushed up his ballads that he might suit them to the 
public taste ; and even the excellent Lord Hailes was found 
clipping the coin which he should have uttered in its original 
integrity. Celtic antiquities were little understood, and anti- * 
quarian or historical criticiffln was only in its infancy. 
Macpherson obviously admired the compositions which he 
actually met with in the Highlands : he saw their eapabili- 
ties, and he put them forward in a captivating dress. If he 
varied, garbled, or interpolated them, so as to exatt the 
country in which he found them, and to which he himself 
belonged, some indulgence is due to a feeling of patriotism 
and a desare to raise the Scottish Highlands from the 
depressed condition to which they had been then reduced. 
Perhaps he believed that Ossian was a Scottish hero and 
bard, that the Irish people were a mere Scottish colony, and 
that anything to the contrary was a modern corruption ; 
aud if his subsequent conduct was more seriously culpable. 
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it may be traced as much to pride and pertinacity as to want 
of principle. Certain it is that Macpherson was the 6rst who 
saw and showed us the merits of Gaelic poetry. Assumtug 
these poems, so far as gennine, to be Irish compositions, they 
had been neglected by the Irish, and allowed to remain 
unpublished and unknown, until Macpherson brought them 
to light from Scottish sources. Then, no doubt, a variety of 
Irish writers came forward and asserted their claims. Miss 
Brooke, Walker, Hardiman, Drummond, O'Keilly, and other 
more recent writers, hare done justice to their subject and 
to the genius of Ireland : hut it should not be forgotten that 
it*was the Scottish Ossian that drew them forth ; and, indeed, 
the Irish of the present day are not slow to ackowledge the 
superior zeal with which the Albanian Celts have brought out 
and disseminated the compositions of the common language. 
2. I take the occasion of connecting with this subject an 
earnest exhortation, which I address to myself as well as to 
others, to give a prominent place to the Celtic languages in 
the study of philology. Of all countries in the world, 
Britain is the one which is under the strongest call and 
obligation to extend philological science. Our possessions 
are to be found in all of the four quarters of the globe, and in 
that hfth division of it, which is presented by the Southern 
seas. Our commerce is still more extended than our colonies, 
and the noble character of our missionary enterprises rivals 
or even excels the far-famed Propaganda of Rome herself. 
" The Bible of every land " shows what Britain has already 
done in this field, and gives good promise of what she may 
■ yet do. Nor are we deficient practically in philological 
talent. We have produced some of the greatest scholars 
that ever distinguished themselves in classical learning. We 
are now successfully studying what we too long neglected, 
the science of our own vernacular tongue, of which the com- 
posite elements connect us with half the languages in Europe. 
Next to the classical languages, the most important and the 
most marvellous among the monuments of human speech, the 
sacred language of India, had its ancient seat and still 
preserves its memory and its remains within dominions which 
are now the property of an English mercantile company. 
Why, then, should we neglect those other venerable languages, 
the two divisions of Celtic speech which are still to he found 
living among us, and which have such strong .and natural 
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cliuma upon our attentioa ? They are not barbarous or 
illiterate forms of utterance : yet, strange to say, the Irish 
and the Welsh have hitherto been almost entirely neglected 
by English plulologers. The study of them has been left 
eiclasively to Welsh and to Irish scholars, or to Scottish 
Highlanders possessing often little acquaintance with general 
philology, a state of tilings which could hardly be satisfactory. 
It is certain that no man ever understands tus own language 
who does not also understand others. It is only by com- ' 
parison that scientific principle is evolved. The mere Celtic 
student will never know the principles or analogies of his 
own tongue, which have been derived and drawn from 
distant and hidden sources. Better times, however, are 
before us. Some of our Celtic scholars of the present day 
are deeply versed in the whole range of the science, while 
philologers who are not Celts are lending their useful aid. 
Accordingly, the Celtic languages have found their proper 
place as branches of the great stock, which has spread its 
shoots in such wonderful variety, and yet with such remark- 
able features of resemblance, over the whole range of Asia 
and Europe, fittm Himalaya to Hecla. The Celtic languages, 
there can be no doubt, will richly repay the attention of the 
most fastidious linguist, and will give and receive important 
illostrations when studied in connection with the other 
members of that mighty family. It may be one of the best 
uses of meetings like those annually held by the Archaeological 
Institute, to break down the partitions that shut up men 
within the limited bounds of special pursuits, and to encou- 
rage them to cultivate in this, as in other departments, a 
more comprehensive and catholic field of inquiry. 
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OK THE iNALOGT BETWEEN THE ARCHITECTUEE OF FRANCE 
AND THAT OF SCOTLAND.' 

BY JOHN HIU. BTJBTOS. 

I FEEL it necessarj to offer a word in explanation of the 
character and tendency of the casual notices which I have 
the honour to lay before the Institute. They do not profess 
to accomplish the rigid investigation and exhaustive analysis 
of results, necessary for making an addition, however small, 
to the materials of archaeological science. They are mere 
suggestions, the force of which the knowledge of the mem- 
bers of the Institute will enable them to estimate for them- 
selves. I shall be content if what I am able to say may 
suggest to archaeological inquirers some new instances in 
which conquests, migrations,, and revolutions may be traced 
or illustrated through the features of the architectural deposits 
which have survived them. 

No Bnglishmiui can take a general survey of the baronial 
residences he meets in Scotland, without being forcibly 
struck by some national peculiarities which broadly distin- 
guish them from the corresponding class of buildings in 
England. The peculiarities are varied, but their predomi- 
nating characteristic is the spiral or rocket-shaped turret. I 
shall not say that this is a feature of which English archi- 
tecture is totally divested. The luxuriant beauties of the 
English mansions are the spoils of every school, and where 
the Scots took their examples, English architects would study. 
The turret is a proUfic architectural device, susceptible of 
infinite variety. The Gothic turret or pinnacle is common 
both in ecclesiastical and baronial edifices, but it is distin- 
guished from our turrets by its angularity and its crocketed 
decorations. Some buildings in England show a nearer 
approach to the Scottish turret For instance, at Kneb- 
worth, ill Hertfordshire, the ancestral mansion of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton's family, there are narrow polygonal towers termin- 
ating in circular spiral roofs with that ogee curve which 
sometimes, but not frequently, is seen on the Scottish turret. 
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At WoUaton House, in Nottinghamshire, the angular but- 
tresses swell into circular abutments with curved spiral roo&, 
which give them a strong general resemblance to Bome of the 
turrets in Scotland — for instance, to those of Pinkie. Perhaps 
there may be examples, either old or modem, in which there 
is a still closer iacidental similarity to Scottish peculiarities. 
But it may safely he said that there does not exist on the 
English side of the Border even one of those OrieDtal-look- 
ing clustered masses, of tall chimneys, narrow crow-stepped 
gables, and numerous conical turrets, which are found 
strewed over Scotland from the Border to Inverness. While 
he notices these characteristics of the baronial residences of 
a comparatively late age — many of them still habitable — 
the stranger will find that the deserted and ruinous castle 
of the preceding period is often a simple, rude, square block, 
which will remind him of the Norman keep or donjon. On 
inquiry, however, he will find that the two are separated 
from each other by centuries, and by radical differences both 
in the external conditions in which they arose, and the 
intermil character of t^eir architecture. To account in some 
measure for these two phenomena — for the bare, square 
towers of the older period ; for the fantastical, turretted . 
mansions of later times — is the object of these notices. 

I must throw myself upon the charity of archaeologists 
i^ in my method of exposition, I go back to generalities of 
a very simple and trite character. It is necessary to keep 
in view the historical character of European castles 
generally — of feudal castles, as they have aptly enough been 
c^led. Other times and other nations have had their 
fortresses, but the castle belongs to the feudal age alone. 
It is not a work of refuge, but a work of aggression, or 
perhaps it would he less open to misconstruction to say, that 
it was raised, not by the people of the country for their pro- 
tection against invaders, but by strangers who came among 
them, and, whether to their advantage or their detriment, 
held rule over them. In this way the castle is as distinct in 
its social as in its structural character, from the class of 
fortresses of an earlier age of which there are still abun- 
dant specimens scattered over Britain. These hill forts, 
and other very ancient strongholds, were places to which 
die people fled for refuge from au enemy ; but the feudal 
castle was built by a conquering enemy to keep down the 
subdued people. True, there have been conquests before 
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those of the Nonnans, and means of all kinds taken to keep 
the subdued people in awe ; but the conquests of Cyrus, of 
Alexander, of Caesar, of Mahomet, and of Tamerlane, were 
all made for the monarch himself, who kept the people 
down by meaos of his own garrieons and his own fortresses. 
That peculiarity of the feudal conquests whence arose the 
feudal castle was, that many chie& besides the highest 
had their territorial interest ia the conquest, whidi they 
resolved to keep with their own hand ; and hence the feudt^ 
lord, who had acquired a district, built for himself what was 
alike a dwelling-house and a fortress. This is the peculiarity 
of the feudal castle. It is a private dwelling-house, with all 
the amenities which a dwelling-house had in its age, and, at 
the same time, it is a fortress for containing a garrison. It is 
important to keep this peculiarity in view, because each tide 
of conquest deposited its own kind of castles, marking its 
epoch, just as different diluvial deposits may mark the stages 
in the rising or the receding of a flood. The spread of the Nor- 
mans over Burope was that great inundation which first 
covered her with castles, and hence it is that their progress 
over England is marked by one baronial type, and their 
expansion over Scotland, two centuries later, is marked by 
another and totally different type, indicative distinctlyof 
changes created in the development of baronial architecture 
by the lapse of time. 

The most natural primitive shape of a built fortress is a 
square block. We find it in the Roman Wall in Northumber- 
land, in the Wall of China, in Arabia, and among the earliest 
forms used in mediieval Burope. The Normans were by no 
means bigoted to this form ; in their eager scramble for places 
of strength, they occupied the ponderous tombs left by the 
Komans, and they would have occupied the Egyptian Pyra- 
mids and the Eastern mosques for the same purpose, had 
these fallen in their way. The French antiquaries seem to 
think that many of the castles of their own country were 
begun by the Romans, and that the square Norman tower 
was hence the legitimate descendant of the Roman arx or 
citadel Their evidence that some of these were buiJt in the 
Roman cities at a moment of extreme emergency for defence 
against the invasions of the barbarians — evidence resting on 
their use of statuary, tombs, and whatever stones were avail- 
able, to strengthen the walls, — is exceedingly curious and 
interesting. It is enough here, however, to know that Rome 
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stamped her architecture on the details, if not od the struc- 
tural character, of the earhest feudal caatles, iu those charac- 
teristics which are called Norman or Romanesque work. 

Such were the earhest castles of EngUnd. But the fact 
already alluded to in the learned paper by Mr. Robertson is, 
I think, extremely striking and suggestive — tie fact, namely, 
that there is not one known specimen of the kind of work 
called Norman or Romanesque — I mean early round arched 
work — in any baronial remain in Scotland.' We hare, 
throughout the part of Scotland southward of the Grampians, 
very abundant remains of ecclesiastical buildings erected in 
the style immediately preceding the pointed Grothic. That a 
form of Christian architecture shodd have left vestiges in 
affluence, while none appear to be left in the corresponding 
type of baronial architecture, may suggest to some inquirer 
the examination of an instance where the influence of the 
Church preceded that of feudality, and may afford an in- 
teresting illustration of the difference between the conquests 
of the Cross and those of the sword. But for my present 
purpose the existence of these numerous ecclesiastical 
vestiges, only makes the absence of the Norman baronial 
fe^ures the more remarkable. That 'there is no existing 
vestige of a Norman castle in Scotland it would of 
course be hardy to assert ; I can only say that I have 
searched for one in vain, and that none of the several friends 
acquainted with architecture, to whom I have mentioned the 
matter, have been able to point to a single instance. That 
because no vestige of the style can be found just now, there 
never were in Scotland any Norman castles, it would be 
preposterous to maintain. But it is surely fair to infer 
that buildings of that class must have been rare, and 
on the whole the tendency of the negative evidence 
is to show that, as the earliest castles of England were 
planted there by the Normans, so the earliest feudal castles 
in Scotland were likewise those that were planted there by 
the Normans in a later age, and consequently a later style. 
It ia remarkable, indeed, that when one castle — the Goblin 
Hall of Haddingtonshire — was built, just a little before the 
event which it is convenient for me to call the Scoto-Norman 



> Sm lh« *• Sketch of the HIM017 of burgh, hj Hr. JoMph RobsrtKHi, and 
Arcbiteatura in SeotUnd," eommimiektsd priatod id tfae Arcbaeologieid Jounwl, to). 
UthaHaeCiDg of tfae InMitnte id EdiD- xUL p.22B. , C'iOOqIc 
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conquest, the building of such an edifice was deemed an 
incident important enough to be commemorated in history. 
On the other hand, I am not prepared to saj that there was 
not one castle in England before the Conquest — that 
Coningsburgh, and one or two others, have no claim whaterer 
to Saxon origin. But I beliere that, generally speaking, the 
residence of the Sason geatleman, as that of the Scottish 
landowner of a much later period, was the fossed and palisa- 
doed arena, with its numerous wooden buildings, so well 
described by Scott, in Rotberwold the abode of Cedrlc the 
Saxon. 

The castles which started up all over England immediately 
after the Conquest, were, generally speaking, the simple 
sqxiare tower, without any flanking-work. In some in- 
stances — such as Newcastle, Rochester, and Bamburgh — 
there were angular projections, more like buttresses than 
flanking-towers, since they were not deep enough to be 
pierced with aide-windows or loop-holes for the purpose of 
lateral defence. In the next stage we find ancillary towers, 
sometimes square, but generally round, erected at the 
comers. This is the commencement of the flanking system 
— the most important step in modem fortification. Vauban 
owned that the towers at the angles of the early castles 
were the rudiments of his system. The first object of an 
attacking enemy is to get at the face of the fortress that he 
may demolish it. The object of the besieged is to keep him 
away from that critical point, or to attack him when he is 
there. Thus, both before and since the invention of gun- 
powder, the immediate aim in adjusting the details of a for- 
tification, has been to create su^cient flanking-works, and 
the corner-towers of the Normans did it as eETectually against 
the battering-ram and the mangonel as bastions and ravelins 
accomplish it towards artillery. In what is sometimes called 
the Edwardian period of castellated architecture, we have the 
flanking arrangement brought to what I think must be con- 
sidered perfection, for fortresses not attacked by artillery. 
The general outline of the castle has now come to be a screen 
with round towers at intervals — say, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, a square work with a round tower at each angle. 
There was usually a gate with a round tower on either side, 
but there is no occasion for going into the variations of a 
feature far too strongly marked to admit of any misunder- 
standing about it C.(x>>;;lc 
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So far afi any exiating remains show, it was vhen casteK 
lated architecture reached this phase that it entered Scotland. 
Among the castles of the Edwardiaa type are Dirleton, 
Bothwell, Caerlavrock in Galloway, Kildrummy in Aber- 
deenshire, and Lochindorb. Perhaps there may be some 
others, hut these are at once noticeable because they were 
very important fortresses in the War of Independence. Until 
I shall hear of evidence to the contrary, I shall heheve that 
these fortresses were built by the Enghsh, or I should rather 
say the Nonnana, when the Edwards for a time had Scotland 
in subjection. Dirleton Castle, perhaps the finest specimen, 
was, as we know, long defended by the coadjutors of Wallace 
against Edward I. and his Archimedes, the warUke Bishop 
Beck ; but I cannot help believiiig that the older part of 
Dirleton, as it at present exists, was built by the English 
after the capture of the castle, such as it had been. The 
same type of castle is to be seen all along the margin of 
the Edwardian conquests in Wales and Ireland. As the 
simple square tower with round arches is the deposit of 
the Norman conquests of the Xltb century, so the screen 
with round towers at intervals, and pointed arches, is the 
deposit of the Norman conquests of the Xlllth century. 
Thus, our oldest castles in Scotland are undoubtedly of the 
later style of Norman-English. 

The prostration of Scotland after the War of Independence, 
is a matter pretty well known in history. There was no rearing 
of costly edifices, whether ecclesiastical or baronial, until long 
after that struggle was over. When lairds or chiefs in Scot- 
land were again rich enough to build, they had to fall back 
rthe primitive square tower ; hence it is that, as I have 
dy said, there are many of them throughout Scotland 
which have a general external resemblance to the Norman 
keep, but are entirely distinct from it both in historical con- 
nection and ai-chitectural detail. In such fine instances as 
Borthwick, Clackmanan, Edzell, Doune, and a few others, the 
English traveller can only he convinced by an examination 
of the architectural details, that he does not see before him a 
Nonnan keep. Gienerally, however, the Scottish tower is 
much smaller and ruder than the Norman ; and it is, of 
course, destitute of those peculiar features which form the con- 
necting link between Gothic and Koman architecture. It 
was still of consequence to the Scottish laird to have,flankin2 
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defences to hia keep. He could not aSbrd the princely round 
towers of the Edwardian baronial period, but he found an 
economical substitute creditable to his ingenuity. The pro- 
jecting parapet was, of course, an available meaos of attack 
from above. At the angle, it was enlarged into a sort of 
machicolation or bastion. This is a common feature in many 
kinds of defensive architecture, but nowhere is it so con- 
firmed and systematic as in the Scottish square towers of the 
XVth and XVIth centuries. 

To see how Scottish architecture again emerged from this 
humble condition, it is necessary briefly to describe historical 
conditions which would be ftimiliar to every one if our 
history, instead of being a mere parochial register, were 
written in the catholic spirit of denoting Scotland's condition 
among the European States. After the War of Independence 
— which it is more just to consider the struggle of the 
Saxons in Scotland against Norman aggression, thaa a 
national contest — Scotland arose, a separate nation, hating 
England. That metropolitan infiuence, which it would 
naturally have received from the centre of British advance- 
ment in London, was drawn from Paris. The Civil Law and 
French feudality were introduced. The Church, the Parlia- 
ment, and the Courts of justice were French. The Univer- 
sities were French to the nicest peculiarity, and in the 
remote colleges of Aberdeen, the fresh students were called 
hijeants, just as they were in the University of Paris. Every- 
thing in Scotland might be said to have become French, 
except the language and the national character, and at last 
the countries were deemed so closely united, that it was 
discussed in Paris, as a matter of business, whether Scotland 
should be attached to the Crown of France, or become an 
appanage for a cadet of the House of Valois. It is now 
necessary to cast a glance at the progress of baronial building 
in France. The style which in this country is generally 
called Edwardian — consisting of screens and round towers 
— was there very prevalent. But a feature was superadded 
to it, not known in England, by the mounting of cones or 
obtuse spires, sometimes on the round towers, sometimes on 
the central building. There are instances of large separate 
round towers, on which such cones were subsequently 
mounted, as, for instance, the donjons of Guise and Semur. 
Sometimes the cone springs flush from the wall — sometimes 
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it was raised behind the rampart. A good example of the 
latter may be found in Holjrood — our latest adaptation 
from the French. In its completion by Sir William Bruce, 
it was almost a direct copy from ChantiUy, the abode of 
the Condea. In Paris, there were two fortresses of awful 
notoriety — the Temple, built by Hubert, the treasurer of the 
Order, who died in 1232, and the more recent Bastille. The 
latter — an excellent specimen of the Bdwardian form aa it 
continued for a long period, in France — retained its original 
simplicity and gloom ; but the Temple waa decorated with 
a central spire, and a cone on each of its four flanking round 
towera The conical form thus became an inveterate feature 
in the baronial architecture of France. When flanking 
works of a smaller and less costly character than towera were 
thrown out from the corners of buildings, they naturally 
assumed the conical shape, which had become an architec- 
tural peculiarity in France and the countries in which 
ber national habits held sway. Hence the French chd,teau 
of the XVIth century was encrusted with quantities of the 
rocket^haped turrets already referred to. The architecture 
of our ancient allies when it reached this form was accurately 
copied in Scotland, and it is impossible for buildings to be 
more like each other than the flench ch4teau of the middle 
of the XVIth century, and the Scottish mansion of about 
eighty years later. There are, of course, some difierences. 
Many of the French buildings were larger and more costly ■ 
than the Scottish. The French had some peculiarities of a 
rather earlier age, in a mixture of their own rich Grothic with 
the decorations. In Scotland there are but few and faint 
touches of Gothic in the conical architecture. It seems 
to have prevailed to any considerabte extent only in tiie 
beautifiil castle of Inverary, which has unfortunately dis- 
appeared. In many instances additions were made in the 
French conical style to the original square tower, and thus 
an edifice presenting in its lower storeys the rudest simplicity, 
would expand into a picturesque coronet of many-figured 
turrets and grotesque chimneys. The use of the small 
bastion, to which I have already referred, was in itself an 
incidental step towards the adaptation of the style. The 
stone work of the turret was indeed just an enlargement of 
the bastion, often occupying the same position as a flanker. 
In one instance — that of Castle Huntiy — the old ^a^|^i^{i^^. 
Tot. irr, ' n ' l^ 
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have recfently had turret tops placed on them, as if to 
complete their original design, but the result is by no means 
happy, since they are thus evidently unfitted to serre as 
bastions, while tliey are not large enough to contain turret 
chambers. 

I shall conclude with a remark, applicable to one adapta- 
tion of this style which haa attracted much attention — 
Heriot's Hospital. The block plan has evidently been adapted 
from the palace of Aschaffenburg on the Main, built in the 
year 1611.* But in the decorations, and especially the 
turrets, the architect appears to have been ambitious of 
reducing the elements of the Scottish conical architecture 
into something like order and symmetry. A rich confusion 
generally reigns in the turretted mansions, as if they had 
grown in luxurious wildness, without any controlling desigo, 
but Heriot's Hospital is aU symmeti^. The turrets are 
light and small — ^too small for turrets, and liable to the 
o^ection of being palpably useless ; their proportions are 
nicely adjusted, and their tops, instead of the hard conic 
outline, hare the ogee curve. The rough crow-step — a 
common and peculiar feature in Scottii^ Imronial architec- 
ture, — ^is converted into richly-decorated scroll-work, and the 
gaunt storm windows of our old houses resolve themselves 
into small decorated tympanums. It was a bold and ingenious 
attempt to bring the scattered elements of our Scottish 
architecture into order and system ; and I am inclined to 
beheve that the ardiitect who made the attempt was 
William Aytoun, an ancestor of my distinguished friend 
the author of " Bothwell " and the " Lays of the Cavaliers," 
who inherits his name. 

The French origin of our street architecture is very obvious. 
The older parts of our towns are full of the tall irregular ■ 
moulded gables, truncated turrets, and abutments of all 
kinds, which give bo much picturesqueness to the towns of 
the north of France, In Aberdeen there are several edifices 
with their turrets abutting on the streets, more like the 
country chateaux than the city hotels of the French. There 
is there a large building, generally called the Bishop's Palace, 
with the conical-topped round towers and intervening screens, 

) See Uie repreaantetion and Mcootit brdranlic engineer Botckleni, tmuUted 
of tlui remtrkible boildiag io the " Ar- by the Mill more celebnted John Chii*- 
cbiteelar* CoHaa Nor*," of liie eelebnted topher Stnna. C O OQ I C 
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an imitation of a French castle of that earlier period when 
the corneal tops were first mounted on the. flanking round 
towers. There are nuuy such instances in Scotland, both 
in town and country, but the common stair — the house 
above house — at once attesta the severance &om EngUmd 
and the connection with France. The modem street house, 
I believe to be the invention of that sagacious people the 
Butch, but the English were not far behind them, if we 
may judge from the bouses of the XVIIth century near 
St James's park — all regularly and sjnunetrically planned, 
with tbo dining-room flat below and the drawing-room flat 
above. These were inhabited by the English gentry, while 
those of Edinburgh and Paris were perehed several floors 
above the street 
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1. FcBSOHix SKAL Of Thob Lonous, Or TboT the LoDg ! wluch can 
hwdly be later than 1118, and may be u earljr aa the end of the previoiu 
oenturj. We ere indebted to the truthful penoU of Mr. Blore for the 
drawing from irhioh the wood-cut has been executed. Thor was, in all 
prababUitf, an Anglo-Saxon. If not living at the OonqueBt, that event 
could not bare preceded hia birth more than a fevr jears. The name 
Tor, no doubt the aame, occurs in Domesday several times, as that 
of persona holding lands in different countjes, especially in Yorkshire, 
before the Surrey; and most likely in some cases they held them before 
the Conquest. And there are localities near the border that bear 
names of which the word forms port. No one of those persons has 
been identified with Thor Longus ; yet it is not improbable that he was 
one of them : nor has any connection between him and any of those 
localities been discovered, though antiquaries on both sides of the Tweed 
have been inquisitive about him. Little indeed is known of him, but 
that little is well authenticated, since it has been fiimished by hiiaself 
in two of hia charters, both of which were formerly in the archivea of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham ; but one of them only now remiunB, 
and from the seal appended to it tlr, Blore made his drawing. 

We would remind our readers that on the death of Malcolm Canmore, 
King of Scotland, he was succeeded by Donald Bane, his brother, though 
he left at least three sons, namely, Edgar, Alexander, and David aurriving 
him, and also two daughters ; all by his wife, Margaret, grand-daughter 
of Edmund Ironuda, King of England, and sister of Edgar Atheling. 
But in 1098 Edgar was, by means of an English force under Edgar 
Atheling, his uncle, establiidied on the throne of his father ; and in 1100 
King Henry I. of England married hia sister Matilda. During Edgar's 
reign, and by his encouragement, many English passed over into Scotland 
and settled there. Thor Longus is supposed to hare been one of these ; 
for we learn from his charters, that King Edgar gave him Ednaham 
(now Edenham, or Ednam on the Eden, near Kelso), which was then 
unoccupied (desertam) ; and with the asustance of the king, and his 
own means, such as cattle and the like (pecania), he had settied there, 
and had built and endowed a church, that was dedicated to St, Cuthbert. 
This church waa the subject of the two charters : by the former he 
granted it to St. Cuthbert and his monks (at CaltUngham, a cell of 
Durham}, for the souls of filing Edgar and Iiia father and mother, and 
for the health of bis (the king's) brothers and sisters, and for the 
redemption of bis own brother Lefwin, and for the health of his own 
body and soul. Though we learn from this, that he had a brother named 
Lefwin, of him nothing more has been discovered. It appears that 
having made this grant, he was desirons of having it confirn^d britho 
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tiul of Ibor LoDim, Date about 1100. From a drawuifl by 
Edvud Blore, Eoq, 



First Boal of St. Bemara. Abbot Second Seal usad by Bt. Barnard 

A,D. 1116. eubsequeotly to A.D. 1160. 
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king's brotlier, Dftfid, who was then Gari of HnnttDgdon, and tmcler 
whom, u his lord, ire are led to think he held the land. For bj the 
other charter, tthioh is in the form of a letter to the Earl, and is, at the 
commencement, thus addressed to him, — " Domino sue karissimo Darid 
Comiti Thor omnimodo euus salutem," be proceeds to mention again the 
gift by King Edgar, and bit settling at Edenbam, and building and 
endoving a chnrcb, and also the grant of the church, whicli he explains 
to baTe been made for the souls of King Edgar, and the Earl's father 
and mother, and for the health of Uie Barl himself, and of King 
Alexander and Queen Uatilda, and then be request! the Garl, as hit 
dearest lord, to confirm the grant to St. Cuthbert and bis monks for 
crer. This is the charter wbicb, with its seal, still exists ; copies of 
both will be found in Anderson's Diplomata Scotise, pi. 66 ; Smith's 
Beda, Appendix, No. 20. ; and Raine B N. Durham, Appendix 38. Earl 
DaTid complied with the request, and confirmed the grant by a charter 
addressed to John, the Bishop (of Qlasgow), which is also printed in 
Baine's N. Durham, Appendix 23, From tbese two charters of Thor, 
seeing the difference in ttie language applied to the living and the dead, we 
learn that when the latter was made, Alexander was King of Scotland, 
and Queen Matilda was liTJng ; who was, no doubt, his sister, Uatilda, 
Qneen of Henry I. of Bcgland ; for Alexander's Queen was not named 
Uatilda. We thus ascertain that the charter, to which this seal is 
appended, was made betveen the accession of Alexander in 1107, and 
the death of Uatilda in 1118 ; while the matrix of tlie eeol may have 
been executed some few years earlier. The seal has been engraved by 
Anderson ; but, beside that justice is hardly done to its archaic character, 
the Diplomata Scoties is not found in many prirate libraries, and therefore 
we bare thought a wood-cut of so remarkable an example, from Ur. Blore's 
excellent drawing of it, would not be unacceptable to our readers. It ia 
a rare and choiee specimea of its kind at that early period, being the 
personal seal of a subject, who does not appear to have been of bwuial 
or official rank, hut was probably an English settler of no higher condition 
than that of a vassal under a priuce of the blood royal of Scotland ; 
poaseosed of a subordbate manor or lordship on Which he reuded. The 
uie, aa well as the form of it, ia shown in the cut. It represents Thor 
himself, we may assume, without armour of any sort, habited in a tunic 
and a mantle fastened on the right shoulder ; be is seated, and holding 
a sword (apparently in its scabbard] in bis right hand, and supporting 
it near the point with bis left. The head u uncovered, and the hair 
king, and parted after the Anglo-Saxon fashion. The singular legend, 
THOK HE unriT AHico, would seem to import that the primary purpose 
of the seal was for letters, conformably with the usage of the Anglo- 
Saxons, who rarely sealed their deeds. It will be observed, the seal is 
of the pcanted ov^ form, which is often supposed to have been confined 
to ecclesiastics and ladies. Importance has oeen sometimes attached to 
a seated effigy on a seal, and also to a sword, as indicating rank and 
aathwity ; and the mantle fastened on the right shouUer would very 
well agree with that supposition ; yet, seeing ^e silence of the charters 
and the legend on the subject, no reliance can be placed upon such an 
int^retation of tbe device ; and the authority which be probably had 
in his own domiun may sufficiently account for the display of the sword 
by bim while seated and in civil costume. . , 
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2. Seals OF St. Bbrmaiid, Abbot of ClairrBtir, A. D. 1115— 1153. 

Amongst penoDal reliques of the class nDderconBideratioa, at so oarl; n 
period u tbe twelfth centurj, there are few probkbly, with the exception of 
seals of BOTsreign priDces, so deserTiog of consideration as those to which we 
here iDvite the attention of our readers. The seals successivel; used bj St. 
Bernard have been noticed aeparstelj in two foreign periodical publications, 
produced in Belginm and Nomiandj ; but tbe two examples, interesting in 
no slight degree as uBociated with the memory of one of the most dis* 
tinguished men of his age, one who took bo influential a part in hs political 
and religious moTements, hare not hitherto, as wo believe, been published 
together, nor hare thej been given amongst the notices of Hedisval seals 
produced in our own country. Examples of so early a date, and mare espe- 
cially original matrices, are of conuderable rarity ; the facts connected with 
the occurrence of two seals used by the great Abbot and fonnder of Clairraux, 
and the actual existence of tbe matrix of one of them, may suffice also to 
give to the following examples more than ordinaij interest. 

It is unnecessary here to advert to tbe history of the eminent man, tbe 
last of the Fathers, as he has been styled, the powerful spetl of whose 
influence, through the force of bis personal character, sufficed to arouse n 
Cmsade or to establish the legitimscy even of the Holy Pontiff, as in the 
case of Innocent II., whose acknowledgment as head of tbe Church by 
Louis Le Gros in France, and by Henry I. in England, has been attributed 
to the arguments of St. Bernard. InlllS, at the age of twenty-three, he 
bad joined the ascetic fraternity of Citeaux, accompanied by thirty rela- 
tives and young men of condition ; two years later, it is stated, he received V 
the pastoral staff from St. Stephen, and set forth with a chosen band to 
found, in the forests of Champagne, the remarkable monastic colon; at the 
spot subsequently so renowned as the Clara ValltM. 

It is now impracticable to ascertain at what precise period subsequentlj 
to the establishment of the monastery in 1115, the first seal used by 
Bernard was in use : it may have been provided on the occasion of his 
visit to Paris in 1122, or at some other memorable period in his subsequent 
career. An impression of this seal has been preserved in Belgium amongst 
the documents relating to the abbey of Ninove, in the depository of the 
archives of Bastem Flanders. It is appended to an instrument by which 
St. Bernard determined a question at issue between tbe Abbot of Ninove and 
tbe Abbot of Jette, near Brussels, about the year 1150.' Tbe accompany- 
ing wood-cut has been prepared from the engraving by the talented Charles 
Onghena, of Ghent, compared with a sulphnr cast from another impres- 
sion, preserved at Paris amongst tbe archives of tbe Empire. The device 
is a dexter arm issuing from a sleeve and grasping a pastoral staff with a 
simple spiral head, turned inwards, or towards the person by whom it was 
carried, as frequently seen on seals of tbe heads of monastic houses, 
whilst on seals of bishops the volute is more commonly turned outwards, 
Mgnificant, as some suppose, of their more extended junsdiction, whilst the 
authority of the abbot was limited within tbe monastery subjected to his 
control. Around tbe margin of the seal is inscribed, — •I'SiaKf Ji Abbatis 

1 Sea the "NotiM sor 1w Archives Historiquw de Bdgique," IBil, p. 181. 

de Is Pniviiiee da la FUndrs OrienUle,'' TbU menioir is BCcompaiiied bj an intei^ 

bj the haiBti ArthiviiU, J. de Saint- rating pUle of seals, uiclndiog that «t St. 

GenoU, in the "MessagFT dee ScieDcea Bemnrd. 
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Clisetallis : ' — Tbe matrix, of poiated-oral fonn, appe&ra to bars boon 
pro*ided with a loop for auspenBioD, at the lower part, instead of the tqttx 
of the sea], the more usual arrangement. The indent left on the was b; 
this loop or handle is distinctlj marked on the engraved repreeeotation, u 
also on the salphur cost from the impresBioa above mentioned. 

Shortlj after tbe period to which tbe document preHenred in Belgium has 
been assigned, it appears that St. Bernard had been under the necessitjr 
of changing hia seal, on acconnt of certain false writings issued under ths 
deceptive authoritj of a forgery of the seal in question. In a letter to 
Pope EugeniuBlII., dated 1151, St. Bernard gives him information of this 
Bobstitationofanew geal bearing bis effigjand his name : — "Multn litters 
falsatn sub falsato sigillo nostro in manus multomm eiiemnt, et, quod 
ceniitis, de novo ntimur continente et iroaginem nostram et somen." 
(Lit. 284, edit. Habillon.) This device, it will be observed, appears on 
the second seal here given, and the statement is in perfect accordance 
mth the fact, that on this seal previouslj in use, St. Bernard had neither 
displayed his portraiture, more commonly found on the seals of eminent 
dignitaries, nor expressed his name. It will he remembered that the 
founder of Clairvaux earnestly sought to repress tbe ostentation of the 
heads of monasteries in his times, and especially their ambitious desire for 
certain episcopal insignia. St. Bernard would never assume the mitre, in 
accordance with tbe innovation prevalent amongst his contemporaries. 
(See his treatise *' De Horibus et Officio Episcoporum," cap. ix.) 

The matrix of the second seal is preserved in the Museum of Antiquities 
at Rouen ; an instructive collection, for which arch geologists are indebted 
to the intelligence of an eminent antiquary of Normandy, Achillo 
Deville, by whom a notice and engraving of this highly curious relique was 
given, tn 1838, in the "Bulletin de la Soci^t^ libre d'Emulation de 
Bonen." H. Deville, who had fortunately obtained tbe matrix from 
on officer at Issoudun, communicated his discovery to the " Academie des 
Inscriptions," in a letter dated Aug. 16, 1837. It had been purchased 
from a dealer, who bad bought up, during the troublous times in 1790, 
the old metal obtained hota the collegiate foundation of St. Cyr, at 
Issoudun, affiliated to Clairvaux. Tbe accompanying woodcut is of the 
same uie as the matrix, which is of brass, and flat, measuring in thickness 
about one-fifth of an inch, without handle or loop for suspension. It is a 
production of rather rude and unartistic character, in which we may 
perhaps recognise a certain consistency with the ascetic humility of the 
founder of Clairvaux, and in low relief. The head is almost grotesque in 
its deficiency of expresssion ; the abbot is represented enthroned on a 
faldistory or folding-seat, tbe sides of which terminate in beads of animals, 
Boeh as may be seen on other seals of ecclesinstical dignitaries and of 
the heads of religious houses. St. Bernard, bareheaded and tonsured, 
holds his pastoral staff with bis left hand, the volute of the staff, of the 
same simple tjpe as that on his earlier seal, being turned towards him, 
whilst in the right he holds an object of singular aapcct, which has given 
rise to various conjectures. By the learned Benedictine, Uabillon, it was 
■apposed to be a book ; the hand, however, grasps a handle, expressed 
vrith sufficient distinctness to prove that we must seek some symbol of a 

* It moat b« observed that in the pimie stroke senias the v in tin word Signmn, 
prta in the *< Meseagrr '' the traoaveiw ku been iosdverientl]' omitted. 
Vol. 117. ' 
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different description. H. Setille remarks that M. Fa^s, of IiaonduD, the 
*' officitr en rttraiU " from whom he obtuued the matrix, had regarded 
thia object, with greater probabilitj, to be an hour-glau. M. Derille, 
takiog exception to both these conjectures, proposes to regard it aa the 
door of a church : — " Ja crois y reconnaitre (he obserres) une porte 
d'^glise, diTis^ en deui Tentaui par nue colonette qm est surmomt^ de 
•on cfaapiteau."* With all deference to the opinion of the eminent Norman 
arcbteologiiit, we would suggest tlie auppositiou that this object maj be 
intended to represent the to&uta pacit, or pax-board ; and, whilst it must 
be admitted, that no other eiample haa been found of the occurrence of 
iuoh a symbol thus introduced on any medinral seal, it seems no unreason- 
able conjecture that the symbol of Cliriatiao union and goodwill may have 
been introduced by St. Bernard with some peculiar feeling and signifi- 
cance. Around the figure is the legend — •{• si«illtii : bebhardi : 
ABBATI8 : clsbevsll'. It will be noticed that, in three instances, there 
occur letters conjoined, such as are found not uncommenly in inscription* 
of the period. 

M. Derille, by whom this little matrix was generously presented to the 
Mosenm at Rouen, obserfes that no surprise can he felt that the monks of 
Clairraux should have suffered so precious a relique of their great founder 
to bare passed away from their custody. On some trifling emergency 
tbey had eren sold the shrine in which be was entombed. (Tbetuuirus 
NoTus Anecd., torn. ii. col. 1430.) 

3. Seal of Henrt lb Cbahbeblath, a personal seal trith heraldry. 
This curious little exampte wat found by Mr. Ready, ap|)ended to a 
document preserved amongst the muniments of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, and bearing the date 16 Edward II. (1322-23). It bears no 
name or inscription, but it appears to have been the seal of Henry Is 
Cfaamberlayn. In the some collegiate treasury another document exists, 
bearing the seal of Henry le Chatnberlayn, possibly the same person, 
described as of Landbeach, Cambridgeshire, and dated 11 Bdward II, 
(1317-18). On this seal an escutcheon is introduced, charged with this 
euat, — on a bend three lions passant. The escutcheon is suspended to » 
branch or stem of a tree, and the space on each side is occupied by a 
wyvern, in the same manner as on the seal here figured. 

The manor of " Chamberleyaes,' ' in the parish of Landbeach, Cambridge- 
shire, bad anciently been the property of the De Becbe family. In 1359 
the Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi College purchased it from Sir 
Thomas Chaniherlayn, whose grandfather. Sir Walter, bad purchased it 
from Helen de Beche. (Masters' Hist, of Corpus Christi College.) 

The coat whicli occurs on this seal is not found in any of the printed 
Rolls, as borne by the name of Le Cbamberlayn. We must, however, leave 
to the Cambridgeshire antiquary the task of tracing the history of a family, 
which appears to have been of some note in the county. The value of the 
seal under eonsidcration, as an example of the well-finished designs of the 
XlVth century, cooaists in the very peculiar mode in which the heraldry 

' Biil1«tin ds la Sooifl^ d' ftmnlstimi de acocptable lo smna of our lioliiii to b* 

Koven, 1838. From the rude workman- informed that fac-aimiln of both th« 

■hip of ihii seal, and its amall dimeunons, seala of St. Bernard, ■■ Ukewise of the 

a caratol eaauination of an impresiiui othor se^ hen notiead.ma* be oblaincd 

ean aloua give any corraot notion of the from Mr. RMdy, 1, Plteeaa OM se l , 

dMtib above mentiooed. It may be Shnwdnnjr. CjOOqIc 
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U introduced. The object r^reBented ia nndoubtedtj & luilitarj ketm or 
head-pieeo, of a form not uniuual during the ttmea of the wcond and third 
Edvuds. Whether it wsa intended to portray the helm of iron plate, — 
tlie eiopel ds/er, or powibl; tliat of euir bouilli, some fashion of the palet, 
we have no evidence to determine. The occurrence of any form of head- 
piece on a Mai, at bo earlj a period, as the principal device, is, perhapi, 
unique ; and acarcelj leu unuanal, amongsl the capricious conventioDalitiei 
of medieTal art, ia the introduction of heraldry upon the helm, in anj of 
ita varied formi. In a former volume of this Journal, Vol. II. p. 383, we 
noticed the very rare occurrence of any Buch feature in military oostume, 
the only examples which had fallen under onr observation being the 
sepoicbnl effigy of John le Botiler, at St, Bride's, Glamorganshire, of 
which a representation was jpven, and the enamelled tablet portraying 
QeoSnj Plantagenet, who died in 1149. On the front of the basin-shaped 
Bcoll-oap Been on the incised slab at St. Bride's, a fiem^de-lys between two 
covered cups is introduced, and the ehield which hangs over the left arm is 
charged with three similar cups, Uie bearing of Botiler. The well-known 
figure of Qeofirey le Bel, figured by Charies Stothard, presents a golden 
lion on the side of his head-piece, similar in form to the Phrygian bonnet. 
Mr. Hewitt, in his instructive manual of "Ancient Armour and Weapons," 
p. 286, gives some observations on such heraldic decorations, with a 
remarkable iUustration from the seal of Louis of Savoy, circa 1294, 
figured by Cibnrio (Sigilli de' Principi di Savoia}, on which the crested 
betm presents the heraldic eagle displayed, forming the visor. Other 
examples doubtless exist, which have not fallen under our observation. 

The peculiar head-piece which appears on the seal of Henry le Chamber- 
layn, is probably that designated the kettle-hat, &om its resemblance to a 
caldron.* Amongst the best illustrntions of this curious fashion may be 
flited the little figure of Lord SL Amand, amongst the accompaniments of 
the aepulehral brass of Sir Hugh Hastings, at Bleing, data about 1347 
(Cotman's Norfolk Brasses, pi. 1. Boutell's Monumental Brasses, p. 47). 
In this example the brim is wider, and projects with a more marked contour 
than the gently curved outline of the ehapel on the seal of Le Gbamberlayn. 
The peculiar ridge occurs in both over the crown of the head. The helm 
of this fashion appears to have been used throughout Europe. An example 
of iron plate, with a wide brim and slight ridge over the head, closely 
resembling the heraldic helm on onr seal, is preserved in the Copenhagen 
Hnseam, and is figured by Worsaoe in his admirable " Afbiidninger fra 
det Kongelige Husenm," Ac, fig. 432. It is described as a" Stomhue." 
The kettle-hat may be seen in great variety in the drawings in Rous' Life 
«f the Eari of Warwick, Cott. MS., Julius, £. IV., and Strutt's Horda, 
vol. ii. The most remarkable specimen, however, of this hmd of helm, is 
undonbtedly the kettle-hat found in Southwark, in forming the terminus of 
the London and Greenwich Railway, and presented to Mr. Roach Smith's 
Museum of London Antiquities, by Mr. J. T. Akerman. It is almost 
identical in form with that seen on the seal ; and it has the ridge, or comb, 

'SeeProniptoriiiuParvnk>rTmi,p.273, — "j. Palet de quierboyll' eomt da 

sndaot*. "KetrlleHat.f'Witru, OiJtnu." stakes (stags, or piJw.LaL KncAo () blue 

Both tlMM Latin Irams seem to have been et vert j. Ketilbata pajnie de slakes." 

iMed to deainiBia lbs leslhein bsim or Kettle bats and palels oecnr tt^thtr 

palet. Tba LBventar; of anooar oT Sir In Ibe Inventorj of Sc Edward de Appcl- 

SiDMO BDrle;, befaeaded 13BB, comprises by, 1374, Sloans Charter, xxxi. 2. 
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oTer tbe crown. Origiakllj k Itettle-Iutt of w«r. u proved by ri»et holes for 
attachiog the liniog and the cfain-band, it had been Bubceqneutl; conrerted 
into & camp-kettle, and fitted with an iron handle, chain and hook, for 
Bttipenaion orer the fire. See the Catalogue of Mr. Roach Smith's 
Collection, now depoMted in the British Hiueam, p. 119. 

We cannot close this notice without adTerting to the gratif jing liberality 
shown by the beads of housee and the fellows of several colleges in the 
University of Cambridge, in granting to Mr. Ready tiie permission to copgt 
the valuable seals preserred in their treasnries, and tbns placing within 
onr reach a most extenaire accession to the materiab of this description, 
which often throw an important light npon history, the descent of families, 
as also upon heraldij, costume, And the general history of mediteval art. 

4. PaiTT Sbal of Joan Beaufokt, Queen of Scotland, a.d. 1424. — 
The matrix, of fine gold, was exhibited in the Uusenm of the Institnte, at 
the Edinburgh Meeting, in 1856, Throngh the request of Mr. Cosmo 
Innes this precious relique was kindly sent for that purpose by Mr. John W. 
Williamson, banker, of Kinross. It had been found, in 1829, at West 
Oreen, near that town, in exca- 
vating the foundations for 
house built by that gc 
Thishighly interesting " 
Trove" remains in h' 
Non, bj authority of a 
letter, "remitting th 
the Crown." The 
formed, as shown by the woodcut 
(of the same size as the original), ^''*^°""°-*™°'*»"'°*"" o^*^ 
with two semicircular plates affixed to the reverse of the seal by a hinge. 
These plates, here represented as when partly raised, fall flat npon the 
upper surface of the matrix ; and they serve, when raised and brought 
together, to supply the place of a handle, an ingenions adjustment noticed 
in several ancient mamces which have come under onr notice. The 
matrix measures in thickness, including these plates, nearly two-fifths of 
on inch.' 

This seal, it may be observed, had at one time been erroneously 
ascribed to Margaret Tudor, the Queen of James IV., King of Scotland, 
and daughter of Henry VIL, King of England. The arms, however, here 
seen impaled, are evidently those borne by John Beaufort, son of John of 
Oaunt by his second marriage, created Earl of Somerset, 20 Rich. II. 
Joan Beaufort, his eldest daughter by Margaret Holland, daughter of 
Thomas, Earl of Kent, was married in February, 1423, in the Priory of 
St. Mary Overy, Southwark, to Jamei I., King of Scots. This king was 
murdered, 21 February, 1 436, by the faction of the Duke of Athol, bis uncle, 
and left issue, James, who succeeded as James II. Queen Joan married, 
secoodly, James Stewart, called the Black Knight of Lorne ; she died 
in 1446. 

This seal bears a simple escutcheon of the arms of Scotland, impaling 
those of Beaufort — France and England, quarterly, with a bordure gobony 
as home by the Earl of Somerset, John Beaufort, subsequently to 
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Sesl of Henry lo ChsmbeTlayn. 18 Edw. II, {13!aa3,} From the TfBMury 
of Corpm Chri«ti College. Cuubtidge. 
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hit legitimatJM), 20 lUcfaftrd II,, and displayed upon his etall-plate at 
Windtor. Tlie bordure, owing to the minute design of the seal, it slightly 
indiitinct, but on careful eiamiuation it appears to be. unquostiotiablf as 
above desoribed. There eitsts a fragment ^ another seal, used bj Queen 
Joan after the death of ber husband, and of which a east, obtained by tbe 
late General Hutton, is now preserved in his eitensiTe collections of 
Scottish Seals, deposited in the Museum of the Society of Antiquariea ot 
Scotland. Tbe east bore the reference — "From Panmure." The seal, 
m its perfect state, measured about 2 inches in diameter ; it is of circular 
form, and displays tfae same anna a* have been above desoribed, on a 
loieuge, supported by two animals. The dexter supporter alone remains ; 
this as well as tbe other details of this interesting seal, is in a very 
defaced condition. It ie not noticed in Ur. Henry Laing's valuable "Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Impressions from Scottish Seals ; " published in 1850 ; 
its eiistence not having been ascertained at that time.' Casts in sulphur 
from both ifae seals of Queen Joan, as also from the anmerons valuable 
eiamples supplied by tbe Scottish Royal Series, may be obtained from 
Mr. Laing, 3, Elder Street, Edinburgh. 

5. OmciAL Seal of Kino Edward 17. for his' Chancery of 
Uonmonth ; the obverse only : the reveree is unknown. The castle 
and honor of Uoumouth were acquired by the crown for Prince 
Edward, afterwards King Edward I., by an arrangement with John 
de Uonmouth in 40 Henry HI. (1255). In 1267 (S2 Henry III.], on 
the surrender of them by that prince, they were granted by tbe Crown 
to his brother Edmund Earl of Lancaster ; which grant was confinued by 
Edward I., in the ninth year of hie reign. Tbey continued to form part 
of the possessions of the earls and dukes of Lancaster. The county of 
Lancaster was erected into a county palatine by Edward III., in favour 
ofhisson John of Ghent, Duke of LoiiCBHter, fur bis life. The previous 
earl and duke had enjoyed some royal privileges within it. Henry IV., the 
son and beir of John of Ghent, made it a county palatine in perpetuity 
lo him and bis heirs as Dukes of Lancaster, distinct from the Crown, 
which he held by a less satisfactory title. The poesessions, however, of 
tbe Dnkes of Lancaster out of the county were not within the palatine 
jurisdiction ; and, therefore, the chancery of Monmouth is not to be 
regarded as in anywise part of or dependent opon that jurisdiction. This 
obanceTy was not a court, but what we should now call an office, with an 
establiEbment of clerks under a chancellor or steward or his deputy, for 
preparing and sealing grants, leases, and other deeds, tbe preservation of 
docnmenta, and the transacting of other business incident to the management 
of a considersble estate. Occosioiially a deed of some great lord or lady is 
fonnd, which purports to have been given or dated at hie or her chancery 
in some place, which, like Monmouth, was an honor comprising several 
aubordiiiate manors dependent on it. If we mistake not, there whs in tbe 
posaeaaioD of the late John Ruggles Brice, Esq., of Clare, Suffolk, and 

■ This seal, u f«F it hu bean prsctiak- 18. This ronu-kable document, of which 
bleloasortain Ihe fact, is appended Id In- a dnplinte maj have been found by 
dentnres between the Qoeen ind Sir Gennsl Hutton, amongst the Fsnmnre 
Aleusder LiiingBtoD (wiih othera) Sept evidcDcea. hu been printrd in the Acta 
14S9, by which aho Eurrendered la fain) of the ParliameDt or Scotland, vol li- 
the gaardianahip of ber youthful aun, p. Si, tmrn tha orl^nal now la Iba 
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Spkina Hall, Esaex, a deed of ElisabeLh de Burgh, Coimteea of Ulster, one 
of the coheireues of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of QlouoeBter, dated at her 
obancerj at Clare ; which wu an honor with Hereral dependeot maDon. 
" Cancellariua " or chancellor was not alwaja a judge, ereniathis country; 
he originalljr more resembled a secreUry having charge of the rojal seal. 
Deeds so dated are rare: we hare not been able to fiod one example 
in Hadoi's Fonn, Angl. Bdward IV., on his aceeuion, prerailed on 
the parliament to attaint Henry VI. ; and the duchj and its dependenciea 
being thus foifeited, he annexed tbem to the Crown. The seal of this 
king for his Earldom of March, which is engrared in Sandford, was 
not ezactlj of the same kind tx the present ; not being restricted to any 
particular honor, bnt intended for the whole earldom. It was intrusted to 
an officer called the chancellor of that earldom. 

The woodcut of this seal is of the size of the original, and has been 
taken from an impression fresh from the matrix, which la of brass. It 
was found some yean ago in the rifer Uonnow, near Monmouth, and lately 
discorered in a cottage, attached to the line of a clock, to supply the 
deficiency of the weight. We are indebted for the imprewion, and for the 
opportnnity of'eiamining the matrix, to the kindness of the historian of 
Cheshire, Dr. Ormerod. 

It is eTident the matrix consisted of two pieces, one to impress this 
obverse, the other a reverse ; these were detached, and, when used for 
aealing, were made to come together correctly by means of four pins in the 
other piece, which passed' through four cor- 
responding holes in this ; one of which 
holes only remains, the others having been 
broken away. The form of this part of the 
matrix, as it originally existed, is given in the 
margin on a reduced scale. 

Tliis seal, as shown by the woodcut of it, 
IB circular, and 2\ inches in diameter. The 
device is a figure of the king, as Duke of Lan- 
caster, in plate armour, without any crown, 
coronet, or crest ; hut there is a torce or wreath with a scanty mantling on 
the helmet. In the right hand ie a sword, and on the left arm a shield, 
charged with three lions passant guardant in pole, and a label of three points, 
on each of which are as many fleurs-de-lis ; being the arms of the connty 
aud duchy of Lancaster. The same arms are on the ample housings of the 
horse, both before and behind ; and the head is protected by a ^anfrein 
and testidres. The field is diapered with buds and roses in losenges. The 
legend is, — a : edwaeidi : dei : gra : req' avol' : bt ; frangie : 
CAHOELLABIB : svB : DE : uoNEMOTTH, in black letter, with a line over 
the final h. A remarkable circumstance in regard to this legend is, 
that, though the matrix is, with this exception, of brass, some of the 
letters are on white metal ; showing that an alteration had been made 
ID it, by cutting out a portion, and heating in white metal, and then 
engraving it anew. It is not easy to determine the extent of the 
alteration ; but of the words "eancellarie site de Houemouth," the letters 
in Italics are on the white metal. However, after this metal was heateo 
ID, some of the new letters may have been engraved on parts of Uie 
ori^nal surface which were before without letters. We see notbiDg 
improbable in supposing that the seal was made for some other ebanoeiy 
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widim tbe ducbj, KDd that the legend then ran "pro" (contracted) "can- 
cellaria lua,'' iiutead of "caDcellarie Bae>" 

The alteration of matrices in medinval times was not very unfrequent, 
ai profesBor Willis has thown in hia valuable paper on Boroe of the Great 
Seals, published in the second volume of this Journal ; but it is & rare 
occurrence to meet with a matrix that boa been altered. Though in this 
instance a white metal was substituted fw the broaa remoTed, probablj 
that was not the only one so emplojed. It i> remarkable how little 
appearance of aaj alteration can be detected in an impreawon ; the junction 
of the two metals is not there perceptible. 

WESTON S. WALFORD AND ALBEBT WAT. 



VOTE ON THE SEALS OF EADOAS AND OKFA; 
l>Merlbed In tba AnbBologlcBl Jounul, tpL illl. p. US. 

On a more minute inapecUon of the charters granted to the Abbej of St. 
Dcmis, than it had been in the power of Sir Frederic Uadden to bestow, 
it has been ascertained that the seals had been affiled en placard, in 
the form explained in his valuable memoir on the «eat of Eudes, king 
of France, in the Archaeological Journal, vol. li. p. 268. The peculiar 
envelope or chemiie of parchment, described in his observations on the seals 
ofEadgar and Offa, ibid., vol. liii, p. 367, appeared to have been added 
as a protection to the wax at a comparatively recent date. These remark- 
able charters are preserved at the " Hdtel des Archives Imperiales," at 
Paris, formerly the Palace of the Princes de Sonbise, an establishment 
where prompt facilities of access have not always been conceded, and where 
the historical enquirer may now hopefully anticipate some relaxation ef 
official formalities and restrictions, through the recent appointment of so 
enlightened and courteous a Director as the Count de Laborde. At the 
period, however, of Sir Frederic's vi«t several years since, the only chartera 
submitted to his inspection, were that of Offa and one of Bdward the 
Confessor. The erroneous impression in regard to the originality of the 
tmelope* above menUoned, was due to the deceptive evidence of drawings 
made with great care at his request after leaving Paris, confirmed also by 
the report of the late Ur. Doubleday, who was permitted to mould the 
seals in question. Having lately been enabled, through the obliging per- 
misuon of the Director, to examine the charter of Badgar, which Sir 
Frederic Madden had not seen, it became evident that the parchment 
wrapper had not been applied when the seal was affixed, hut possibly after 
the documents were brought from St. Denis,' and that it was formed of a 
waste fragmentof written parchment, the writing being probably as late as 
the Bizteeoih century. The ehemitet had doubtless been added in both 
instances ftt the some time, and must be regarded as a modem precaution. 

A. W. 
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ANGLO-SAXON DOCUMENT RELATINa TO LANDS AT SEND AND 
SDHBURY, IN MIDDLESEX, IN THE TIME OF EAj)OAR : AND 
THE ■WRIT OF CSnT, ON THE ACCESSION OF ARCHBISHOP 
.ffiTHELNOTH TO THE SEE OF CASTERBUET, i.D. 1020. 

The very remarkable document whicli I here print with a translation, ■'■ 
one of the title deeda of WeHtminater. It relates hov certain lands at 
Send and Suubnrj, in Middloiiei, came into the hands of Archbishop 
DunHti(n, and bj what series of events their ancient owners became direeted 
of their property. The light which it incidentally throws upon the Anglo- 
Saxon forma of law, and tlie state of society, Is Terj great ; and it may 
be considered one of the roost instructive monnments which we possess. 
As it is written in a rather barbarous way, though not by any means a 
confused one, our readers ma; possihly like to see a compendious account of 
the transactions described. It appears that a female serf, named Thurwif, 
was stolen from .£lfaige : he detected his property in the hands of 
Wulfsige, who teamed it o*er to jE^elstin, in Sunhury, i.e., vouched him 
as the person from whom he acquired it. It was now jE'Selstttn's business 
to produce his voucher, which he undertook to do; but when the term came, 
he did not hold it, and consequently admitted the wrongful possession. 
^Ifsige now claimed, and got back his property, and two poands damages. 
But there was a public consideration besides the private one ; the sheriff 
in the king's nsme demanded ^iSelstJu's wergjld, which he had forfeited 
to the king by not Touching his warranty as he undertook to do. 
^-Solstin having no means, his brother, E^dweard, who possessed the 
charter of Sunbury, although ^iSelstin held the land, proposed to pay the 
fine for him, if he would give up the land to him. This ^'Selstan refused, 
and consequently both lost it. The sheriff turned J]%elstdn out of it, and 
seized it no doubt to the king's hand, the old proprietor taking refuge as a 
tenant upon WulfgiEr's land. But Eadred dying, JEli^elstiCn took advantage, 
probably of a change of sheriff, to return to his land, *' ungeb^tra fiinga," 
without having memieii mattert, — without having made amends. But 
Eidffig learning this, granted the land to Beornric, who turned M^ehtia 
out and took possession. In the mean while the revolution in Mercia took 
place, and EiJgar was elected king in the countries north of the Thames. 
^-Selstin now seems to have had some hope that he might find some faTonr 
with the new king, and brought hia case before him. But the law was 
elcar enough ; Eadgar's witan decided as E^wig's had done, and ^^Istin 
was condemned to pay his wergyld for the Teimbyrstc, or forfeit his 
land. On this occasion, as before, lie hod not wherewithal to pay, and 
obstinately refused to let his brother do it, and consequently again both 
lost it. The king now granted it to ^'Selst^n, one of his ealdormen, and 
gave him a book or charter, on which occasion it is certain that the old 
charter, in E'idweard's posieieion, was annulled. From this time, the old 
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owiien, ^'Selst^ and Eddweard, vanieh altogether, the property is in 
M^\atia the ealdomiaD, and hia denseea. It now appears that one EcgferS 
bought the land of him in full and entire property, and enjoyed it till his 
death. He made it over in trust ta Archbishop D&nBtin, aa it appears, to 
the use of his widow and child. This act be is described to have executed 
"halre tungan," with a whole Umgue, i.e. with a sound, nnimpeached 
right to bequeath ; but after this he appears to haie died under circum- 
stances of suspicion, and the wit&n believing him to have been felo de *e, 
confiscated all his prapertj, and delivered it aa an escheat to the king. 
He gave it now to .£lfheih, the ealdorman. And when Dunstin. on 
beh^ of the widow and child, claimed the land of ESdgar, be received 
for answer, that the man was a suicide, and that the estates were escheated. 
Dfinstin now offered to redeem the escheat by payment of Eegfer^'s 
worgjld ; but the king rejoined, that if he paid that, Eegfer^ might perhaps 
be allowed to lie in a clean grave, i.e., in conaeorated ground, but, for the 
rest, that the whole matter was handed over to .£lfhe^. Under these 
circumstances, the Archbishop made up his mind to pay a large sum for 
the two estates, amounting in all to thirty hides, or nearly 1000 acres, and 
Mifheih made him a clear title, upon the warranty of the king's grant, 
and the authorisation of the witan thereto. I may mention, that in addition 
to several interesting examples of what may be called the lymbolUm of 
the Anglo-Saxon law, this charter contains the only evidence we have of 
eacheat for suicide, in the Anglo-Saxon period.' 
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Sb irama waea 'Saet moo 
fonbel t^nne winamaii eet 
Iccealea^lfaigeByrhsigessuna: 
Durwif batte se wlmman. 1)6. 
befeng ^Ifsige ^one mann set 
Wulfst&ne Wulfgdres fader. Dfi 
t^mde Wul&tin bine to MUeX- 
Bt&ue tet Sunnanbyrg. D£ 
cende he t6m. let 'Sone forber- 
BtaD^forb^lSoneandagen. ^fter 
"S&ia bted .^Usige ^giftes hia 
mannes, and he hine agif and 
forgeald him mid twam pundum. 
&A bied ByrhferS ealdormana 
iC^^t^Q hys wer for ^^m t^m- 
byrste. Di cwoeiS .^Jielst^ 
^t he niefde him to syllane. 
Di cleopode E^dweard ^^el- 

1 1 will »l«o take this opportunity of an- 
DaunciDg IliAt I propuBe, D. V. to publish 
anew edition of tbeCiKlex Diplonutieus, 
which is no longer to be otatuued except 
at Bn extniv»g»ut prieo, wilh leiy nate- 
rial impioiementa, aad > great rnddiiiou 



■a A.V. 962). 

The beginning was that some one 
stole away a woman at Iccealea 
from .£lfsig, Byrhtsige'i son : the 
woman's name was Thurwif. Then 
^Ifaige detected the person in the 
possession of Wulfstin, WulfgiEr's 
father. And WulfsUn teamed her 
to ^-SelsUn at Sunbury. Then he 
gave noljce of Tedm, but let it go 
by default, and did not appeu 
at the term. After that .£lfuge 
claimed his property, and he gave 
it up, and paid him damages with 
two pounds. Then ByrhlferS the 
ealdonnan sued jESelstin for hia 
wergyld, for making default of tedm. 
Then said .lE^elstin that he had no 
means to pay with> Then called out 
Eadweard, M^sUa'n brother, and 



of important matter. Tbe prlDdpal fea- 
tures uf the new edition will be, the trans- 
lation iolo English of all the Saxon paa- 
ugeii in tlis work, and ■ complete seriea 
of tbe Regal and fpieoopal Fasti 
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Bt&aes br&ISoT, and cwbs% ic 
bffibbe SanBAnbarges b6c 'Se 
uncre yldran me Idafdon, liet me 
^tet land t6 handa ic fkgUe )?inDe 
wer ^m cynge. Di cwte$ 
JE9e\at&a 'Stet bim leofre wiere 
iSiet hit t6 fyre aWSe fl6de 
^wurde. ^cne he hit sefre 
gebide : 9i. cvBt^ E&dweard hit 
ia> wjne "Snt nncer n^^r bit 
Biebbe : %& webs ^& swd. and 
forbead ByrbferS 'Sset land 
^iSelst&ne. and he offerde afid 
geb6b under Wnlfgara xt NorS 
healum, Binnan %&m w^ndun 
gewyrda. and gew4t Eidred 
cyng : and feng £ddwig t6 rice, 
and wende iBiSelat^ hine eft 
intfS Sunnanbyrg, ungebetra 
bioga, Bi ge^ode iSet Ead- 
wig cyng and gesealde ^xt land 
Byrarice. and be feng td and 
wearf ^^elst&n ut. gemang 
■55m getidde ?8et Myrce gecuran 
Eiidgar t6 cynge. and bim 
^Qweald gesealdan ealra cyne- 
rihta. ^6, gesdhte ^iSelatan E&d- 
gar cyng and bsed d^'mes. ^i 
setd^mdon him Myreaa witan 
land butOD be hia wer agulde 
%&m cynge 8it& he 6iSrum tSr 
Bceolde. 'Sd nsefde be hwanon. 
ne be bit E&dwearde bis br6lSer 
ge^Safian nulde. 'Sa gesealde se 
cyng. and geb6cte ^tet land 
.^lISelBt&Tie ealdormenn. t6 hieb- 
benne. and t6 syllanne for life 
and for legere ^&m him leofost 
wt^re. ffifter %&m getidde iSiet 
EcgferS geb6bte b6c and land 
set j£^elBt&iie ealdormenn. on 
cynges gewitnesse and hiswitena 
swa his gemedo WEeron. htefde 
and brefic o^ hia ende. ISa be- 
ff&hte EcgferS on hdlre tungan. 
land and hoc on cynges gewit- 
nesse D6DSt&ne arcebisceope t6 
mandgenne his lafe and his 



said : " I hare the charter of Sun- 
boij, which my ancMtors left me ; 
give me the poaae»ioii of tiie land 
into my huid, and I will pay the king 
yonr wergjid." Then said jE^I- 
■t<D that he would rather it shonld 
all sink in fire or flood, than that he 
should ever abide that. Then aaid 
Eidweard, " It would he worse, that 
neitberof naahould hare it." Then 
was it BO, and BjrhtferS forhade 
jG^elsUEn theland, and he decamped, 
and took service under Wulfgir 
at Northhale. Meanwhile fortune 
changed, and king Eidred died, and 
Eidnig succeeded to hia kingdom, 
and .^^etstia returned to Sunbury, 
without hftTing mended the matter. 
Then Eidwig the king diacoTered 
that, and gave the land to Beomrio, 
and he took poaaeaaion and cast 
^-Selatin out Ueanwhile it hap- 
pened that the Uerciani elected 
E^gar king, and gave bim tha 
power to exercise all the rights 
of rojaltj. Then ^-Selstin sought 
king Eadgar, and demanded judg- 
ment: and the wttan of Mercta 
condemned him to forfeit the land, 
unless he paid his wergyld to the 
king, BB be sbonM bare done to the 
other, before. Then bad he no 
means, nor would he allow his 
brother E£Jweard to do it. Then 
the king gare and booked the land 
to j£^stin the ealdorman, to have 
and to give, in life and in death, to 
whom he best pleased. After that 
it befell that EcgferS booght the 
charter and land from ^fielatin the 
ealdorman, by witness of the king 
and his witan, as bis covenants 
were, be had and enjoyed it to his 
end. ThendidBcgfcrSwitAawiofe 
tongue bequeath land and book to 
Archbishop D6ostin, by witneaa ai 
the king, in trust for bis widow and 
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beame. Dii lie geendod wss 'Sti 
rid ae bisceop to ^am cynge. 
myngaie 'Ssere nmnde and Mb 
sewitnease. "S^ cwsiS ae cyag 
him t6 andaware. mine witan 
habbalS letreeS EcgferiSe ealle 
his &re. Jmrh iSiet swyrd^e him on 
hype hangode 'Sa he fidranc. 
nam 'S& le cyng ^a &re 'Se he 
&hte. XX. h^da xt Sendan. x. mt 
Samia.ahjtg. and forgef ^Ifhege 
earldormenu. Dfibe^dae bisceop 
his wer i5am cynge. i5fi cwieS se 
cyng. ^let mihte beda geboden 
him wis cl^Dam legere. ac ic 
haebbe ealle ^a spcece to ^Ifh^ge 
lieten. iStes on syxtan gere 
geb6hte se arcebisceop let 
^Ifh^ge ealdormeno. 'Stet laad 
tet Sendan. mid xc. pundum. 
and set Sunnanbyrg mid cc. 
mancnssan goldes.unbecwedene. 
and unforbodene. wi$ &\cne 
mann t6 'Ssra ^segtide and he 
him awa ISa land ge6gnian derr. 
§wi him se sealde iSe to sy llene 
&htfl. and hi 'Sfim se CTug sealde. 
aw& h^ him hia witan gerehton. 



child. And when he was dead, the 
bishop rode to the king and put him 
io mind of the trast and of bis 
testimony ; then did the king gire 
him this answer, " M7 wiUui bave 
deprived EcgferiS of f^l his eitate, 
b; the airord tliat hung on bis bip 
when he was drowned. Then the 
king took all the estate he had, 
tirentj bides st Send, ten at Snn- 
burr, and gave them to ^Ifbeah the 
ealdormati. Then did tbe bishop 
tender bis wergjid to the king ; 
then said tbe king, that that might 
be offered him, in oonsideratioD of 
a grave in CDHseorated jground : but 
be had given over the whole discus- 
Bion to^lfheoh. In the sixth jear 
Rfler thh, tbe archbishop bought 
the land at Send of ^Ifheah the 
eoidorman, for ninety pounds, and 
that at Sunburj for tno hundred 
mancusses of gold, anbeolfdmed and 
nnforbid, against everj man soever 
up to that date, and he warranted 
him tbe land as his propertj, even 
as he had given it him that bad it 
to give, and ae the king had granted 
them to him, even as his witan had 
adjudged. 



We are indebted lo Mr. J. 0. Westwood for bringing tbe following 
docnment under our notice. It was found by him in tbe US. Bvangeliaty 
of Mac Duman, in the library at Lambeth ; and he observes that it is 
written in the same hand as the two grants preserred in the Cotton MS. 
Tiberius, B. iv. He has given a facsimile of it in his " Fatnograpbia 
Sacra."* 

CNUT <A.D. lOSO). 



^ Cniit cynig gret ealle mine 
bisceopas, and mine eorlas, and 
mine gerefan on telcere scire, )k 
MyelaaS arcebisceop and se 
hired set Cristes cyrcean land 
ione habbaS, freondlicc. And 
ic cySe eow yvt ic htebbe ge 

* Five other nanta o( the time of Cant 
H« tonn^ >■ Ur. Weatwood iafonni ur, 
in the M>c Daman Goapeln >t Lambeth. 
Thaaa have beeu printed from tnuaoripts 



>{< 1| Canute the king, greet all 
my bishops, and my earls, and my 
reeves, in each shire, in which 
Archbishop ^thelnoth and the 
brotherhood at Christchurch havo 
land, friendly. And I do jou to 
know that I have granted him bis 



in Add. US. In Hna. Brit Na Ng07,snd 
maj be found in the "Codex Dipiomalieiia 
JRyi Saxonici," NoB. 8U, 1331, U38 
1336. and 1383. , ~ , 

, V, Go Ogle 
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pririlege of Sao And SiSon, Aoi 
Gnthbryce and Hima^n, and For- 
Btall, and Infangthief, and Fljmena- 
firmtb, in town and out of towD, 
and OTOr Chmtchurch, and as many 
thanes aa I bare allowed him. And 
I will not that any man ahall meddlfl 
in anght therein. Bare himaelf aad 
his Btewards : seeing that I have 
granted these rights unto Christ, for 
the eternal salvation of mj soul ; 
and it ia my will that no man break 
this,— OD my friendship ; (i.e., on 
pain of losing it). 



nnnen liim pat he beo bis aaca 
and sociieTyrSe,and gri'Sbryces, 
and ham socne, and forstealles, 
and infangenes beofes, and 
flymena fyrm^d, oter hia agene 
mean binnan byrig and butan, 
and ofer Cristes cyrcean, and 
ofer swa fcala )iegna sva ic him 
tolsetan hsebbe. And ic nelle 
]>at lenig mann aht l>ffir on teo, 
buton he and his wicneras : for 
bam ic hfebbe Criate )>aa gerihta 
lorgyfen, minre aawle to ecere 
aljsendnesse ; and ic nelle ]>at 
sefre nnig mann ]ria abrece, be 
minum freondscipe. 

The foregoing writ of Cflut is probably the earliest we possess, of this 
form. It is possible that they were in use at allperiodsof the Anglo-Saxon 
rule, but tUl the time of Cnut, we hnve no instance of tbem. Under 
Eidweard tiio Confessor they became common. I look upon these instru- 
ments as the natural consequence of, and as the public announcement of 
the inrestiture in the temporalides of the see. Upon the election of a 
prelate and confirmation by the crown, he no doubt made suit for all the 
aeignorial and other privileges attached to his barony, and this I presume 
is the patent by which his jurisdictions, ite., are secured to him. It is 
addressed to the usual administrative officers, anditremoves their jurisdiction 
from all the bishop's lands and tenements. He is to have his own Sac and 
Sticn,'i.e., right to hold plea, and his infangeone ]>eof, or thief taken on hia 
manors, i.e., the criminal jurisdicUon. As ^^Ino'S became Archbi^op 
in A.D. 1020, and these letters patent must have been issued very shortly 
after the event, we have a tolerable cert^nty as to the date of the docu- 
ment. The formulary continued to be repeated in the charters of the 
Norman kings long after its meaning was entirely forgotten. 

J. U. KEMBLK. 



Whilst this, — the last communication of our lamented friend, was in the 
printer's hands, and the proof had not even received his final revision, Uie 
sad intelligence reached us of bis decease, at the *ery moment when be 
had well-nigh realised that great project in connexion wiUi the Uancheater 
Bxbibitian, to which all his energies had for some weeks been devoted. 
The announcement made, for the first time, in the note on the foregoing 
obserratioDB (p. 59), will be read with painful interest and regret. It is 
left as he had written it : the deep sense of the uncertainty of life seems 
to have been present to hia tboughls amidst the earneslneas of purpose 
with which he contemplated bo many intellectual achievements, now alas '. 
so suddenly frustrated. 
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^lotttl^es Bt lilt /ttttlfnss of t^ Sitlraeologfcal Instftutt. 

December 6, 1856. 
Josir Mitchell Keubli, Saq., M.A. io the Chair. 

Thb Hok, Richard Nbville communicated the following- nairative of 
his recent exploration of Boman vestigeB io Easox, and produced for 
«xaminKtion some of the reliqaes which he bad diBiDtarred : — 

" The account of a fourtli Roman cemetery at Great Cheaterford, Eisex, 
recently excarated, though in itself an unimportant one, will not be detoid 
of interest, because it presents a feature remarkable as httfing oconrred 
twice before, in my experience, on similar sites in this part of the country. 
The character of this will be more clearly shown, and a comparison between 
its Tarions features facilitated by the details of the preceding two dis* 
coveries referred to, irith which therefore I shall preface the present notice. 
In Uarofa, 1852, I was sent for by Captain Byng, of Quendon Hall. 
Quendon, Essex, then residing in the adjoining parish of Rickling, to see 
some ancient remains which had just been dog up in a 6eld not far from 
his house, on the property of Mrs. Judd, of Maces Place, Rickling Qreen. 
X found at his residence the dSbrit of seTeral vessels of good Roman 
pottery, red, black, and white, but I do not remember any S&mian Tare ; 
there were parts of bottles, pstern, and nms, which had been broken by 
the labourers who had come npon them unexpectedly whilst land-ditching ; 
the contents of these vessels were calcined human bones, of which I saw 
abundance i the only relic found amongst them was the small bronse duck, 
now exhituted, apparently a portion of a fibula or .some other personal 
ornament. Another, apparently identical, and affixed to a small plate of 
bronze, found at the Roman station at Aldborough, Yorkshire, is figured in 
Mr. JBcroyd Smith's " Reli quite Jsurianra," pi. 25, fig. 14. An object 
very similar is figured also in Tab. zvii.. No. 3, B. of Dorow'a " Romische 
Akerthnmer," and is described in the index to the plates as the lid of an 
ancient brass pan. On proceeding to the field the labourers showed me a 
wall resembling a foundation, composed of large stones and rubble laid 
together without any mortar, about 10 or 12 feet long by 18 inches wide. 
They informed me that the vessols had been placed close along the sides and 
the ends of this. With Mrs. Judd's leave I sent some of my own workmen 
to trench the ground about the spot, but without any further success. In 
October of the same year I made some excavations in an enclosure next on 
the north-east to Sunken Cfaarch field, Hadstock, the site of the Roman 
villas, on land belonging to Mr. Smoothey of Linlon, and in the parish of 
Linton. Two skeletons were very shortly found ; they were those of 
adults, and lay at full length, side by side, close along a short wall of very 
similar dimeosionB to that noticed at Rickling, hut of rather difiereut con- 
strnction, for it was faced with large square Roman flanged tiles, with the 
flanges turned inwards, so as to present a smooth sloping surface to any 
object Ifud along it, as the two bodies had been placed. Several other 
elceletons were discovered in the ground around, but only one which calls 
for any remark : this appeared to hare been thrown carelessly into the 
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gnv9 with tbe face downwards, and immediBtelj I>ehind the bead a amall 
square Roman tile, such as occur forming the piers of hjpocauata, had been 
inserted : one of the legs, the left, had been forced up behind the back, so 
that the end of the foot protruded above the right shoulder, and pasud 
over the tile. The onlj relics found in these graves were a number of long 
iron nuls with small heads, and the end apparentljr of a thick iron spear- 
head, with occasional fragments of Roman potterj, bnt no coins. 

In both the above instances the walls seem to have been intended as a 
sort of protection to the interments, but possibljr onljr to individual ones, 
for although at Rickling all the vessels found were ranged along and about 
the stones, at Linton only two graves were made close to the line of wall ; 
ftad the same remark applies to my recent excavation at Chesterford, in 
the course of which two more of these barriers have been found. On the 
27th of last October I commenced trenobing in tbe long meadow which 
intervenes on the north-west side, between tbe old Borough walls at Great 
Chesterford and the river Cam, as I considered it a likely site for a 
Roman cemetery ; and mj expectations were justified by tiie result, for 
the veiy first excavation was opened upon a grave containing the skeleton 
of an adult lying with tbe bead to the west, rather more than two feet 
below the surface ; a small braes coin of the Constantino family lay dose 
to the skull, bnt there were no personal ornaments or vessels of any kind, 
mlthough numerous fragments of black and red Roman earthenware were 
scattered in the surrounding soil. This was the only grave containing any 
deposit close to the body, although so many as eighty-three coins of smoU 
brass, principally of Constantino and Valentinisn, three hronie armlets, two 
bronie pins, a finger ring of the same metal, the springs of an iron lock, 
and an iron knife were taken out among the sepulcbres opened. These 
contained tbe bodies of seventeen adults, and the relics above enumerated 
had no doubt originally belonged to the interments, but bad been displaced 
from their shallow tombs hy agricultural operations, for I have recently 
ascertained that this portion of the meadow was formerly arable land. On 
the eighth day of the excavation tbe first short wall was discovered. It 
consisted of large fiint stones set together without any mortar, and 
measnred from 10 to 15 feet long, and 15 inches wide. Close to one end 
of this wall the body of a small child had been interred, and along the 
sides tbe remains of two more of similar sise were found deposited. On 
the thirteenth day's digging the second wall was laid bare, and proved to 
be made of the same materials, and of nearly the same dimensions as tbe 
first, being 8 feet long by 18 inches wide. Close to it the skeletons of 
two adults were discovered ; so close indeed had they been buried that one 
of the skulls lay absolutely beneath a portion of the wall. This would 
aeem to indicate that the stones had been put in subsequently to the inter- 
ments, but the bodies were in no way disturbed,' and it should also he 
observed here, that there were no traces of foundations or any other debris 
of buildings on this, or either of the two preceding sites, at Rickling and 
Linton. Nearly all the skeletons recently found were lying at full length, 
with their heads to the west. On account of the pecnliar formation of tlie 
cranium belonging to one of them, it has been preserved by the Rev. J. L. 
Oldham for the pnrpose of submitting it to the inspection of Professor 
Owen. 

" In revewing the objects of interest brought to light in this excavation, 
the recnrrence of the remuns of infants deposited in juzta-position to walls, 
as if they had been interred, according to Roman usages, under the eaves. 
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or tttggrvndaria, mnst Dot be orerloolied ; nor should it be forgotten tbet 
fifteen skeletoiiB of joung children were found & few jeuTB aince At Chesterford 
in A similar utuation, with a nnmber of amall veueU placed nesi them, in the 
very next field to the scene of the recent discoTenea. That iliscoTerj is 
noticed in this Journal, toI. x. p. 21 , where a rept«aentatioD of the dimina- 
tiTe TABes may be seen. After a fortnight's trenching with three labourers, 
J suspended Uie work, on account of the paucity of relics exhumed, though 
I hare no doubt that the cemetery extends farther." 

Dr. Duncan H'Phbbson, «f the Madras Army, late Inspeotor-Qeneral 
of noBpitala to the Turkish Contingent in the Crimean campaign, then 
delirered the following narratire of his researches in the neighbourhood of 
Kertch, carried out amidst the arduous responsibilities of the charge 
entrusted to him. He had found means, whilst engaged in organising an 
effective medical staff for the auxiliary force placed at the disposal of the 
allies by the Porte, to prosecute, with the aid of the Armenian camp- 
followera as labourers, the inrestigatioD of remains of rarioos periods, 
which throw light upon the history of the capital of the kings of the 
BosphoniP, 

" A few days after my return from the seat of war, in July last, I had 
the pleasure to communicate to the Institute, at the annual meeting in 
Edinburgh, a brief account of some researches 1 had conducted at Kertch. 
At that time I had only few specimens of the relics discoTered, to exhibit. 
The whole are now placed in the British Museum ; and in submitting to the 
Institute accurate drawings of some of them, I will offer a few remarks on 
the cireumstsnces connected with their discoTery. The drawings are from 
the pencil of a young and talented artist, Mr. Kell, who is now occupied 
in lithographing them, to accompany the work on my researches at Kertch, 
which I am preparing for publication. 

" Shortly after our occupation of Kertch, a communication was reaeired 
from the late Sir Richard Westmacott, so long known as a valued and 
active supporter of the Institute, calling our attention to the cliiBsie nature 
oE the country we held, and urging research, 

" Mr. Vaux, of the British Museum, one of our most indefatigable 
archaeologists, transmitted to a friend attached to the army, concise and 
admirable instnictiona regarding the best mode of carrying out researehes, 
in a country so full of historical and archaeological interest. 

" To the heads that planned the work, therefore, and not to the handa 
that carried it out, the chief merit is due. 

" It having been brought to the notice of Lord Panmute by General 
Vivian, in command at Kertch, that a few marbles and bas-reliefs hod 
escaped destruction on the investment of this city by the allies, his lordship 
iMued instructions to secure such as had any value, and he placed a vessel 
at the same time at the disposal of the General, in order to transport them 
to England. 

"Major Westmacott and Major Crease were officially associated with 
myself in this work : about fifty specimens were selected and placed on board 
ship. On this being completed, our duties as a public body ceased. 

" There btb few spots so replete with interest as the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
once one of (be most flourishing settlements of the ancient Greeks, and 
almost the extreme limit, in those parts, of the colonisation of that wonderful 
race. Aa our knowledge hoi increased, the statements of the Greek 
hutorian Herodotus have been more and more confirmed. He tella m that 
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the Sojtliiana direlt on the eutero side of the Cupisn Sea, and migrating 
wectward, they arriTed in the neighbourhood of the Pnltu Hnotii, and tiiat 
they expelled the Cimmerians, who held thia and the •aironnding eonntriea. 

" He further informs as, tiiat the Hileeian Qreeks, a family of looiani, 
displaced the Seythiaus, about 600 yean before Chriat, and planted ookuies 
at Puitieapnum and other places. 

" Tbe oharaeteristic features around Kortch are the innnmerable tnranli. 
or Kourgans, that abound in this locality. Removed from Kertcb four 
miles, a vallum composed of earth, with a fosse in front, may be traced 
from sea to sea. Beyond this, at a further distance of aii miles, a second 
vallum is seen t while a third runs across from Theodoiia to Arabat. 
Within the space inclosed by tbe first vallum these tumuli are most 
tiumerouB ; they become reduced in numbers as yon approach the second i 
and disappear altogether before the third vallnm is reached. 

"Herodotus informs us, that the Scythians adopted tlus mode of per- 
petuating tbe memory of tbeir deceased princes. Thia people did not 
appear to tbe discriminating Greek historian as a barbarian nation ; on 
the contrary, he commends them as an upright and civilised race. The 
Greeks, who usually respected the religion of the countries they had 
conquered, appear to hare adopted this mode of burial. The hdght and 
grandeur of these sepulchres of the ancients excite astounding ideas of the 
wealth and power of the people who formed them. In rarcumfereuce they 
sometimes exceed 400 feet, and in altitude 150 feet, and they are formed 
from surface soil, heaps of stone confusedly thrown together with ddbrU of 
every sort, each snocessive layer being distinctly traced, either by a 
difference of colour in the subsoil, or by a layer of seaweed or rushes, 
which had been laid on tbe surface, probably vriUi the view of preventing 
the mtnsture of the fresh eartii pressing into, and displacing that im- 
mediately under it. Tbe successive tribes who followed the Greeks in the 
possession of this country, soon discovered that valuable ornaments, vasea, 
and utensils formed of the precious metals, bad been placed in diese tombs. 
To the Genoese, while they held the country, they proved a mine of wealth. 
It has only been during the last thirty years, that any endeavour has been 
made to preserve these rare treasures of art, which show in a striking 
degree the former greatness of the settlement. 

■' Alt original articles were transmitted to the Hermitage at St. Petera- 
burgh, duplieateo, models, and copies being preserved in the Uuseum at 
Kertcb. 

" It would oecnpy loo much time, were I to enter into a detailed account 
of my researches, which extended over a period of four months, I will 
only offer a few remarks in explanation of tbe drawings and specimens 
submitted to you. Amongst these 1 will first notice the representation of 
a cluster of these wonderful mounds, denominated by tbe people of tbe 
country tbe ' Five Brothers ; ' the local tradition is, that the earth wai 
heaped upon each mound annually, an the anniversary of tbe decesse of the 
Prince, over whose remains it was erected, and that this was repeated an- 
nually for a period of years corresponding to tbe number he had ruled, 

" I drove tunnels into the centre of seven of these huge mounds, and of 
these, only two proved to have been left unexplored. One had a atone 
tomb in the centre, in which a flue bronse hydria was discovered, aome 
carved ivory, a terra.«otta lacrymatory, and some beads were also fonnd. 
The tomb was found in the upper part of the tnmulus, which waa qute a 
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moantoio, tmH indeed noUiing more than & coral-rag peak covered orer 
with earth. I had attempted to effeot an entrance at the base and at 
other epota of the hilt ; but the rook prerented this, and it was when finall j 
descending from above that the atone chamber waa attained. The lidei 
were formed of beaatifnilj out aandstone, aconratelj put tc^ether without 
mortar. The roof had been coDStructed of wood, and had fallen in. 

In the other, there was no atone tomb. After a mott tedious and un- 
Katisfaetorj search, a space in whioh the earth was lomewhat looae wm 
found. Here we could distinctljr trace the remains of large upright beams 
and side boards occupying a space of about five feet long and fonr broad, 
«nd the same in height. At the bottom of this, for the roof had sunk in, 
were fragments of a cinerary urn of a cream colour, with dark figures t 
there had been ashes in the urn, in the midst of which were discovered the 
broken portions of a pair of gold bracelets, having beautifully worked 
filagree ends tipped with gr&pei. With this was deposited a small bust of 
Diana, of pure gold ; the features were of marked Qrecian character, 
and altogether it was exquisitely moulded^ Tbe temple of the Tauria 
Diana was placed where the llonastery of St. George now stands, on the 
oppoMte aide of the Crimea, and the worship of the goddeaa was very 
prevalent. 

" The other fire tumuli had been previonsly examined ; but each of them 
preaenled peouliaritiea in the forms of tombs and other points of Interest. 

" On an elevated plateau of undulating ground, above, and to the west of 
the modem town of Kertch, the eity of PanticajMeum, the capital of tbe 
Boaphomn Empire, was placed Mens Hithridatis, so denominated from its 
being the place on which Uie Acropolis of that great monarch stood t it is the 
highest portion of the range. Over the whole extent of this ground, which 
oeeupies a space of about four miles, there is still a vast field for research. 
A careful examination of this spot would amply reward the explorer. Here 
are to he found handles of amphorie stamped with inscriptions, beautiful 
specimena of pottery, coins, and other objects of interest I found some 
fragments of Samian ware, and numerous pyramidal-shaped objects of 
baked day, each perforated with a hole, which may either have been used as 
weights or for some purpose connected with weaving. There are no remains 
of the city on the surface, but I found vestiges of the walls at a depth of 
from 6 to 10 feet. It cannot fail to excite surprise, that here, without any 
oonvuluon of nature, the remains of this great city have become covered to 
such an extent. 

" At two apota about a quarter of a mile apart, I made the interesting 
discovery of an aqueduct, which probably conveyed water towards the 
Acropolis. It was fonned of two concave tiles, firmly fixed together by 
cement. These tiles are stamped with a Qreek name, which may serre to 
establish the date of the aqueduct. Ur. Franks has been kind enough to 
decipher for me the names and designs upon the numerous handles of 
amphone discovered. There are usually two names on each handle : one 
being that of tbe chief magistrate ; the other, possibly, that of the maker. 

" Some idea will be fonned of the extent to which explorations have been 
carried on in this locality, when I state that there is barely a square yard, 
extendmg over a space of three miles, in which pits have not been sunk at 
some remote or recent date. The greater number of theee pits exposed a 
stone tomb, on reaching which the searcher, considering his chanoea of 
suocesB OB that spot at an end, proceeded to another part. 

, V, Google 
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** While eicBTAUog bj the side of a rockj mountain, I ftrrived at two 
chambera hewn out of the iolid rock. One oontaiued human remaing, 
the other woa emptj ; and the general appearance of both marked them as 
the abode of the liying prior to their baTing been turned into sepulcbres. 
Theae crypta were probablj the dwellings of the Tauri, a people of a moBt 
savage character, who, on their expulsion from the low oountrj of the 
Scjtbians, preserred their nationalitj for a long period amongst the moon- 
tftins, where thej formed numberless dwellings in the solid rock. 

" Selecting a smooth portion of ground bj the side of an extensive vti- 
ficial mound, I came to masonrj- wbiob appevcd to have been previoosly 
disturbed. Removing this, I discovered a doorwaj opening into a vestibule, 
which led to a chamber. There were two figures of griffins rudelj painted 
over the passage leading into this chilmber ; and on the waU opposite the 
passage, two figures on horseback. Both chamber and vestibule were 
beautifully arched, and the floor was flagged with sandstone ; a passage 
appeared to have p&ased to the right and left ; both were now closed 
with firm masonrj, I removed this with much trouble. Immediately 
beyond the ma»onrj, to the right, the perfect skeleton of a horse was found ; 
aud, placed across in the same position, on the left side, that of a man. 

" I then cut a tnnuel to the left, descending gently as I worked on, and 
oame upon a stratum of rock. After I had reached a distance of about 30 
feet from the entrance of the tunnel, tbe rock suddenly terminated. The 
excavation being continued for 12 feet, the rock, again appeared, the inter- 
mediate space being filled with loose sand. I worked down this shaft until 
it became dangerous to proceed further, from the loose state of the roof and 
of one side. It was a work of enormous labour to empty this pit, and I should 
bavo fwled bad not Captain Commerell come to my assistance. This officer, 
who was au entire stranger to me, with that ready tact and obliging dis* 
position which distingui^ so many of his brother officers of the Royal 
KaTy, bridged the opening abore, and fixing block and sheers, the pit 
was speedily cleared out. 

" In passing down, it was impossible not to be struck with the descrip- 
tion given by Herodotus of the mode in which the Scythian kings were 
entombed. About 25 feet from the mouth of the shaft we mot Yritb human 
remains. The first was a female skeleton, and on her finger was a copper 
key-ring. There were found fifty skeletons, deposited alternately in con- 
trary directions, head and feet, with aboot afoot of sand intervening between 
each layer. Beyond these were the bones of a horse ; then were found six 
more skeletons ; and finally, 52 feet exactly from the mouth of the shaft, 
were two adult skeletons, male and female, enveloped in a white substance 
resembling asphalt, which appeared, however, to me to be dried seaweedi 
and in an amphora, crushed by the superincumbent earth, were the remains 
of a child. The absence of all ornaments of the precious metals surprised 
me greatly. My impression of this wonderful shaft is that it is altogether 
Scythian, and Professor Owen, to whom I submitted the only cranium that 
has arrived in EogUnd safe, namely, that found at the bottom, states that 
it is not Greek. 

" In prosecuting my excavations, several glass vessels, bronze fibulie, and 
ornaments were found, presenting a striking resemblance to those discovered 
in this country with Anglo-Saxon remains. The tombs were about 30 feet 
under the surface ; the desoent to them was by a shaft 3 feet broad and 
from 12 to 16 feet long ; a largo flag closed the entrance, and tbe area 
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irltbin the tombt variod in wie : they were of a BemiciroulAr form ; some 
bad the remaina pUced on niches cat out of the oalcareoiu etratum in which 
the tomh WM formed,. The bodies here had heen placed in coffins; but 
there was rarely eten a trace of hone, all had turned into dust. Sometimes 
there were remains of two or more interments on the ground without anj 
ornaments near ; hut those on the niches or shelves always had glass bottles, 
usually also a lamp of red clay, fibulm, beads of vitreous paste, and always 
there had been walnuts placed in the hand of the corpse. AamBll quantity 
' of wine, which had a distinctly Tinous taste, was found in one of the glaaa 
bottles. 

" The presence of these remsins of so distinctly a Sazon charaoter, can 
only be explained hy the supposition that they may be vestiges of some of 
the Varaogiau guards of the Bysantine Emperon, that faithful guard of 
whom Gibbon thus speaks ; — ' They preserved till the last age of the Empire 
tlie inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use of the Danish or English 
tongue. With their broad and double-edged battle-axes on their shoulden 
they attended the great Emperor te the temple, the senate, and the Hippo- 
drome ; he slept aod feasted under their trusty guard ; and the keys of 
the palace, the treasury, and the capital, were held by the firm and faithful 
hands of the Varangians.' 

" I have thus endeavoured to gire a sketch of the operations which I was 
enabled to carry out, in the intervals of service during the late campaign. 
A full account with representations of all the objects of interest will be 
given in my forthcoming publication.* The originals I have hod the satis- 
faction to deposit in the British Museum. Mr. Kemble's practical experience 
would have been invaluable in so interesting a field. And I often regretted 
that Mr. Vaux had notbeen the exponent of his own admirable instructions, 
which contributed so essentially to the success of tho investigation." 

In returning thanks to Dr. M'Fherson, Mr, Kemble observed, that the 
discovery of walnuts deposited in the hands of the corpse in the tombs 
supposed to be of Varangian heroes, is a fact deserving of notice. Mr. 
Kemble had noticed a similar usage in several iutermeuta which had fallen 
under his observation, as stated in bis discourse at a previous meeting 
(noticed in this Journal, vol. ilii. p. 291). The pyramidal objects of terra- 
cotta, of which several were laid before the meeting, Mr Kemble supposed 
to he weights for Sshing-nets. Similar objects had been found in the North 
of Europe, but of much larger size. The bronxe flbulte and ornaments, 
resembling those of the Anglo-Saxon period in this country, Hr. Kemble 
coQNdered to be unquestionably Teutonic, but they bear a more close analogy 
to ornaments of the same class found in Germany, The layer of seaweed 
in the tomh is a remarkable fact ; a similariuage bad been noticed in inter- 
menta on the shores of the Baltic, and it might have originated in some 
tradition of water-worship, of which traces occur in the superstitions of 
Scandinavia, Mr. Kemble expressed his sense of the services rendered hy 
Dr. M'Pherson in prosecuting so difficult an enterprise, amidst the duties 
of his respouMble position in the late campaign, as also of the spirit and 
taste with which he had engaged in preparing for publication a record of 

* "Antiquities of Kertch ud Researches drairinga bj Hr. Kell, prennt exMopW 
in the C^nimariaa Boaphorm." This of omaineiita al gold, t»«Die, aod JTorjr, 
volaiM, reeentif issued hj Hcasra Smith vues of brraiie, gUsa, and terra eotta, 

--' "■■■ ' ■- =-•—-■- Toins, and Qieok or Bj^untine antiqni- 

ies. 
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his di»coT«ries. He hkd been fortonate b seonrisg the lerncea of bo skilful 
an artist m Mr. Eelli whow drawings had now been laid before the 
Institute. 

In regard to thebronie finger-ring, withakey attached, m in an example 
fband at Cbesterford bj Hr. Neville, it was remarked by Mr. Franks that 
it ia of a Roman type ; aeverat other specimens hsTe occurred in England. 
(Areh. Journal, toI. ziii, p. 423 ; cotnpare alao Wagoner, figs. 303, 304)< 
The pyramidal objects ot elay, of which representations hare sinoe been 
published in Dr. M'Pherson's "Antiquities of Kertch," p. 103, have 
occurred in juxta-position with the remains of ampharee, and sometimes 
bear the same stamps which are found on those reliques. 

Mr. B. Q. Squibb, the author of Torioua Researches into South American 
Antiquities, gare an account of certain ornaments formed of a peouliar pre- 
cious stone, found amongst the ruined cities of Central South America. He 
brought for examination a number of specimens which he had fortunately 
vbtuned, some of them sculptured with sacred symbols or hieroglyphics : 
arery specimen is perforated so as to be attached to the dress, being 
protwbly worn by the priests or the ancient Indian princes. The stone of 
which they are formed, is of great rarity ; it is translucent, beautifully 
flaked iridi apple-green colour, and appears to be nearly allied to the 
"Enphotide" of mineratogists, although not identical with iL These 
precious objects are mentioned by oertun old writers. Bemal Diax del 
Caalitlo, Mr. Squier remarked, speaking of the skill of the Mexicans in 
working metals, commends their great proficiency in polishing precious 
•tones and the Catehihuu, which resemble the emerald. (Lockhart s trans- 
lation, vol. i. p. 233.) They occur also amongst the presents sent by Mon- 
tesuma to the king of Spun, and given to Cortet ; the emperor ia 
reported to have said, "I will add a few Ckalehikitit of such enormous 
value, that I wonld not consent to give them to any one save such a power- 
ful emperor as yours. Each of these stones is worth ten loads of gold." 
(Ibid. p. 378.) Puentes, in bis MSS., relates that the Indians of Quiolii 
wore head-dresses of rich feathers, with brilliant stones, " ehatchiquitet," 
which were very large and of incredible weight. Humboldt, in bis 
Travels in America, bas given many curious particulars regarding these 
eurions objects, knoirn by the name of " Amason stones, ' and of the 
traditions respecting the places where they ore discovered, their physical 
virtues against fevers and as amulets. He considered the material to be 
a feldspar. The history of these stones, Humboldt obaorvee, is intimately 
connected with that of the warlike women whom the travellers of the 
XVIth. century named the Amasons of the New World. Baleigh speaks 
of their great wealth, aud of tbe famoos green stones, or pUdrai hijadtu, 
(See " Humboldt's Travels," Bohn's edition, vol. ii., pp. 395, 400.) 

Mr. Squier brought also for examination a series of very ourous drawings 
of Sooth American antiquities, consisting of gold omamente from New 
Qranada ; tbe head of an idol, ot remarkable workmanship, from Tnlpates; 
a marble vase, elaborately sonlptured, from Comayagua; fictile vaaes, 
partly punted and partly carved in low relief, from -the ruined cities of 
Tenampna and Las Piedras ; plans and views of the ruins of Calamnlla, 
the temple of Tenampna, the inscribed rocks near Anunasina, &c. 

Mr. J. H. Le Eeux gave an account of recent discoveries at Sherborne 
Abbey Church, die interesting architectural features of which have 
been admirably illustrated- by Mr. Petit, in his Memoir given in the 
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TranuotionB of the Institute at the Bristol Keeting, p. 185. Mr. Petit 
notices the remsios of the Lftd; Chftpel, of early English dsts, existing in 
the School House built hj Edwsrd VI. ; the western uvh of the chapel 
WM to be seen ia the aisle east of the choir. In the course of the 
" Restorations " now in progress, through the munificent donation by Ur. 
Wingfield, the present possessor of Sherborne Castlo, the remains of the 
ImAj Chapel have been brought to light. It appears to have been a 
■tmcture beantiAil in proportions and details ; the arched entrance, of fine 
character, of which Mr. Le Kenx produced a drawing, had been blocked 
up, and the chapel oonverted to secular aiea. At the present time it 
forms part of the residence of the head master of the King's School, the 
lower part being wainscoted, so that all remains of the original arrange- 
ment were concealed ; hut fbrtunatelj in the upper chambers, used as 
sleeping rooms for the seirsnts, the groining, the Purbeck marble shafts, 
capitals, and other elaborate decorations, remained vislbla. Some of the 
delicately sculptured foliage had been cut awaj to allow the bedsteads to 
fit more closely. Ur. Le Keux traced Testigea of polychrome decorations, 
and the capitals appeared ^to have been gilded, remains of red colonr also 
occurred in the groining riba. Port of the chapel had been destroyed ; 
the foundations, however, have been traced, and Mr. Le Keux produced a 
ground-plan of the whole, with a restored view, sections, ^c. of this . 
interesting structure. Mr. Le Keux described also the beautiful remains 
of the Befectory, situated on the west side of the cloisters, a lofty 
structure, now divided into floora ; the fine wooden roof still exists in fair 
preservation ; it is of Perpendicular date. He exhibited a drawing of thia 
example, as also of a still more elaborate wooden roof, of finer character, in 
another part of the building which formed part of the monastery. The 
accompanying woodcuts, from drawings bj Ur. Delamotte, will show the 
design of these interesting remuns. Mr. Le Keux produced numerous 
fragments of painted glass and pavement tiles, discovered during the 
examination of the desecrated Lad; Chapel ; also a series of photographs, 
execnted by Ur. Bergman, of Sherborne, illustrative of the architectural 
features of the clmrch and adjacent buildings, the castle, the ft-agment of 
the sculptured efBgy of Abbot Clement (figured in this Journal, vol. xiii. 
p. 288), and the Boyal Charters on the foundation of the schools by 
Edward VI., with the great seal appended, Ur. Le Keux read a letter 
from the Rev. E. Ilarston, Vicar of Sherborne, stating that a stone coffin, 
supposed to have contained the remains of EUielbald, brother of Alfred, 
had been found behind the high altar, where Leland describes his tomb to 
have been. It appeared to have been opened at some previous time, and 
the bones only remain ; no ^agments of garments or any other object 
wei'e found. 

In reference to the cast from an inscribed stone found about March last, 
in Shrewsbury, presented to the Institute by Mr. J. L. Randal, of that 
town (Arch. Journal, vol. xiii. p. 296], the follotiing particulara may be 
acceptable : — The stone, which was discovered at a depth of about 
eight feet below the level of the preaent street, has been fixed near where 
it was found, on the premisea of Ur. Uorley, wine-merchant. Castle Street ; 
it may be hoped that it will be secure from injury, although a more suitable 
place of deposit might have been found in the local museum of the 
Shropshire Antiquarian Society, established through the spirited exertions 
of Dr. HeniT Johnson and other members of that institution, in the uirient 
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mauBUHi knawn u " Tkughan't PlKce." Tbe proporUoni of the fragment, 
which ia of octagon&l fonn, uid staled to be of Pnrbeok marble, and the 
mamier in which tbe inscription ii incised apon three sides of it, will 
appear b; the annexed woodcut. A representation with some account of 
the discoTOTT was communicated bj Mr. £. Edwards, the well-known 
Jocal antiquatj, in the Shrawsbuty Cbronicle of April 25th, 1856, and 
snbse^aenlly giren, with some coneotiona, hj Mr. J. Qough Nicbols, in 
Gent. Uag., Jane, 1856, p. 606. It will be seen that the inscription is 
imperfect below, and it ia probable that the upper portion of it is also 
wanting. Varions suggeRtions have been offered as to the reading of tbe 
inscription ; it seems to us most probable that, with the missing portions, it 
orifpaallj' ran as follows: — kiipatbb: kosteb : £t: ate : FrR;LALM:D:AUz: 
LZSTRANOE : DiBRA : CENT ! iDBz ! DE : PAKDTS : ATERA. It majr be remarked 
that the proposed addition above will divide into four lines of five letters 
each, and that below intotbree,of which one of five letters and two of four; 
an arrangement, it will be observed, in accordance with the portion of 
the inscription which exists. As to tbe ladj mentioned in it, an Avice or 
Hawise, daughter of Sir John Lestrange, 
of EnokjD, married Sir Qriffin De La Pde, 
a person of much note and influence in 
Sbrewaburj in the time of Edward I. She 
survived him, and died in 4th Edward II. 
It has been oonjectored, not without some 
degree of probabilitj, that the Aliz named 
in the inscription was the Hawise just men- 
tioned ; but it would seem to us with more ' 
probabilitj that sbe was some relative, pos- 
ublj an unmarried sister who died before 
her ; and to ber maj be ascribed this com- 
memoratiTe inseriptioo. We learn from the 
Be*. R. W. Byton, tbe historian of Sbrop- 
abire, bj a document in Glover's Collections, 
Eeralds'Coll.,A.fo.ltlb.,tbe date of which 
be considers to be between 1269 and 1275, 
that John le Strange, son of the before 
mentioned Sir John, confirmed to Alice hit 
iitter, ten solidates in Totynton, Norfolk, 
and that tbe deed was witnessed by, among 
others. Sir Griffin son of Wenbunwin, who 
is the QriflSn De la Pole before mentioned. 
Hence it ma; be inferred that AUce waa 
not hia wife, but his wife's sister. 

This ioscribed fragment is stated to be 
ef Pnrbeck marble : it measures 261 inches 
in height, tbe breadth is Ilj inches, the 
thickness 5| inches. Tbe accompanying 
woodcut shows the form of tbe stone, which I 
bears greater resemblance to part of the 
mullion of a window than of Uie shaft I 
of a cross, the purpose which s(»ne ^ 

persons have assigned to it. Some of 

the letters are veir indistinct, bat we have been enabled by close examination 
of the cast, whitm was kmdiy presentedhy Mr. Randal, to asoertwn tbeic 
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.outline vith nifficient necuraoj. Althougli the proportiona of the itone 
may appear ill-euiled to an erect abaft, such as a wayaide or chnrohjard 
erooB, it maj deaerre comidaratioD, that a stone apparently of the Bame data 
and of Tory similar form, and retuniog parta of the traniTOrse limbs gf the 
cross, was found near Islington, in Norfolk, and formerly eiiated in Lord 
Barley's Uusenm at Wimpole. It i< figured in Qent. Mag. xcii. part i. 
p. 65. This fragment bore this inscripUon in similar letters to those on 
the Shrewsbury fragment, — ixiax : sktbitt : ttx : loars : u : Li : orotb : 
' iOTETMt : AHEN : thus eiptunod by Wanley, — Honorati sunt omnes illi 
'qni utam crocem adorant. Amen. 

«tit{qttftM KtCa BBorU at art ttrtAUrtr. 
By Mr. Ai3KBT Wat. — A second brass cmn of Faustina the Elder, 
with the reverse abtebnitas, a female figure standing, holding np her 
drapery with her left hand, as represented on the coins of Faiutina, wiA 
-the phcetux in the right band. It was fonnd recently with fragments of 
Roman pottery, of light ash-coloured ware, portions of the rims of several 
oUa of small dimeoBion, on Horley Land Farm, in the occnpation of 
Mr. John RobinHOD, in the parish of Horley, Surrey, and adjacent to 
the Brighton Railway. Faustina was bom a.d. 105 ; she married 
Antoninus before that prince wu adopted by Hadrian, and died a.d, 141, 
The cun is in very decayed condition, and is interesting only as a fr«sh 
Testige of Roman occupation in Surrey, no remains of tbat period having 
previously occurred in that precise locality. During the autumn of 1854, 
a Oaulish or British gold coin was found in the same parts of Surrey, on 
Harrison's, or Hathresham, Farm, in the occupation of Ur. W. Brown. 
It is a coin of very rare type, presenting on one side a horse, with the 

ribol of a hand above it : the obverse is -plain or very nearly so, and 
htly convex. 
%y the Hon. R. C. Neville. — Ths diminitive figure of a duck, above- 
mentioned, as found in a Roman urn with burned bones, at Rickling, Essex; 
length, about one inch and a tenth. It may have formed the handle of 
some small vessel, the head of an oeiu or some other personal ornament. Com- 
pare a bronie pin in Mr. C. R. Smith's collection; figured. Catalogue, no.286. 
A pair of bronze armlets, and a bronie finger-ring, found in a cemetery at 
Chesterford, November, 1856. The iron springs of a Roman padlock> 
of similar construction to those found at Chesterford, with the large depout 
of iron implements, as described by Mr. Neville in this Journal, vol. xiii, 

?. 7. See plate 2, figs. 21-27.— Alao a flat perforated disc, like a button, 
onned of Roman ware, of the peculiar pottery sprinkled with minute 
particles of quartz or some opake hard substance, as occauonally fonnd 
in mortaria. These perforated discs often occur amongst Roman remains ; 
they may have served as lairuneuli, or pieces for the game of tables, 
resembling draughts. Mr. Neville brought also a drawing of the omoments 
engraved on the pewter alms-dish in Heydon Churvh, Essex, kept with the 
Communion plate. On the upper aur^e are engraved foliage, fiowers, 
and a bird flying : on the reverse are two stamps, each about the siae of 
a shilling, one of them being the rose crowned ; the other indistinct, witit 
lOHN TVB, probably the pewterer's name. Also the initials R. H., within 
a necklace or rosary of ten beads to which a cross is appended. 

By Mr. J, Hbwitt. — Anglo-Saxon ornaments of bronze, brooches, 
tweexera, and tulet-implements, with beads of amber, crystal, and vitreon^ 
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pute, found in the gnvea in the lale of Wight, Bzamined in 1 856. One 
of the bronzo brooohu ia of the scjphite type, of which exampleg have 
been found by Hr. Neville in GambridgcBhire, u alio by Mr. Wjlie at Fur- 
ford, and other localitiea. 

fiy Mr. W. BuROES. — A drawing of an ivory tablet, abont 6} by 5^ 
inclies square, engraved with curioua repreaentatiooB of Morrift^laocers, in 
aix compartmenta. Amongat the number figure the Queen of May, called 
in this country Mud Marian, a young man with pipe and tabor, another 
with a bauble and fool'a coif with ears, and three male dancers, A cnrioni 
dissertation on the ancient English Morria-dance was given by the late 
Ur. Douce, in his Appendix to the Illustrations of Shakapeare. The 
tablet, a work of the XVth. century, was found by Mr. Borgea at Vercelli ; 
it may have ornamented the lid of a casket ; the figures had been partly 
coloured. 

By the Rer. Edward Tkollofe. — A drawing of a very hcautifol little 
bronte perfume-boz, gilded and enamelled (see woodcut, of the sise of the 
original). The peculiar ornament on the lid is 
inlaid with yellow enamel, the field being of 
deep blue, and the four small circles filled with 
green. There are five holes perforated in the 
bottom, and two in the sides, for the emisdon 
of the scent. This little relique, found at Little 
Uumbj, Lincolnshire, b probably Roman, and 
belongs to a class of small ornaments, fre- 
quently enriched witb enamel, often found on Roman sites. Compare 
one of square form, enamelled with blue and 
red, found at Aldborough, figured tn Ur. 
Ecroyd Smith's "Reliquin Isurianie," pt. 25. 
and one found near Flint, Pennant's Wales, vol. i. 
pi. iz. Another more common form is shown by a 
specimen found at Kirkby Thore, Westmore- 
land. Also a drawing of another small bVonsc 
box, in form reaembting a little tub, the lid 
attached by a hinge, and stoutly clamped. It Kirkby Thor*, 

ia of ^It bronxe, diameter H inch, and Oi^.tiia. 

was also found at Little Humby. 

The little object, last mentioned, appears to be of a class of which 
the age and intention has remained unexpluned. There are aeveral in the 
British Museam, and they have been r^;arded as mediioval, and intended 
possibly to contsin nests of brasen 
weights. The more nsual fashion is 
shown by the accompanying wood- 
cut, representing a specimen eibi- 
bited in the Museum at the meeting 
of the Institute in Lincoln, by the 
late Mr. F. N. Brockedon. It had 
been found, with Samianware and 
other Roman remains, in rail- 
way excavations at that city. 
In the details and the oma- 
BTDsn Box, found u LmoDlo. mentation it ia wholly different 

from that found at Lit^c Humby, 
eapecially in the small concentrio nrclea, which form a cruciform ornament 
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on tbe lid ; bat the intention, m also the date, maj probsblrV tbe ume 
in both instancea. 

By Mr. A. W. Franks. — Drawing of a sepulchral slab in Sonthirell 
^linster, near the entrance to the Chapter House. The dimensions are 
about two feet square. There ii a cross incised at each angle of the al&b, 
and on a bctoII in the centre is the following inscription, in blaolc letter : — 

Wc jam SBill'mtf Calbot miin tt fnlrfsnutf Bauii^ai trfttUaii 
trturm'ionttn martuotum 0'b iftgno ttau. 

The eipresBion, tub ngno (Aau, thus used, has not occurred elsewhere. 
Frequent instances hare, howerer, been noticed in medieval works of art, 
of similar allusions to the " Than," regarded, doubtless, as tjpical of the 
sjmbolofsslTation.inEzehiel'sTiBion (chap. iz. v. 4). In the Tulgate the 
passage is thus rendered — " Signa Thau super frontes Tirorum gementium 
et doientium super cunctis abominationibus,',' ^c. A curious sepulchral 
alab, with an incised cross of the " Thau " form, at Hulne Abbej, 
Northamberland, has been figured in this Journal, toI. x. p, 171. 

By Mr. W. R. Crabbe. — Representation of a sepulchral brass, of nnnsnal 
design, in Braunton church, Devon. The plate, a small female figure 
kneeling at a low desk, and toming towards the deiter side, is introduced 
at the foot of a gradated croea of uncommon form, the extremities of the 
shaft and of the limbs being out off diagonallj. The height of the figure 
is 14 inches. An inscribed plate beneath the oross records that this is the 
memorial of ladj Elizabeth Bowrer, daughter of John, Earl of Bath, and 
sometime wife of Edward Chichester, Esq. She died August 24, 1548. 
This interesting little brass will be included in the collection pub- 
lished by Mr, Crabbe, in the Transactions of the Exeter Architectural 
Sooietj. 

Djr the Rbt. J, M. Tbahbbkg. — Lithograph of the monnment of Sir 
Edward Came, knight, of Llandough Caatle, Qlamorganshire, in the 
Atrium of the church of San Gregorio in Uonte Celi, Rome. He was 
twice sent to the Holy See as an Enfoj from the Court of London, aa 
appears by the following inscription : — " Edvardo Camo Britanno, equiti 
aurato, jurisconsulto, oratori summis de rebus Britannin regam ad itnpera- 
torem, ad reges, bisque ad Romauam et Apostolicam sedem, quarum in 
altera legatione a Philippe Uariaque piis regibus missus, oborto dein post 
mortem Uariffi in Britannia schi»niate, spoote patrie carens ob Catholicam 
fidem, cum magna integritatis Terteque pietatis existimatione decessit, hoc 
monumeptum Galfridua Vachanus et Thomas Fremannua amici ex testa- 
mento posueruiit. Obiit anno Salutis udlxi. xmi. Kal. Febr." 

By Mr. J, T. Lainq. — Photographs of the following remarkable archi- 
tectural examples : — West front, Peterborough Cathedral ; the Abbey 
Gale, Ely ; south side of BHgstock church, Northamptonshire, showing 
the round tower at the West end of the church ; Brixworth church, in the 
same county, showing the herring-bone work of wall-tiles, and other curious 
details of coastniction ; the Tower of Earl's Barton church, an example of 
" long and short work ; " there appears to have been a circular vertical 
dial on the south side ; Barton Segrave church ; Queen Eleanor's Cross, 
near Northampton, subsequently to the "restorations;" and Sawston 
Church, Cambridgeshire. These photographs, taken by Mr. Laino, 
were kindly presented to the Institute, forming a valuable adiUtion to ih« 
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collection of umilar illustrfttionB of Eoclesiutioal Architeotnra, to which he 
haa been a liberal contnbutor. 

By Mr. E. Richardbon. — Photographa, taken by Mr. T. Greeoiab, 
illustratiTe of the Architeotoral featurea and of the sculpturoB at Wella 
Cathedral, and QlaBloobury Abbey. 

InPHESstOMB or MBDiATAL SsALS. By Mr. R. RSAOT. — Impreasiona 
from two fine matrices,' preserred in the Fitsiritliain Museum at Cambridge, 
one of them being the seal of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
who succeeded in 1401, and died in 1439 ; the other the aeal of Wellow, 
or Grimesby Abbey, Lincoln eh ire. On the reTerse is inacribed^S'ntf : 
Sotl'ttf : Ut : "Ftttrbp : jHii} '■ Sflhatf : doubtless showing that the seal was 
made in the time of John de Utterby, abbot in 1 369. It is a fine eiample, 
in remarkable preservation : the form ia pointed oral ; two figures of saints 
appear in niches, with elaborate tabernacle work ; one of them is a mitred 
eccleaiutic, holding a cross staff, probably St. Augustine, the other a 
regal personage with an axe, who may be St. Olana. On the dexter side of 
the seal there is an escutcheon, England and Prance quarterly ; and on the 
■inister side, England alone. Under the figures there is a third escntcheon, 
with the following coat : — A cherroo, charged with three fieurs-de-lys, 
between a crown and a lion passant, in chief, and a crosier in base. The 
inscription is as follows : s : go's : abb't' : gt : costbst' ; uo'AaT'ii : s'oi : 
ArevaTiNi ; db : orimesbt.' 

By Mr. F. SPALoiHa, of Bungay. — Impression from a brass matrix, found 
on tho beach at Duawich, Suffolk, after the recent high tide. It is of 
circular form, diameter about i inch ; the device is a bird, retrogardant, 
probably an eagle, •{< ckede (m)ichi. Date, XlVth. century. The frequent 
aiacovery of matrioes in that locality deserves notice : Gardner, in bia 
History of Dunwioh, gives a list of sixty-five seals in his possession, 
" found hereabouts ; " of these great part passed into the Tysaen col- 
lection, and aro in theposaession of Mr. HankJoson. 



Jamhary 2. 1857. 
JoHK UcTCBGU. Ebicblb, Esq., M.A., in the Chair. 

A coramanication was received from the Executive Committee of the 
Exhibition of Art-treasurea, at Manchester, regarding the proposed forma- 
tion of an extensive aeries of examples, ancient and medimval, illustrative 
of the manners and arts of bygone times. Mr. J. B. Waring, to whom the 
direction of this undertaking had been entrusted, gave a statement of the 
general scope of the objeot contemplated by the Committee, the extensive 
apace allotted to the museum, the scheme of its arrangement, and the 
encouragement received from numerous distinguished collectors. The 
Executive Committee expressed the desire that such a projeot, calculated 
to prove not less attractive to the archaeologist than of practical advantage 
to arts and manufactures, mi^t receive the cordial co-operation of the 
Institute and of antiquaries in general. Mr, Kemble, in tendering the 
assurance of the hearty sympathy with which all archaeologists and 
archaeological societies must view so Important ■ purpose, stated that the 

■ Cuts Irom thcM and the other seals in the FitzvUlUm Museum are sopplisd to 
' Ur.Bndf, l,Pruien Street, ShrewslniFjr. ~ >''lc ' 
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Ceotnl Committea had, with the ipecial concurrence of the noUe Preudent, 
Bonght evBTj mekUB of giving furtherance to the deiign ; and that a aab- 
oommittee of friendtj co-operation hod been formed. Mr. Kemble had 
nadertaken the arrangement of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon portion of the 
oollectiona ; and he could not too strongly nrge npon the attention of the 
membera of the Inetitute the iraportanoe of such an opportunitj for the 
iUoBtratioD of the History of Art, through the progresedve ezvnplei of eveiy 
ftge, commencing irith the earliest vestiges of civilisation. 

The Rov. J. 5. Odumihg, of Lichfield, read a memoir on the Sculptured 
Crosses in the Isle of Man, and the Runic inscriptions which they bear, 
adverting especially to an example lately found huilt up in the tower of 
the church at Kirk-Braddon, 

Mr. KsHBLi delivered a discourse on Notices of Heathen Interment 
occurring in Anglo-Saxon Charters. 

The Rev. W. H. Qchheh gave an account of the HSS. in the llbraty of 
Winchester College, especially of a Totnme which contains, amongst varions 
matters of local interest, a coatemporaty Life of Wykeham. Bishop Lowth 
had regarded this book as haying been in the possession of that prelate, hut 
Mr. Ounner considered that the supposition was not grounded on any 
■ufficient evidence. The MS. appears to have been written in the time of 
Adam de Orlton, bishop of Winchester, 1334-45 ; it contains the Fatfi of 
the sees of Canterbury and of Winchester, the value of benefices in the 
patron^ of the latter, as also of the whole of the diocese; with a summary 
of the Taxatio of the dioceses of the province of Canterbniy, written about 
1333. With these had been bound up a short life of Wykeham, bat evidenoe 
is wanting to show that the volume had actually been in his poSBession. 

Hr. M. AiSLABiE DehHav, of Piersebridge, communicated some further 
details in regard to ancient vestiges brought to light during the progress of 
railway operations at Carlebury, co. Durham (See Arch. Journsil, vol. xiii. 
pp. 96, 101). Numerous iutermenta, probably of the Roman period, had 
been found ; in one instance five skeletons lay together as if they had been 
interred in one oontinuous trench ; three urns of Roman ware were fomid 
with them. At another spot several teeth of a. horse were found near some 
human remains, a broken olla, and a third brass coin of Antoninus Pius. 
Several other examples of pottery have occurred, and amongst the coina 
discovered in recent eicavatioos may be mentioned two silver coins of 
Trojan, and two of Geta ; one of the latter lay close to a human skull, and 
had probably been deposited as a Naulvm in Uie mouth of the corpse. The 
head had been covered by a roughly dressed flat sandstone, placed hori- 
lootally, to protect it from the pressure of superincumbent earth, or rather 
■tones, in which it lay inhumed. This mode of protecting the head, Hr. 
Denham observes, i* very usual in Roman graves at Piersebridge, and it 
may serve to show that the body had been interred in a shroud cmly, 
without any cist. 

The ves^ges of Roman times recently found have wholly ocoarred 
within a narrow limit, extending about 200 paces to the But, and about 
120 West, of the turnpike rood to Bishop Auckland, which occupies the 
track of the Watling Street. Piersebridge is situalo immediately within 
the bounds of a Roman station, the area of which is nearly nine acres, 
supposed to be the Uaoib of the itineraries. Mr. Denham described a rade - 
cist, placed North and South, formed of unwronght blocks of sandstone, to 
be Men pngeoting fiom the brokea face of earth in the North-£aM 
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mgle of the "Kiln Garth," About 20 feet West {nm the Vftilmg 
Street. It hod been examined during tbe railway operations ; but nothing, 
with tbe excepUon of bones, was found. Carlebury, a nllage placed on 
the higher ground, to the North-East of Fienebridge, is supposed to bare 
been occupied in Saxon times : local tradition affirms that an armj of' 
soldiers were interred under a large mound in this township, c^lod 
" Smuther Law," Mr, Benham had recently obtained a flint arrow-head 
found at Cliffe, on the opposite bank of the Tees, tbe first .relique of 
the kind found in thai neighbourhood. The remarkable entrenchments at 
Stanwick, and other early remains in this tocalitj, have been described 
in the llemoir bj Ur, M'Lauchlan in this Journal, rol. vi. p, 217, where 
a plan of the Roman catnp at Piehebridge is giren, aa also in his Survey of the 
Watling Street, executed by direction of the Duke of Northumberland, and 
published through the liberal permission of His Grace, by tiie Archaeological 
Institute. 

Tbe Rer. Edwin Jervib communicated three documents which relate to 
Lincolnshire, and are preserved amongst the efidences at Doddlngton 
Park, in that county. We are indebted to Mr. W, S. Walford for the 
following abstracts ; — 

1. Undated. Grant, whereby Alan, son of Robert " delehonedyc " of 
Sntton,' gave to his son, John, and his heirs and assigns all the land which 
he (Alan) bad in a place called " Goderyc places," lying in the territory of 
Sutton, between land of Kobert, his (Alan's) brother, on the south, and 
land of John Temper on the north, and half an oxgong outside the sea- 
ditch (fossat' maris], lying in a placo called " Fenkocmersko," * of the fee 
of Scotenay, with free ingress and egress ; to hold of him (Alan) and hi> 
heirs to him (Thomas), his heirs, and assigns, rendering therefore yearly to 
Alan and his heirs one farthing of siWer only, at the feast of the Nativity 
of our Lord, for all secular services, customs, kc. Warranty by Alan 
against all men and women. In testimony whereof he affixed his seal 
thereto : " Hiis testibus Domino Alano do Sutton capellano, Alano de 
Godesfeld de eadem, Johanne temper de eodem, Roberto burdun, Waltero 
od gutturam, Eudono ad gutturam,' Roberto Alio ketelborti, Roberto clerico, 
et multis aliis." 

On a label a pointed oval seal, 1 1 inches in length, of green wax ; device, 

a flenr-de-lis ; legend — * a' alahi e'. 

Though without date, this deed is probably of tbe Xllllh century. 

2. 46 £dw, HI. (1372).— Release by Hugh, son of Robert Payntour 
of Lincoln, to Thomas de Banhsm of Lincoln of all right and claim in the 
lands, tenements, and rents, which were the aforesaid Robert's, in the 
parishes of St. Peter ad placita, and St. Peter at the skin-market (ad 
forum pellium) in Lincoln ; to hold the same to the said Thomas, bis heirs, 
and assigns, of the chief Lords, by the services therefore due, and of right 
accustomed. Warranty by Hugh against all persons. In testimony 
whereof he affixed bis seal thereto : " Hiis testibus Johanne Toke tunc 
msjore Civitatis Lincoln ', Johanne de Farlesthorpe tunc ballivo ejusdem, 
Johanne do Blythe, Johanne de Wykford, Roberto de Carlelone et aliis." 

' Probably Sotlon, n pari^ on the oeenn about two nilca north of Satloii. 

Liacotiuhira coail,aboat tiva mileanoitfa- In regard to the frequcDt occurrence of 

BHt of Alfon). thia term in namea of plaeea in Lincoln- 

' Or ponibly, Fenkotmerake. abire, see Tnimetioiia of the loatitBt*, 

* At tha Qowt t Traitborpe Goot Lincoln meetiug, p. 68. (^ iOI.>QIc 
YOL, XIT. V L^ 
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Dated at Lincoln on Tbanday next after tlie Feast of St. Uichael th« 
Archangel in the forty-siith jwr of King Bdir, III. 

On a label a circular s^, i of an iaeh in diameter, of dingy brown 
wax ; deTiee, a lion nunpont ; l^ead — * s' : ivliane : de : beih : ion ; in 
the capitals called Lombardic. This seal is well designod and cut ; and 
though the deed purports to bear Hugh's seal, this could hardly haTe been 
made for htm. He may hare found or purchased it, and appropriated it ; or 
though a lady's is less likely to have been so employed, it may have been the 
seal of some other person, used for the occasion ; a practice very preTalent 
at a later period when there was no signature, and perhaps not uncommon 
even at the date of this deed. There were several churches in Lincoln dedi- 
cated to St. Foter, beside those now existitfg (see Ecton'a Thesaurus) ; but 
neither of the above appears amoug either the present or the destroyed 
churches. The " Ecclesia B. Petri ad placita " occurs however amongst 
the churches in Lincoln, Taxst, Eccl. p. 76. " Ad placita," seemstorefer 
to some court. Was a court ever held at, or near, St. Peter at the arches ? 
Indorsed, in a later hand, is " Carte ted ad pliCa [a dash through the I] 
Bci Petri ad plita [as before] & sci Petri ad forum pellium." 

3. 9 Hen. IV. (1408)— Grant of pcnwon by Walter, Priorof SixhUle, 
of the Order of St. Gilbert, and the convent of the same place ; whereby, 
after reciting that their venerable Lord, Thomas, Lord la Warre, had given 
them a meadow and pasture called Caidecote, in Tirryngtone, next Sixhille, 
in the county of Lincoln, to hold to them and their successors, for main- 
buning certain divine services and works of piety within their priory, and 
also to pay yearly to the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of the 
B. Mary, Lincoln, to the use of the Vicars there, five marcs sterling, for 
the performance of certain divine services by the said Vicars in the 
Cathedral Church aforesaid for ever, as more fully appeared by a certun 
charter of feoffment made by the said Thomas, Lonl la Warre, to them 
thereof, — the said Prior and Convent granted to the said Dean and Chapter 
ft certain yearly pension of five marcs, to hold of them, the Prior and 
Convent, to the said Dean and Chapter and their successors, to the use of 
the said Vicars and their successors, to be paid at Lincoln to the provost, 
for the time being, of the said Vicars at the terms (i.e. feasts) of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and of St, Martin in the winter, as therein expressed, for the 
perpetual support of certain divine services in the Cathedral Church 
aforesaid, by the said Vican, according to the ordinance of the said 
Thomas, L(ffd la Warre, to be made thereof. Which graiit was made 
mbject to a condition for determining the said pension in case the Prior 
asd Convent were lawftilly evicted from the said meadow and pasture under 
a previous title, without any fraud, deceit, or covin of theirs ; but so that 
if they recovered the same, then the pension was to he paid as before 
mentioned ; and for payment of the pension as aforesaid, they bound them- 
selves by the present deed. In testimony whereof to one part of it, 
remiuning in the possession of the said Vicars, the Prior and Convent 
•et the common seal of their House, and to the other part, remouiug in 
their possession, the Vicars had set their common seal. Dated at SixbiUe 
the 20th day of January in the ninth year of the reign of King 
Hen. IV, 

On a label is a pointed oval seal (broken), 11 inches in length, of red 
wax in greeu : device, half-figure of the Virgin with the Infant Saviour 
at the breast, and below, half-llgure of an eccleeiastic in attitude of p»y94 f 
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legend imperfect — * lictakb protege soa rbt, in m 

colled Lombardio capitals. Tbe last word is probably Reum, for a line 
ma; be traced orer the v. It has been snggested bj Mr. A. W. Franks, 
that the miMiog words were tiroo oetii. If bo, the whole reads " Lactans 
Vit^ Deam protege sancta reum." Tbia has little of the character of a 
common teal, thongh from tbe deed sncb appears to be tbe £aot. 

Note. — Little is to be found of tbe Prioi; of SiihiUe, or Siile. 
According to Dngdale's MonasticoD, last edit., vi., p. 964, it was a 
Qilbertiae Priorj of Nuni and Canons, dedicated to the B. Virgin, and 
is Ewd to have been founded bj a person named Qrelle or Gresle. The 
common seal is there described as it was found attached to the Surrender 
of the Priory, dated 27th September, 30 Hen. VIII., in the Augmentation 
Office, with little of tbe legend remaining. The device seoms to correspond 
with the above ; it is probablj from the same matrix. In tbe Monasticon 
mention ia made of an Indenture between Thomas de la Warre, clerk, 
and tbe Canons of Sixhille ; the property is not named. That waa 
probablj tbe same person who is called in the above deed our venerable 
lord Thomas, Lord la Warre. The term " veuerabilis dominus," applied 
to him, agrees with the Buppoaition of bis being an ecclesiastic, though 
the deugnalion " dominus la Wsrre," is snggestive of a lavman. But it 
appears that the Thomas, Lord la Warre, who succeeded bis brother in 
22 Rich, II., waa a priest and rector of Manchester, and had summons to 
Parliament till 4 Hen. VI. as " Hagistro Thomte de la Warre," in which 
year be died ; and in him terminated tbe male succession of la Warre 
to that barony, which thereupon passed through a female to tbe family of 
West. 

The Rev. F. Dtson communicated a notice of tbe discovery of a con> 
siderable deposit of bars of metal, stated to bo of steel, recently found at 
tbe top of one of the Dingles near the Wyche Rocks, about half a mile 
distant from tbe present pass from Great Malvern into Herefcrdsbire. 
Three of the bars were sent for examination, being specimens of the board, 
which conNsted of about 150 pieces of steel much decayed by rust ; they 
lay at a depth of three feet under the turf, covered by pieces of rock, and 
forming a mass encrusted together by the decay of the metal. Some of 
the buv were so deeply rusted that they crumbled to fragments on being 
removed. Those which were sent by Mr. Dyson for exhibition to the 
meeting measured 22 inches in length, three quarters of an inch in breadth, 
and about one-fifth of an inch in tbiclinesH. One end is blunt, as if cut 
off at right angles, the other appears to have been formed to receive a 
handle of some description, the sides of the bar being hammered out and 
turned over, so as to form a kind of open socket. The exact fashion, how- 
ever, of this part cannot be distinctly ascertained, owing to the thick 
incrustation of rust. The bars are of equal thickness and breadth 
throughout the whole length. It hod been conjectured, Mr. Dyson stated, 
that these objects might have been mining tools ; and it may deserve 
notice that, about 70 or 80 years since, the occurrence of yellow mica in 
the sienite, of which the rocks at tbe Wyche are composed, led to mining 
operations near the spot where these bars of metal have been discovered, 
in tbe vain expectation of obtaining gold. A notice of these wtn-kings, 
which proved wholly fruitless, has been given by Mr. Horoer in the 
" Geological Trnnsactions." The bars appear too short to have been used 
in boring for such purposes, to which also their blunt extremities seem ill 
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Adapted, and it had been suggested thatthej maj have been merelj" gads," 
or pieces of steel, usually imported from foreign countries in garbm, or 
■beaTes, of 30 ban.* Tbe number found at tbe Wjche would aaoordingly 
hare formed fire suoli sheares, and thej maj bare been concealed near the 
mountain-pass in troublous times, or possiblj hy some trarelling trader, 
whose paek-borse fuled on the heights in trarersing the Malrern range. 
In 1824 a similar discorerj occurred in the neighbouring countjr of 
Gloucester. In the centre of the camp on Meon Hill, a deposit of 393 
bars, almost idenlJc^ with those found near Malrern, was brought to light ; 
they lay in a heap, and bj the specimen preserred in the Goodrich Court 
Armory, figured in Skelton's Illustrations, roL i. pi. 45, it appears that 
eaob bar measured 30 inches in length, slightly tapering towards the blunt 
extremity, the oUier eud being furmed, as abore described, with a rudely 
fashioned open socket. Tbe late Sir S. Ueyriok considered these bars to 
hare beea the flexible jarelins of the VelUet, of which mention is made by 

flntftuftici xnlt matki ct Slrt CrbfbiUV. 

By Mr. Pollard. — A stone celt, or axe-head, of the moat simple form, 
found on Hounslow Heath in digging the foundation for a building, about 
100 yards North of the 12 mile stone from London, between Hounslow 
and Bedford. Sereral similar celts found there are in Lord Londesborough's 
colleetion. Also, an object of the same class, found in co. Middlesex, in 
Jamuca ; it is shaped and polished with much care, and the smaller 
extremity rery pointed. Mr. Eemble obserred that this tj'pe ctoaely 
resembleA that frequently found in Norway, and of which examples bare 
occurred occasionally in Normandy. In the West Indies these objects of 
■tone were in use for the purpose of cooling water. 

By Mr. W. J. Bebhhard Siiith. — A fragment of eUg's born, about 5 
inches in length, 2 inches in diameter, with a perforation apparently 
adapted to receire a haft, and supposed to hare been intended as the 
mounting for an implement of stone in times of remote antiquity. It was 
found in Wychwood Forest, OifordHhire, with human remains and pottery of 
early character. Professor Quekett had determined that it is a portion of 
the horn of the red deer of tbe extinct species. Mr. Kemble obserred that 
this object is the only example, to his knowledge, hitherto noticed in tbis 
country ; umilar retiques hare frequently been found on the Continent, and 
three, found near Amiens, are preserred in tbe British Museum'. Other 
examples, precisely resembling that exhibited, are figured in the " An^i- 
quites Celtiques," by U. Boucher de Perthes, pi. 1 and 2. Mr. Kemble 
produced a series of drawings of objects of this class which had fallen 
under his obserration in museums in Germany aud other localities ; they 
were intended to illnstrate the use of tbe horn of the elk and the deer in 

* According to Fleta, lib. ii. o. 12, the u Cologne. Harrison, in his Deeeriptioo 

garba of iteel consisted of 80 pieces. In of Brit&in, written about 1679, and pre- 

3ia tablei ot daea oa merelundiia, Boyn' fixed to Holinghed'i Chronicle, observes. 

Hist at Sandwich, p. 437, mention occnra — "ta for our Steele, it is not so good for 

of the " garbe de far de Cologne," uid in edge-tooles u that of Col^ne, and yet 

Arnold's Chnm. Appendix, p. 75, the the one is often sold for the other, and 

item " Faget ytaae," occun. Iron and like< tale used in both, that is to eaie, 

steel were imported in such buadlea or Ihirtie gads to the sheCTc^ and twelra 

garbn from Normand/ and Spain, as well sheSes to the bnrdm." Book iii. Ghi(L^,^ 
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prinu^TO times. Amoagit these were ■ coulter of red deer'i honi. 
pNeeired at Mecklenborg ; portions of horn, formiog knives b^ meuia of 
BmiiU Umine of silez inHrted on their edgenf on aie-hesd of polished 
elk's horn, with other reliques, from the Berlin Ifuseom. HoweTer rare 
such ohiects may be in thia country, Ur. Kembl« expressed the belief that 
more close investigation would biiag to light many examples, hitherto 
unnoticed. 

By the Bev. Qbbvills J. CfiBsTEa. — Two disks of flint, of irregnlarly 
rounded shape, measuring about an inch in diameter, one side eonrez, and 
chipped with conuderable care, the other comparatiTely flat, and roughly 
fiuuiioned. Their thickness is about half an inch. One of the speoimens 
produced was found near Ualton, Yorkshire, the other near Pickering, and 
they occur in those districts in great numbers. When fields are ploughed 
up on the high moors near the place last named, a locality full of ranaina 
of very early age, these flints appear in abundance on the surface of the 
soil ; they aro also sometimes found in barrows. Precisely similar irapte- 
menta of stone are figured by U. Boucher de Perthes in his " AQtiqiut& 
Celtiques." 

By Hiss Mary Walker. — A collection of Roman reliques found at 
Kenchester, Herefordshire, on the site of the Roman station iuosa oastha, 
about half a mile from Credenhill, and about 5 miles West of the city of 
Hereford. They comprised twenty-seren coins of rarious reigns, bronze 
fibal» and fragments of ornaments chiefly of personal use, a finger-ring, 
a broDie spur, the iron point of which had perished with rust, Ac, portions 
of metallic scorisa, part of an ornament of jet, fragments of mosmc pave- 
ments, Ssmian and other Roman wares, specimens of gloss, of which one 
may have served for glazing a window, abo a small bead of coloured glass, 
and a pin and needle or bodkin of bone. Hr. John Hardwtck, of Creden- 
hill, on whose estates the interesting remiuns of the Roman station are 
situated, stated that the coins and antiquities sent by him to Miss Walker 
had been found during the last 10 or 15 years, on various occasions. The 
utnation of Kenchester (Ur. Hardwick observed) is most heau^ful, and 
the station waa strongly fortified by a stone wall, 6 or 7 feet in thickness, 
with entrance gates, enclosing 21 acres. The soil is of very dark colour, 
almost black, lowing evidence, as it has been supposed, of the destruction 
of the city by fire, when deserted by the inhabitants themselves, or by the 
enemy, as quantities of charred wood, molten iron, and glass, with many 
other things, amply testify. About forty years ago the site was a complete 
wildemess of decaying walls and debris ; at that time it was converted into 
tillage at an enormous ezpense, and nothing but the high price of com 
could have at all compensated for the great outlay in clearing it. Since 
that time it has been under the plough, and the stones having been removed 
M deep as the plough penetrates, it produces very fine crops of com. The 
land is loose and friable, and fine as a garden ; in the drought of summer . 
the streets and foundations of the houses are quite perceptible, as the 
crops do not grow so high or luzuriant as in other parts. There is no 
doubt many of the buildings wera of timber, for along the lines of streets, 
at regular distances, the plinths in which the timbers were inserted, have been 
taken up, the holes being cut about i inches square ; the plinths measured 
2 feet in each direction, and they lay 2 feet under the present surface. 
About 12 or H years ago a tesselated pavement was laid open, 15 feet 
square, but bmng ezposed to the (ur it soon crumbled to pieces : a portion 
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of it was remored to the Museum &t Hereford, where it still remaiiiB. In 
the eicavfttions m&de at that time, & number of hsnd-mills were found, some 
of them in perfect ooDdition. The stones moMured ftboat 18 inches ia 
diftmeter. The station occupied a rising ground commanding most 
extensive Tiewa, yet still must be eonndered in n TelJey. The prindpol 
■treet was a direct line through the town, from east to west, 12 or 15 feet 
wide, with a gutter along the centre, to carrj off refute water, as is trace- 
able by the difference in the growth of crops. The streets i4)pear to have 
been gravelled. The old Roman road remains perfect at either end of the 
town for some miles. The coins are general!; found on the surface after 
ploughing, more espaoially whan the ground has been washed by heavy 
rains. 

A memoir by Mr. C. Roach Suite on some aorious Roman antiquities 
found at Magna, including an Oculist's stamp, may be found in the Jonmal 
of the' Archaeological Association, vol. ir, p. 280. Some notices of 
Kencheater, and of the Roman ways leading to it, are given by Mr. Davies, 
in his " Herefordshire under the Britons, Romans, and Anglo-Saxons," 
Arehaeologia Cambrensis, vol. t. N, S. p. 96 ; and Mr. T. Wright gave a 
more detailed notice of the station, Qent. Mag., vol. xzxni. p. 124, with 
representations of several diminutive bronxe figures found there, posHbly 
votive offerings. 

By Mr. Westwood. — A series of examples of the types of Celtic and 
ancient Irish Ornamentation, prepared for publication in the " Grammar of 
Ornament," produced under the direction of Mr. Oiren Jones. Also 
drawings of the architectural peculiarities of the church of St. Wotlos, at 
Newport, Monmouthabire. 

By Mr. Lb Kedx. — Drawings of varioui churches in Berhsbire, by Mr. 
J. C. Buckler, inclnding the churches of Englefield, Ruscomhe, Pangboum, 
Bueklebury, Compton, Sunning Hill, Hampstead Norrii, &e., and the 
ancient maaaion (rf Upton Court. Also plans of the vestiges at Caersws, 
Montgomeryshire, supposed to be the Mtdiolanum of the Roman age, and 
a map of the Roman Roads in the neighbourhood, by the Rev. David Davies, 
accompanied by numerous reliques of the Roman period, discovered there 
in ezcavatioDB carried out under his direction in 1847. A full account of 
these investigation B, accompanied by a map of the Roman roads, and the 
|dan of an extenuve villa, has been given by Mr. Daries in the Arehaeologia 
Camhrensis, vol, iii. Third Series, p. 151. Mr. Le Keux brought also a 
coUec^on of illuminated initial letters, forming a complete alphabet, from a 
MS. of the XV th century, they are of very elaborate design, and probably 
of German art. 

By Mr. Dodd. — A small miniature portrait of Sir Francis Drake, painted 
in oU on copper. 

February 6, 1857- 
The Hon. R. C. Nevillk, Vice President, in the Chair. 

Mr. A. Hekrt Rbidd communicated a report, addressed from Goormoh, 
ID Upper Egypt, giving an account of his recent explontlion in the rast 
necropolis near Thebes, and in the Valley of the Tombs of the Pharaohs of 
the eighteenth dynasty. Mr. Rhind, through the friendly mediation of the 
consul general, Mr, Bruce, had been faroored by the viceroy with a SraiM, , 
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tnthoriBiog him to pnnne hia rMearoheB and make exciTationj) ia bdj' parU 
of Egypt ; and the fAcilities thna conceded promised to enaure certain very 
aatiBfactoi; rerolta. Ur. Rhind stated, also, that he had originated exca- 
vations in the island of KlepbaDdne, of which Lord Henry Scott and Hr. 
Stohart had undertaken the direction ; and he promised to make known to 
the InaUtute hereafter, the results of these infestigationg, on which a 
numerous body of labourers had already been actively engaged. 

Hr. Nbtille related the following remarkable discovery of Boman 
reliques in Essex, of very rare deseription ; they have fanned a valuable 
accession to his eitensiTe musenm at Audley End. 

"In the beginning of last December, some laboorers cutting land drains 
in a field called Bramble Shot, the property of Mr. Green at Great Chester- 
ford, discovered the following ancient remuns. The two men employed were 
working in parallel ditches, about twenty feet asunder. A large black 
earthenware urn stood close beside one ditch, when discovered it was perfect, 
but it fell to pieoea on being moved ; it contained burnt bones of animals. 

"Near the other drain, exactly opposite, the two curious bowls now 
exhibited, were found depo«ted in black soil, two feet from the surface. 
With them lay the fragments of two vases of dark Roman pottery and 
elegant form. One of them baa been restored and measures 10 inches in 
height, a aeroas the mouth, 3} across the foot, great«t circamference 16 
inches (see woodcut). 

" The accnrate drawing by Lady Charlotte NeriBa must suffice to give a 
correct idea of its shape, since the vessel is too shattend to bear removal 
for exhibitioQ. Two pairs of bow-shaped Hlver 
fibutffi were next found lying in the soil. Both 
pairs have been connected by a silver safety 
ohtun, or cord of wire very skilfully plaited ; 
this remains perfect in one pair, and portions 
are still attached to the brooches of the other : 
only one brooch is entire, the remaining three 
having been broken in separating tbem from 
the clay in which they were found. Two hafts 
of iron knives were the only other objects dis- 
covered, although I sent a workman to ex- 
amine carefully tbo remaining space between 
the two drains. 

" There were several brouse fibulte found at 
Chesterford of similar form to those above no- 
ticed ; these are now in my musenm, and some 
specimens have links of bronze chain fastened 
to them. Amongst the numerous fictile vessels 
discovered near that village, I have never seen 

a shape exactly the same as the example found ji„^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
on this occasion, and here represented. vtw«ts fbrmwi of Kimmeridni 

"I may also remark, that I possess two Sit "h4™*io ta,""'*"* 
bowls of black earthenware of the same form 

as those exhibited, but they are rused upon a foot or stand, instead of being 
flat at the bottom. The site of the discovery now described ia east of 
Chesterford, upon the brow of a steep hilt, sloping towards the north-west. 

" A tumulus may possibly have once covered this deposit and been 
obliterated by agricnitnre, but there is no record of any such mound having 
existed there." 



Vessel formsd of KiminBndiB coal, found in Dec. ISM. at Great Chentetford . 
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The remarkable tesseU here described were in & ttate of remarkablo 
preBerratien when found, and were considered to be of wood, black with 
age and the moiature of the clay in which they had been embedded. After 
a short exposure, however, to the air, the material began to croek and 
flake, assuming precisely the appearance of the dark brown shale of th« 
coast of Dorset, of which the " Kimmeridge coal-money " is formed. The 
identity of the material is so erideut in the present condition of the Tessels, 
that there can be no hesitation in regarding them as examples of the 
manufacture supposed to have been extensively carried on in Koman times 
in the neighbourhood of Kimroeridge, in the isle of Furbeck. In this point 
of view, the curious vessels in Ur. Neville's museum are highly interesting, 
as connected with a'rcmarkable branch of ancient industry, the chief 
evidence of which has hitherto been supplied by the disks, now generally 
regarded as having been the waste pieces thrown aside in turning orna- 
ments on the lathe. This explanation was first suggested by Mr. Sydenham, 
whose memoir read at the Canterbury meeting in 1844, was published in 
this Journal, vol. i. p. 347. The objects found at Chosterford unquestion- 
ably belong to the Roman period, The dimensions of the vessels, which 
may possibly be designated as caniitra, are, height 3 inches, diameter at 
the hose 7f inches, at the rim Si inches. In the centre, inside the vessel, 
there is a flat boss, which presents a remarkable resemblance to the common 
forms of the "KimmBridge coal-money," and was probably left to give 
additional strength to the bottom of the vessel, for which purpose abo, it 
may be supposed, several concentric rings in considerable relief were formed 
on the under side of the bottom, in the same manner as on the bronze 
tmllcB or skillets, of which numerous examples have been found in this 
country. The Caniitrum was usually of basket-work, serving to contiun 
bread, fruits, or vegetables, but there were also silver ctmutra amongst the 
appliances of the table in Roman times, designated as caniilra lieearia, 
and it is not improbable that they were occasionally of other less preciooe 
materials. With the exception of armlets, objects formed of theKimmeridge 
shale are of very rare occurrence. The pair of vases found at Warden, 
Bedfordshire, described and figured in Professor Henslow's Memoir in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, in 1846, are the most 
remarkable examples hitherto on record. Th^se measure about 14 inches 
in height, and are composed of several portions, rabeted together : one of 
the pair is now in the Museum of the Cambridge Society ; the other 
(imperfect) is in the British Museum. Professor Henslow notices a portion 
of a large patera of this kind of shale, found near Colchester. A curious 
specimen of a material, apparently identical with the " Kimraeridge shale,' 
may be seen amongst Roman remains in the musemn at Boulogne, chiefly 
found near that locality rich in Roman vestiges. It is a round covered 
box or coftella, measuring about 5 inches in diameter, in very perfect state, 
the lid is ornamented with concentric raised rings, turned with the lathe. 
In the same collection may he seen two armlets of the same material, and 
several armlets of jet or cannel coal. The subject of the Kimmeridge 
manufactures has been carefully investigated by the Rev. John Austen, of 
Ensbury, who has prepared a memoir on the subject for publication in the 
" Papers read before the Fnrheck Society," 

Hr. Westwood offered some observations on the remarkable sculptured 
monuments of a certain district m Scotland, and the peculiar symbols 
oecorrmg upon them, with especial reference to the recently. pubU^i work 

VOL. X17. ^''•O '[\ I '- 
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produced by Mr. Stuart, under the anspicea of the Spalding Club, and 
entitled " The Sculptured Stones of Scotland." See the notice of that 
work in this volume. Mr. WeBtwood alluded also to the eitstenoe of 
numeroue sculptured craases and sepulchral slabs, of different character 
and age, in various parts of Scotland, eapeciallj in the western oountiea, 
well deserring of attention, and expressed the hope that the admirable 
works produced by the late Mr. Chalmers, of Aldbar, and by Mr. Stuart, 
might stimulate other antiquaries to prosecate the illustration of this 
interestiug class of antiquities. 

In regard to the sculptured slabs In Scotland, Mr. Albert Wat 
remarked that they exist id great numbers in the ancient cemeteries, some 
of them being rery elaborately ornamented, and well deserring to be care- 
fully drawn and published, The numerous memorials at lona have been 
figured by Mr. Qrabam, in bis work on the ancient remains in that island.* 
During a recent Tisit to Argyllshire, Mr. Way had been informed that 
numerous sculptored slabs brought from lona, exist in various gTave-yarda 
on the western coasts, and especially at Strachur, on the shores of Loch 
Pine. According to tradition, a boat laden with such spoils fron Icolmkill 
bad been chased by the islanders, and the plunderers had thrown their 
cargo of stabs overboard near the shore, where the fishermen stated that 
they still lay in fire fathom water. In the churchyard of Strachur, 
anciently Kilmaglass, Mr. Way had found three Hclily carved slabs in low 
relief, bearing considerable resemblance to those still to be seen at lona, as 
figured in Mr. Qraham's volume, the device being a large sword, with two 
lions combatant at the top of the slab, and truling foliage of elegant design 
filling the vacant spaces. On obtaining tools and removing a layer of rank 
and decaying vegetetion, ho brought to light several other slabs, thirteen in 
all, mostly ornamented with thr> sword and foliage ; on one only thero is a 
miniature effigy of an armed man standing with a spear in his hand. Two 
of the slabs presented the symbol of the shears, doubtless indicating the 
interment of a female ; en another was seen a chalice and paten, Accord- 
ing to the local tradition, these venerable reliques had been brought by the 
Fergusons, a family resident in the parish, to garnish their graves, whilst 
some of the slabs were pointed out as covering the resting-places of 
Camerons and other inhabi^pnts. The church, it may be observed, is a 
modem building ; the ancient church of Kilmaglass stood at a considerable 
distance, and it is probable that the interments in the present burial-ground 
are comparatively of recent date. Mr. Way observed that the use of 
sepulchral symbols appeared to have been retained in Scotland to a very 
late time. At Strachur he saw a head stone with a pair of scissors, 
marking the grave of the village tailor, as late as 1772. In the cemetery 
surrounding Dunblane cathedral, there are many heed-stones and slaos 
bearing incised representations of the bows, or yoke for oxen, the coulter 
or plough-share, indicating that the deceased were farmers. One of them 
bore the date 175!). On another stone appear the barber's bason, raur 
and comb ; on another a pair of scales, sugar-loaf, and yard measure, the 
symbols of a grocer who had followed also the calling of a draper ; on 
another a shoemaker's stick and cutting-knife, &o. In refereuco to the 

' Tliis inlereating ToltHne is entitled, two lithographs, views of tlie arehitsc- 
■' Antiqaities of lona," by H, D. Grahani, tnral renuuns, tombs, senlptnred otobbcs, 
London, Day and Son, IBSO, *ta. Fif^- and several very curious aSgies, &o. 
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comb and mirror lo frequently seen on the early Btones figured in Ur. 
Stuart's rsluable work, it may deserve notice that the like symbols are seen 
on the tomb at lono, with tba effigy of the PrioreM Anna, who died in 
1543. It is figured by Mr. Qrobam, plate 45. 

Mr. HAWEisa stated that a proposal bad recently been forwarded to him 
from Sbropahire, for carrying out an eitensive work of " Restoration " at 
Battlefield church, near Shrewsbury. The remains of that structure, 
which is supposed to have been erected after the battle of Shrewsbury in 
1403, and still displays an effigy of Henry IV. placed over the great east 
window, are actually in rery dilapidated conditiou. They had been viewed 
with much interest by the members of the Institute on the occasion of 
their meeting in Shrewsbury, when they were so hospitably welcomed at 
Sundorne Castle and llaugbmond Abbey, by the late Mr. Corbet, who took 
great interest in the preservation of the venerable church situated on hia 
estate. Mr. Hawkins expressed the earnest hope that the ancient features 
of the structure might not be mutilated and disguised, as too frequently had 
proved to be the result of the inconsiderate prosecution of so-called 
" restorations ; " and he proposed a Kesolution to that effect, which was 
nnanimouily adopted by the meeting. 

Mr. Hdnter gave the following particulars regarding a Knife and Fork, 
now in the possession of Mr. Thomas Wyndham Jones, of Nantwich, and 
exhibited by him on this occasion. They are said to have formed a portion 
of the effects of Mrs. Elizabeth Milton, the third wife of the Poet, and his 
widow for between fifty and sixty years. 

'* That Mrs. Milton, who was by birth a member of the family of 
Minshul of Wistaston, in the neighbourhood of Nantwich, did retire to 
Nantwich, and died there, is a point established b; abundance of evidence, 
which it is nunecessary now to repeat Mr, Wyndham Jones has placed in 
my hands an authenticated copy of her will from the register at Chester, 
and an authenticated copy of the inventory of her effects from the same 
register. The will is dated 27th August, 1727, and it was proved on the 
lOth of October following before the rural dean of Nantwich. So that the 
exact period of her death may be safely placed in the interval between those 

■' The inventory contains beside Tarious articles of ordinary household 
use, a few which were plainly relics of the Poet, brought by his widow fifty 
years before to Nantwich and preserved by her there. Among these may 
he reckoned — ' Two Books of Paradise ' [Lost] valued at ten shillings ; 
' Some old Books, and a few old Pictures,' twelve shillings ; ' Mr. Milton's 
picture and coat-of-arms,' ten guineas. On her death these things were 
dispersed. A copy of the Natura Brevium, with a very interesting 
autograph of Milton, came into the hands of Mr. Eddowes, a bookseller of 
Shrewsbury, and was presented by him to the Kev, Mr, Stedman, a 
clergyman of the town, with whose descendants it long remained. In this 
inventory also occurs the following entry — ' A Totershell Knife and Fork, 
with other odd ones,' value one shilling ; and though the handles of the 
pair now exhibited are agate, not tortoiseshell, it is presumed that this is 
the identical pair thus described in the inventory. 

" But whether we admit thnt the person who drew out the inventory has 
inadvertently, or possibly through ignorance, substituted the " Tulershell" 
for Agate, there seems to be proof quite sufficient that the pair of Knivca 
and Forks now exhibited did form part of the effects of this Mn.^Uilfain, 
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and was pregerred in a family who resided at Nantwich at the time of her 
death and long after. 

*' Mr. Wjrndham Jones hoa also sent an affidavit declared on oath 
before Thomas Brooke, rector of Wistaston, and a justide for the county of 
Chester, on September 29, 1854, by Thomas Hasaall, the elder, of Beam 
Street, in Nantwich, joiner, aged seventy-fire years, and Thomas Hassall, 
the younger, attorney's clerk, his son, aged forty-one years, to the effect, 
that the knife and fork were the property of Anne Hassall, daughter of the 
elder Thomas, who died in 1832 aged thirty, and on her death came into 
the possession of her father. They further affirm that the stud Anne 
Hassall lived many years in the service of Miss Elizabeth Webb, a wealthy 
maiden lady, who resided in Castle Street in Nantwich, and as they 
believe, died there in the month of March, 1828, at the age of eighty- 
three years and upwards ; and that the said Elizabeth Webb, some yeara 
before her death, gave to the said Ann Hassall, as she frequently told 
them, the said knife and fork, as great curiosities, and informed the said 
Anne Hassall that they hod belonged to Mrs. Elizabeth Milton, who lived 
in the town of Nantwich, and was the widow of the Poet : and the said 
EliEabeth Webb, who told the said Ann Uassall (as she informed them), 
that her grandfather owned the sud knife and fork, and was on very 
intimate terms with the said EliEabeth Milton and ^er family. The 
younger Thomas declares that when a boy he used to visit his sister at the 
bouse of Mrs. Webb, and often read to her, and bad beard her say that she 
had given the said knife and fork to his sister, as valuable relics. And he, 
the younger Thomas Hassall, further declares that the Kev> John Latham, 
late of Nantwich, clerk, deceased, was particularly intimate with the stud 
Elisabeth Webb, aud managed her affairs, and that he had often heard 
him speak of the Boid knife and fork having belonged to the said Mrs. 
Hilton. 

" The abore declaration is authenticated by the signatures of the two 
Hassatls. 

" Mrs. Elizabeth Webb is distinctly remembered by many persons now 
living at Nantwich, and there is independent evidence of the residence with 
her of Ann Hassall, as her servant, and a person who was much esteemed 
by Mrs. Webb, and intended to have been benefitted by a will, which by 
some accident was never executed. 

" The knife and fork were given by the Hassalls to Mr. T. W. Jones, in 
1852."* 

In regard to the exact period of the death of the third wife of Milton, 
which appears by the will and probate of which a copy was produced, to 
have taken place between August 27, and October 10, 1727 ; Mr. Hunter 
offered the fuUoiving observations : — 

" This point is of some importance, as it serves to correct what appears 
to be a mistake in some recent lives of Milton and the Philipses, in which a 
sermon is referred to, said to have been preached ou occasion of his death, 
by Isaac Kimber, one of two ministers of the congregation of Anabaptists 
at Nantwich, Somnel Acton whom she named ono of her executors, being 
the other. Now certain it is that in a volume of ' Sermons on the most 

• These reliques were sxhibiled >t a of Mrs. Millon's effaots wu ftlso coramii- 

meeting of the ilistoric Society of Lan- nicaled to tlut Socioty by Mr. Mush, 

CBuliire, and are noUced iu their Trans- and is printed in the TransscUoos, vol 

actioni^ ToL viil. p. 2U. The inventory viL pp. 27.* 
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Interestbg, ReligioDS, UonI, and Fraetical Subjects,' by the lat« reverend 
aod leoTDed Mr. Isaac Kimber, printed from Lis o<rii manuscripts, 8to., 
London 1756, edited by bis son, Edward Kimber, there is a sermon which 
IB said to have been preached on the death of Mr. Milton, on March 10, 
1726, which whether we regard the date as 1726 or 1727, is plaiolj at 
variance with the time of Mrs. Milton's death, as that time is to be colleeted 
from the will and probate. The Sermon itself is very unlike a disconne 
which would be delivered on the death of a person who had so far outlived 
the ordinary period of human life, consisting of ' Reflections on the Vauitj 
and Uncertainty of Human Life,' and it is without aoj kind of allusion to 
the character ur history of the somewhat remarkable person on whose death 
it is said to have been delivered. Kor we can hardly doubt that it was 
wrongly assigned to the occasion by the posthumous editor, and that we 
are widiout what may have been a memorial sermon of the Poet's widow. 
The loss is to be regretted, as it might have placed her character in the 
true light, and eipkined perhaps some poinls of difficulty in the.liietory of 
the Milton family ; at least, it would have been of some Interest to the 
inquirers into the minute particulars in the life of SO great a man. 
especially, since both the Kimhers, Isaac and Edward, were genealogical 
and historical writers of some celebrity in their day. 

" It is the general tradition at Nantwich that Mrs. Milton was interred 
in the ground adjoining the chapel of the Anabaptists, (as a congregation 
long ago extinct) in Barker Street." 



9ntfqaftfe« HttV GSirriuf of Srt erti&tuyi. 
By Mr. A. W. Franks. — A bronze -socketed celt with a loop at each 
side, found in a Tartar hut at the Salt Lakes, fifteen miles N.W. of Kerl«h, 
near the Sea of Azof. It has since been 
presented to the British Museum, by the 
commissary-in-cliief, L. G. Bake, Field 
Train. This relique deserves special notice, 
not only on account of the locality whence 
it was obtained, but as an example of an 
almost unique type. We are not aware 
that any bronze socketed celt with two 
loops has been found in this country ; the 
moiety, however, of a stone mould for cast- 
ing celts of this kind, found at Chidbury 
Hill, near Everly, Wilts, and exhibited by 
the late Rev, E. Duke, in tlie Museum of 
the Institute at the Salisbury Meeting, 
was formed wilh a matrix for celts with 
two loops. It is figured in " The Barrow 
Diggers,'- pi. 5, p. 78. A similar pecu- 
liarity may be noticed in the mould found in Anglesea, figured in this Journal, 
vol. iii. p. 257, and vol. vi. p, S58. Bronze palstaves with two loops 
hnve been found, but they are very rare. Mr. Franks brought also part of 
the bronze scabbard of a sword, and the hill, likewise of bronze, the blade 
having been of iron : they were found in a caim at Worton, near Lancaster, 
and may be assigned to the same period as the sword and wirtions of 
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broDse btdu kud armour fouad at Stanwick, Torkabire, and preuntod bj 
the Duke of NortUumberlftod to the British Miueum. No example of tb« 
hik bowerer had been noticed, with the eiception of the remarkable 
enamelled aword found at Embleton, Nortliuniberland, and now in the 
Keswick Museum ; (figured in Mr. Koach Smith's CoUectaoea Antiqua, 
TOI IT. p. \53). 

Bj the Ber. Edward Tbollofb. — A dagger, with its hilt and scabbard 
of bronze, the blade of iron, the hilt terminates in a little seated figure, a 
diminutire imp of almost Etruscan or Mexican aspect, with large hollow 
sockets for the ejres, originallj perhaps filled in with enamel. The sheath 
was ornamented with studs, which may have originally been enamelled, and 
with patterns in delicately engraved lines, the character of the ornament 
being Torjr similar to that seen on the bronze coating of a shield, found in 
the Witham in 1827, and now preserred in the Goodrich Court Armorj ; 
a* also on the broiiEe mounting of the scabbard of an iron sword from the 
same locality, now in the Miueum at Alnwick Castle. The shield is 



figured in the Archaeologia, vol. iilii. p. 97, and in Skelton's Illustrations 
of the Goodrich Court Armory. Mr. Trollope e)(liibited also a gold 
armlet of a tj|)6 as far as we are aware, unique. (See woodcut). It 
measures, in hoiglit, 3i inches, diameter at the wider end, 3) inches. 
The weight is 10 ot. 5 dr. 1 scr. It waa found some years ago in the 
parish of Cuiwold, near Caistur, Lincolnshire, on tho estate of Henry 
Thorold, Esq., by whose permission this object and the dagger were 
exhibited. It bears some resemblance to the bronze cyhndrical armlets 
found at Coldingham in Jutlnnd, and formerly in the " Museum AVormianum." 
They are figured in the work bearing that title, p. 353, and by Bartholinus, 
in his Treatise " Do Arniillia," p. 49. Those armlets, faowerer, open at 
one side, ao as to be more readily adjusted to the arm. The npecimen in^ 
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Ur. Thorold's poaseasion hu been cooBidered to belong to the sanie period 
M the gold coralet found near Uold in FJintBliiro (figured, Archfteologia, 
Tol XXTi. p. 422), formed of tbin pi &te, ornamented b; ribs and bosBes 
hammered up. The lines of finely Btippled punctures on the armlet we 
peculiar to that remarkkble relique. 

Bj Mr. J. B. NioHTiMOALB. — A bowl of bright yolloir metal, with the 
mrface to bright as to preBent the appearance of gilding. It was recently 
found near Kingaburj, Wilts, in the neighbourhood of Wilton Abbey. 
There is no foot or base, but a small central boss, hammered up, appears 
within the bowl. Four stout rings, as if for suspension, are attached to the 
brim. Diameter of the bowl internally, 10 inches and fiTC-eighths, and 
including a projecting rim, 11 inohes ; height, 4^ inches. Vessels of this 
description have been repeatedly found with interments of the Anglo-Saion 
age : compare those found in barrows at Chatham, Douglas' Nenia, pi. ii. 
and zii., those found in barrows in Kent b; Dr. Faussett, figured in the 
"Inventorium Sepulchrale," by Mr. Koacb Smith, pi. ivi., figs. 6, 8, 

Ep. 55, 78. In one of these interments the skeleton, probably of a female, 
ly in an iron-clamped coffin, with numerous ornaments, and a email brass 
triret, which had served as a stand for the bowl. Ur. Nightingale 
brought also a silver ring of the time of Henry VI., found at Dgford, near 
Wilton. The wreathed hoop bad been oniamented with 6owers enamelled. 
By the Rer. Dr. Rock. — Two drawings of monuments at Bome, with 
the effigies of English dignitaries. One of tbem placed in the church of 
St. Ceoilia, is the memorial of Adam de Baton, who was created Cardinal 
by Gregory XL, he died at Bome I5th August, 1398. The inscription 
styles nim bishop of London, and some writers have stated that Richaid II. 
preferred him to the see of Hereford, but there is no evidence that he held 
dther of those proferments. (See Godwin de Prma. p. 793 ; Fits. Script. 
Angl. p. 548.) The effigy, of white marble, is a beautiful example of 
medisaval sculpture ; it is placed on an altar tomb, at the side of which , 
are the royal arms, France and England quarterly, and an escutcheon, 
over which is placed a cardinal's hat ; the bearing being a cross with an 
eagle displayed in the centre point. The other monument is also a remark- 
ahio work of art ; it is the effigy of Christopher Bainbridge, Archbishop 
of York, elevated to the dignity of cardinal by Fope Julius II, in 1511. 
He died by poison at Rome, in I5I4. An interesting relic of this dignitary, 
a pair of silver snuffers bearing his arms, is figured in this Journal, vol. x, 
p. 172. 

By Ur. CabrihOtoK. — A rubbing from a sepulchral brass in the chancel 
of the church of St. Michael, Penkevil, throe miles south-east from Truro. 
It commemorates " Maister John Trembras, master of arts, late parson of 
this church," who died Sep. 13, 1515. The figuro measures 19i inches 

By the Rev. J. Lee Warner. — Rubbings from Sepulchral brasses in 
Wslsingham church, Norfolk, representing a man in the dress of a civilian 
at the earlier part of the sixteenth centuiy. Under the figures, which are 
good examples of the costume of their age, there was originally a narrow 
plate, which doubtless bore the inscription, and immediately below is an 
escutcheon shaped indent, which may hare contained a coat of arms or a 
merchant's mark. The dress of the female figure is either open at her 
right side, or mora probably, drawn up on the right hip, and the furred 
Vuung exposed to Tiew. ThU peculiar fashion may bo seen in Cotopu's 
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Sepulchral BruBu <rf Norfolk, plates 57, 58, 59. 61, ranging from 1520 
to 1528, but in all theae examples the aliirt of the Udj'a dress is raised 
up OD the left side.' In two of Uiem from churches in Norwich, the broad 
girdle occors fastened low in front by the triple roses, with a string of beads 
appended, which in the figure at Walsingham is composed of eleren large 
beads, terminating with a knop cw tassel. The furred cufia, with which in 
this instance small ruffles are worn, unusual in tiie dress of the period, the 
kerchief thrown over the head-dress of pedimental form, so mnoh in rogue 
at that time, and other details, will be noticed bjr those who take interest in 
costume. We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Lee Warner, who has pre- 
sented one of the aocempanjing woodcuts to the Insdtute. He sent also a 
drawing of a small half-figure of a lady, date about 1460, which he had 
found in the church obest ; it precisely fits an indent on a slab in the 
middle aisle of the church, which bears an inscribed plate with the name 
of Uargarete Stoke. Also, a small figure of a airilian, in a long furred 
robe with beads and purse appended to his girdle ; the head lost. Date 
about 1480. 

By Mr. CnuuiMO. — A small punting on panel, representing our Lord 
in profile turned towards the left ; punted on a gold ground, with the 
following inscription. — " This present figure is the symylytude of the lorde 
iesns our Sariour inprinted for Herald by the predecessoun of the great 
turke, and sent to pope inocent the eight at the cost of the great turke as 
a token for this cause, to redeem his broUier that was taken prjsner, " 
Sereral similar paintings have been noticed, all of them apparently of the 
sixteenth century ; the inscription varies slightly, thus on one in the poa- 
sesmoii of Mr. T. Hsrt, of Reigate, described in this Journal, vtA. viii. 
p. 320, it runs thus. — " This similitude of ofr Sauioor lesus was foand in 
Amarat," ho. ; on another, described in 1793, in the Gentleman's 
Hagasine, vol. liiii. p. 1177 — " imprinted in Amiratd," &,c, the latter 
closely corresponding with the inscription on another copy of this por- 
traiture, in the possessioa of Henry Howard, Bsq., at Oreystoke Castle. 
An engraving from one of these paintings was published by Mr. M'Lean, in 
the Haymarket, as " the only true likeness of our Saviour, taken from one 
cut in an emerald by oommand of Tiberius Caaaar, and which was given 
from the treasury of Constantinople by the lilmperor of the Turks to Pope 
Innocent VIII., for the redemption of his brother, then a captive of the 
Christians." Innocent VIll. was Pope from 1484 to 1492. Zem, the 
ambitious brother of fiajaset II., called Zicim by the Christians, caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor, and after various reverses took refuge in 
Rhodes, whence he was sent to Prance by the Grand Master of the Enighta 
of St. John. In 1489, Ziiim was given up to the envoys of Pope Benedict 
VIII. and taken to Rome. In 1495, Pope Alexander VI. delivered him up to 
the king of France, and he died suddenly a few days after leaving Rome, 
as it was alleged by poison, administered, according to the Turkish 
historians, hy the emissaries of Bajaiet, whilst eerta'm European writers 

' The bnua of ConatsDoia, wife of John Charwclton, NortliunptonBhirv, sappliaa 

Wodehowi, who died 1465 (Cotmui, plata an iUuatrstioa of an approach to the 

39), is probably of K'laler time thin the peculiar fuhion above mButioned ; in 

date wngned M it. Thi* figure, likeniHi, thLa inituiee, ths drapers U draim up on 

hsstiw dnperjp nvsed on ths left aids, the left aide. Balwr'sHut. Northamplon- 

Tbe fignn of ■ lady of the Andrewe sblrtL 
family, one of tha aepolclual braaaes mX ( ~OOolf 
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attribute his deatli to the Pope. No bittorical evidenoe hts been foaai 
to show that Bftjazet made any orertures for the redemption of hU brother, 
whose intrigues were adverse to him, nor doet it appear that anj such 
present was sent on the occasion to the Pope. (Art de V^fier lea Datea.) 
By Mr. W. Buroes. — A drawing of an iron ann, intended to supply the 
loBB of a right hand. The original is preserred in the Muieo Correi, at 
Venice. A similar piece of mecbaniBm, in the Hon. Robert Canon's 
Armory, has been figured in this Journal, toI. x. p. 84, where references to 
other ezamples are given. Also a oast from a beautiful iriirror-case of 
Wory, preserred in Italy, representing the assault of the Castle of Lore. 

Br Mr. Octatiub Mohoan, JiI.P, — Two astrolabes, one of tliem made in 
1550 ; the other, of brass, made at Brunswick, by Tobias Wolckener, in 
1594, measures 7 inches in diameter. It was constructed for lat. 48°. 
Also a masHve siWer ring set with a large crystal, en eo&ocAon, and seTsral 
reliquaries or pendant ornaments of the same material. 

By Mr. Dodd. — A miniature portrait of a young man, in the costume of 
the close of the sixteenth century. On the reverse are the following anna 
quarterly : — Arg. an eagle displayed 8a, crowned gu., and, part; per pale 
Arg, and Sa, a castle. 

By Mr. John RooBRa. — A Cernisb hurling ball of wood, plated with 
riWer, bearing the following inscription ;— this ball aivsH to otltall 
BT COLOHBL ONSLOW LORD OF TUB HANMOR OF LANisLT. Diameter of the 
ball 2| inches. The favourite provincial game of hurling, as practised in 
C<«iiwall at the commencement of the seventeeoth century, is described by 
Carew, in his Survey, published in 1602, book i. p. 73. He says, that in 
the method called "hurling to goalee," which was in vogue in the east 
part of the county, certain bounds or goals were set up, and the party who 
got possession of the ball did his best to carry it through his adversary's 
goal, whilst the opponent kept him back, " bntting " at his breast with 
hie fist. In the west country game, termed "to the country," matcliee 
were made, usually by gentlemen, between several parishes, tlie goals being 
their own houses or some villages three or four miles asunder, and a silver 
ball being cast up, the company which could catch it and carry it by force 
or sleight to the place assigned, gained the ball and the Tietory, The 
ctruggle of the hurlers across country through hush and briar, over hills or 
rivers, is graphically described by Carew. The game is still in vogue in 
some parts of Cornwall. The parish of Gulvall is situated about a mile 
from Peniance. The manor of Lanislej was the property of Sir Nicholas 
Hals, about 1620, and was subsequently purchased by the Onslow family. 

By the Rev. C. R. M ah it ins.'— Impression from a small brass matrix of 
the fourteenth century. The handle terminates in a trefoiled loop for sus- 
pension. The impress is of circular form, the device is a bow and arrow in 
ft quatrefoiled panel, 'bigilldh, roberti. archbr. The seal, recently 
obtained by Mr. Manning, had been for mu)y years in the possestion of a 
blacksmith at Diss, in Norfolk, and the place where it was foand is not 
known. 

By Hr. Edward Richardsoh. — A collection of caats from seals appended 
to documents in tl^e muniment chamber of the Ormonde family, at Kilkenny 
Castle, including the seals of Gilbert de Clare, William de Braoue, James 
1e Botiller, Margaret Tyretot, and several other good examples which will 
be more fully noticed hereafter. 
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WORCESTER IN OLDEN TIMES. By John Noikb. 12mo. London, 1619, pp. 
205. Witb kn ciut Grounil Plot of the Cit}' u it stood fordfied, Sept 3, 1651. 
NOTES AND 11UEKIt:S FOR WORCESTERSHIRE. By Jom Noaib. 
1856, pp. 329. LoDgmu and Co. 

Thesr ToliimeB cont&in, !n & porUble and verf cheap form, a mau of 
highly iDtereHting iafonnation respecting the city of Worculer and the 
couDtj of Worcester, and the manners, customs, aod habits of the people, 
trom the raign of Queen Glixabeth to the reign of George the Second. The 
iDfonnatioD contained in these irorks has been obtained by the examination 
of local records and other original MS> evidence, and from local traditions ; 
and it has, therefore, not been at all foreatalled by the historiea of either 
tlie county or the city of Worcester, which, good as they are, bare it| 
many instances been compiledwithout actual reference to origioal docuneutB, 
and hence many errors have crept in. 

Hr. Noake bos for the first of these worlcs had access to the corporation 
books, the books of the trading companies, and to several US, coU 
lections, as well as other local sources of information i and from these he 
has extracted a great body of original informa^oo, which Uirows light on the 
local history, customs, and habits of the ancient inhabitants of Worcester 
and Worcestershire- 
Mr. Noake has also given a considerable number of entries respecting the 
siege of Worcester and the Civil Wars. Under the date of 1643 is an 
item, — " For wooden horse for the Soldiers 9s." 

Riding the wooden horse was a military punishment for soldiers, and 
Mr. Noake has given an illustration of a wooden horse with his rider upon 
him, from an old print (see woodcut). 
Of this rider the costume appeara 
to be of the reign of King George 
the Second, a period to which the 
wooden horse cmtinoed, as Captain 
Grose tays' that he saw the re- 
mains of a wooden horse on the 
parade at Portsmouth, as late as 
the year 1760, and the woodcut 
reminds us of the passage in Sir 
Walter Scott's Old Mortality* 
where Haltiday says : — i 

"We'll have him to tbe Guard | 

House, and teub him to ride the colt r 

foaled of aa acorn, with a brace of cu-a- 
biuea at each foot to keep hhn lUady." 

This grotesque punishment may 
probably be traced to the days of chivalry. A German HS. of the XVth 
century in Hr. Boone's possession displays the degradati<m of a knight 

1 Hilit. Antiq., voLiLp. 199. * Chap. iv. '- 
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who IB seated utride on the baniera of the l!st«. See Journal Arch. 
Abboo., vol. sii. p. 214. 

The other work, "NotSB and Queries for Worcesterahire," eonUiDB 
the iresult of reMareheB in the churchwardens' accountB and parish 
registera of the oity and county, and also the count; BeBsions' records, 
from the reign of Queen EUzabetb to the present time, together with a 
great quantity of information both MS. and traditional, relating to 
manners, customs, supers titiona, and folk-lore in this part of England. 
In this work will be found a list of the Worcestershire genUemen 
who had to paj fines to King Charles the First for not taking the 
honour of knighthood ; and s list of his adherents who had to paj com- 
positions to the parliament to redeem their estates from forfeiture. A state- 
ment is also given from the returns of the commiHsioners of colleges and 
chantries, 2 !Edw. VI., of the number of communicants receiving the holy 
sacrament in 1548, in thirty-five of the principal parishes in the city and 
county, with the number of their population in 1851. This work also 
contains a great variety of information which has never been collected, 
and which was inaccessible to the historian and the antiquary, who now by 
the aid of the indexes to these works can readily avail themselves of the 
information contained in both of them, which will be found not only to be 
intarcBting in itself, but very useful in illustrating and esplainiog many 
things which would be otherwise obscure or unintelligible in connexion with 
bygone times. 



^n&EUoIoQfcal IntrlHfitna. 

His Royal Highness Princb Albeet, whoBe favour and encouragement 
has been shown towards the Institute on former occasions, more especially 
by the honour of hiB presence at the Annual Meeting, held in the Univer- 
Bity of Cambridge, In 1835, has recently aignified to our noble President, 
Lord Talbot, his gracious pleasure to become the Patron of the Inatitute. 
This announcement will be hailed with gratification as a diatinguished 
mark of the fsTOurable consideration of the Prince, in promoiiug the 
investigation of National Antiquities, of the History of the Arts, and the 
varied subjects of inquiry which have been .brought within the range of 
Archaeological science. 

The Annual Meetiho of the Institute, to be held in Cheater, will 
commence on Tuesday, July 21, terminating Tuesday, July 28. 

Hr. Edward Falxenbr, well known to archaeologists as the editor of 
the "Museum of Classical Antiquities," has announced a work of the 
highest interest — " Ephesns and the Temple of Diana," accompanied by 
oare^ly measured plans of the city and its remarkable monuments. The 
price to subscribers will be Two Guineas. The Publishers are Trubner 
and Co., Paternoster Row, 

The SdiBEX Archaeolooical Societt have announoed the project of 
an intWBs^g pilgrimage to Bouen, Caen and Bayeui, with other objects 
of antiquarian attraction in Normandy, during the week commencing 
June 22. The Annual Meeting will be held at Bignor and Arundel, under 
the Presidency of hiB Qrace the Duke of Norfolk, on August 6. 

The Annual Meeting of the Cavbuaii Akobabolooioal Association 

'1 take place at Monmouth, commencing on August 17, nader tha 
udeacy of Octavins Morgan, Esq., M.P. / qoqIc 
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THE FOUR ROMAH WATS. 



Is the fifth year afler the Conquest, inquisition 'was made 
throughout the kingdom into the ancient laws and customs 
of England. The results of the enquiry are commonly 
known as the Laws of the Confessor, though we are told that 
the laws were really made by Edgar, and merely revived by 
the Confessor after the interregnum of the Danes. From 
this source we learn, that there were at that time in England 
four great roads protected by the King's Peace, of which two 
ran lengthways through the island, and two crossed it, and 
that the names of the four were respectively, Watlinge-strete, 
Fosse, Hikenilde-strete, and Erming-strete. These are the 
roads which are popularly but incorrectly known aa " the 
four Roman ways," and whose course it is proposed to 
investigate in the present paper. 

The King's Peace waa a high privilege. Any offence 
committed on these highways was tried, not in the local 
court where local influence might interfere with the admiois- 
tration of justice, but before the king's own officers ; and we 
may therefore feel surprise when we find that the identity 
of two of the roads thus privileged, viz., the Icknield Street 
and the Erming Street, was the subject of differences of 
opinion, or at least of statement, within some seventy or 
eighty years after the Conquest. But though the privileges 
of the Four Roads were confirmed by William, and continued 
by his successor, yet as we have reason to believe, that n 
the first hal( of the Xllth century, the King's Peac^^^^ 
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extended to aU the highways ' in the kingdom, the question 
which were the lines of traffic that once exclusively enjoyed 
thia protection, became one of merely antiquarian interest, 
and therefore the less likely to attract attention. Tlie 
inquiry, however, is of considerable historical importance, 
and the conflicting opinions which have been lately published 
on the subject show, that modern criticism has not yet led 
to any satisfactory settlement of its difficulties. 

There are antiquaries who tell us, that the Erming Street 
■was the Roman road that led from St. David's (Menevia) 
through Gloucester to Winchester and Southampton, and the 
Icknield Street, the ancient road that led from Derbyshire 
southward by the West of Arden. There are others who 
tell us, that the Icknield Street was the trackway which ran 
along the chalk down's from Norfolk and Suffolk eastward, 
and the Frming Street the highway which went nortiiward 
from London in a line nearly coincident with that of the 
present North Road. 

The first of these two parties ground their opinions on 
the authority of Higden, the monk of Chester, who wrote 
about the middle of the XlVth century ; but they carefully 
avoid all mention of Jeffrey of Monmouth, whose story 
that writer at least partially followed. According to Jeffrey, 
King Belinus son of King Molmutius constructed the 
Four Roads some four centuries before Christ. One of 
them " he ordered to be made of stone and mortar, the length 
of the island, from the sea of Cornwall to the shore of 
Caithness, so as to lead in a straight course to the intermediate 
cities. Another road he ordered to be made the breadth of 
the island, from the city of Menevia on the Sea of Demetia 
to the port of Hamton (Southampton), in order to afford 
access to the cities between these places. Two others he also 
made which crossed the island obliquely," &c.^ 

It will be seen that Jeffrey does not give any names to 
his Four Roads, and except in the case of his second road 
does not mention any locality which fixes their identity 
beyond dispute. His first road, in all probability, was 
intended to represent the Foss : the second, there can be no 
doubt, was meant for the Roman road which passed from 
South Wales through Monmouthshire to Gloucester, and 
thence to Winchester and Southampton. I cannot find the 

Intlie Lbwr asRribad to Henr; Ihe Fin), I lind the «tiiti<Dipnt'<omii«t.)Mmtnte 
omnino ngii mint." ' GaJf. Mon., S, S.V iOO>J IC 
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slightest corroborative evidence to show that this wag one of 
the four great Roads, and I believe it was selected by this 
unscrupulous writer, merely because it was an ancient high- 
way, and passed through his native county. 

Higden repeats the story of King Molmutius and his son 
Belinus. The latter he tells us, "caused four royal roads to 
be made through the island, and protected thera with extra- 
ordinary privileges. Of these the first and greatest is called 
Fosse, and stretches from south to north, from its commence- 
ment in Cornwall at Totenesse, to the extreme point of 
Scotland at Catenesse. To speak more accurately, however, 
according to others it begins in Cornwall and stretching 
through Devon and Somerset runs by Tetbury on Cotswold, 
and by Coventry to Leicester, and thence over the open 
wolds, ending at Lincoln. The second highway is called 
Watling Strete, stretching across the former road, viz., from 
Bouth-west to north-east, for it begins at Dover, and passes 
through the midst of Kent, and over the Thames nigh 
London, and west of Westminster. Thence it passes near 
to, and to the west of St. Alban's, through Dunataple, 
Stratford, Towcester, Weedon, south of Lilbourn, through 
.Atherston (per Atherscotiam) to Gilbert's Mount, which is 
now called the Wrekine. Thence it paases the Severn by 
Wrokcester, and running to Stretton and through the midst 
of Wales to Cardigan, is terminated on the Irish Sea. The 
third highway is called Erninge Strete, and stretches from 
west to east. It begins at Mavonia (Menevia ?), in West- 
Wales, and goes to Hamo's Port,' which is now called 
Southampton. The fourth highway is called Rykeneld 
Strete, and stretches from the south to the north-east, 
beginning at Mavonia aforesaid, and running through 
Worcester, through Wich, through Birmingham, Lechefeld, 
Derby, Chesterfield, York, to the mouth of the River Tine 
which is called Tinemouth." * 

Higden's account of the course of the two roads, the 
Watling Street and the Foss, is, with the exceptions here- 
after to be noticed, accurate and important. He is said to 
have been a great traveller, and probably spoke from his own 
observation. At any rate, these tvfo great thoroughfares 
were so much fi-equented, that they must have been 

' Jeflre; E>blra,t]ut Soutbuiiptaii took its d 
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familiarly known to most of the strangers who visited his 
monastery, and the minute details into which he has 
entered, more particularly with respect to the Watling 
Street, are extremely valuable. 

His account of Erming Street Higden evidently took from 
Jeffrey, and he seems to have thought that as this highway 
and the Watling Street crossed the island, and the Foss was 
the only road that ran lengthways through it, the remaining 
highway must also run in that direction. Now in travelling 
along the Watling Street from Chester to London, the first 
road which Higden came to that fulfilled this condition was 
the Rykeneld Street, and as its name bore some resemblance 
to Icknield Street he seems to have been led by a false 
critical inference to adopt it as one of the four great roads. 
The popularity of Higden's work gave currency to the 
notion, and the Rykeneld Street seems gradually to have 
attached to itself the name of Icknield Street. It must 
have borne this name early in the XVIIth century, for 
Dugdale, in his History of Warwickshire, tells us that 
through a great part of its course it was called " Ickle 
Street," which is merely a corruption of Icknield Street ; 
and at the present day the many " Icknield Houses " and 
"Icknield Terraces" which are met with along this road, 
more particularly where it skirts the great iron district of 
Staffordshire, is evidence that no doubt is entertained in 
that neighbourhood of its identity with the more ancient and 
more celebrated thoroughfare. 

The Editor of "The Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
England " adopts the whole of Higden'g views with respect 
to the Four Roads, and suggests that his Rykeneld Street 
may be merely a clerical blunder for Hikenilde Strete. But 
Mr, Thorpe forgot that Hikenilde Streto itself is obviously 
an instance of that blundering spelling which so often dis- 
figures our names of places in writings posterior to the 
Conquest, and that the more correct Anglo-Saxon ortho- 
graphy Icenhilde straet, of which we shall speak shortly, 
lends but little countenance to his hypothesis. He forgot 
also that Selden considered the name of Rykeneld Street 
"justifiable by a very ancient deed of lands bounded near 
Birmingham in Warwickshire by Recneld ; " ^ that the 
Eulogium, ° which as regards this matter seems to be some- 

C.ooqIc 

* Note* on the Polyolbian, SoDg IS. ' < Cutlon MSS., G>U. E. T. '-^ 
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thing more than a mere copy of Higden's work, has the 
name of Kjkueld ; and that Pe^e found " in an old survey 
or map of the country about Tupton Moor {in Derbyshire), 
where this road goes, &c., which was made in the beginning 
of the last century (i. e. soon after the year 1600), it was 
called Rignall Street." ^ It would seem then that the name 
of Rykeneld Street does not depend solely on the integrity 
of Higden's text, but has independent grounds * to rest upon, 
and consequently that the difficulty which arises from the 
discrepancy of the name remains in its full force. It is 
matter of regret that in a work published under official 
sanction opinions open to such grave objections should have 
been adopted so lightly. 

We have now to examine the views of those antiquaries 
who transfer the Icknield and the Erming Streets to the 
eastern parts of the island — that district, where traces of an 
early civilisation are most obvious, and whose relative import- 
ance becomes the more striking the deeper we penetrate 
into the antiquities of British History. 

Henry of Huntingdon flourished in the first half of the 
Xllth century, and consequently was a contemporary of 
Jeffrey of Monmouth. In. hia History we read, "In such 
estimation was Britain held by its inhabitants that they 
made in it four roads from end to end, which were placed 
under the King's protection, to the intent that no one should 
dare to make an attack upon his enemy on these roads. 
The first passes from East to West and is called Ichenild (In 
some MSy. Ikenild), the second runs from South to North 
and is called Eminge Strete, the third crosswise from Dover 

• Bibliotheea topofraphie*. Vol. i. There is on »nci'nt highway, tnding to 

* Ont of the authorities, which Gale Soolh Shield*, at the mouth at the T^ne, 
quotes in aupport of hia conclunion, that which a knotrn aa the WToJmrdyki. It 
the road in question waa called Kykneld waseilled by this namaiD acharter orthe 
Street, muat be given np. He tells lU Xlllth century (Vid. Arch, .£liul^ 3, 
thai the name of Rjkneld Street may be 129), and in a charter of the Xlllh 
found in a charter (1. H, 3), Emnliog Unds century, a place in iti immediate neigh- 
lo Hilton Abbey, in Staffordihire. The bourhood was named WraAenitd-btTge, 
name, »b I find it written in the M^nae- (ib.) Thia highway was certainly con- 
ticiin, is Richmilde Streets. The difTtrrrnce sidered by Hi|;den to be a portion of the 
in the orthography might not, perhaps, be Sickttid Strnl, and poaaiUly the two 
decinive agaii^sl hia inference ; but 1 have namrs may be connected in tlieir ety- 
disouvered the locality of the estate mology. A writer in the Gent. Mag. 
■mnted by the charter, and I Slid it lying (April, 1836) suggts's that Kickenhall, 
in the heart of tlie Fotleriea The mad in the parish of Aycliffe, Durham, may be 
referred to in the charter aa Richmilde ■ connecled word, but I aiu not aware 
Stieet,mn>t hare been mora than twenty that any traces either of the R>keueld 
miles diaunt from any portion o( the Street or of the Wialiin-dybe hare been 
Byknrid Street. foimd in its neighbourhood. 
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(Dorobemia) to Chester, i. e. from South-East to North-West, 
and is called Watlinge Strete ; the fourth, the greatest of all, 
begins at Toteues and ends in Catnes, in other 'words runs 
from the commencemeDt of Cornwall to the limits of 
Scotland, and this road passes across the island from the 
South-West to the North-East. It is called Fossa, and 
passes through Lincoln. These are the four great Eoads of 
England, spacious in their dimensions, and admirable for 
their construction, protected alike by the edicts of our Kings 
and the ■written laws of the land." ' 

The courses which Huntingdon assigns to the four Roads 
are -wholly irreconcileable with Jeffrey's Road from St. 
David's to Southampton, and also with Higden's Rykeneld 
Street, but as regards the Foss and the Watling Street there 
is only a partial disagreement between his account and the 
accounts of these two writers. Huntingdon carries the 
Watling Street from Dorer to Chester, while Higden carries 
it from Dover to Wroxeter and thence to Cardigan. As 
Welsh Princes were reigning over Cardigan during the 
Xth and Xlth centuries, the King of England's peace could 
not have run into that district at the time when " the Con- 
fessor's Laws " were compiled, and consequently the Watling 
Street which those Laws refer to could not possibly have 
taken the course which Higden assigns to it. But as the 
whole line of road from Dover to Chester wag under the 
control both of Edgar and of the Confessor, there is nothing 
in Huntingdon's account which is inconsistent with the known 
facts of our History, and thus far at least we have grounds 
on which to rest a presumption in its favour. 

The earliest mention of the Watling Street that I have 
met with occurs in the treaty between Alfred and Guthrum, 
which was probably made in the year 879. According to 
this treaty, the boundary line which separated the territories 
of the two Kings ran up the Lea to its source, then straight 
to Bedford, and thence up the Ouse to Watling Street. ' 
Among the charters of the Xth century are five* which 
mention Watling Street, and I believe I can point out the 
situation of all the estates these charters refer to. One of 



• HiiF. Angl. 1. ' Cod. Dipt., Ndi. 399, 449, 590, 1099, 
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them was situated in the neighbourhood of Wroxeter, another 
in the neigbourhood of London, and the other three in the 
counties of Bedford, Buckingham, and Northampton. We 
may conclude therefore with tolerable certainty that in the 
Xth century the whole line of road from London to Wroxeter 
was known as the Watling Street, and according to the tenor 
of the Confessor's Laws must have enjoyed the privilege of 
the King's Peace. Whether the privilege extended beyond 
these limits may be open to dispute. The street in Canter- 
bury through which the road from London to Dover passes 
baa been known from an early date as the Watling Street. 
This, however, is by no means decisive as to the point in 
question. The street in London which bears the name of 
Watling Street could have formed no part of the highway, 
at least if we give any credit to Higden's statement, which 
makes the highway pass the river west of Westminster. 
The London street may have taken its name from the 
circumstance that travellers by the highway passed along 
it on entering the city; and in like manner persons travelling 
from the North- West to Dover may have given the name of 
Watling Street to the highway South of the Thames, on the 
supposition that it was merely a continuation of the road 
along which they had been travelling. The ancient road 
which runs from Wroxeter through South Wales probably 
received its name of Watling Street for a similar reason, 
viz., because the traveller from London to South-Wales 
passed first along the real Watling Street, and then along 
this road to his destination. 

Still, however, Huntingdon may not have been mistaken 
in making Dover and Chester the termini of the Watling 
Street. It certainly was a prevalent notion in the beginning 
of the Xllth century that each of the Four Roads reached 
from sea to sea. The phrase used in the Laws of the Con- 
fessor " duo in loDgitudinem regni, alii vero in latitudinem 
diatenduntur " may in some measure have countenanced the 
notion ; but I am inclined to think that it had something 
better than a mere phrase of doubtful interpretation to rest 
upon, and that the Watling Street at the least did really 
fulfil this condition. 

The Foss is mentioned in several of our Anglo-Saxon 
charters, ^ some of which date as early as the Vllltb century. 

• KfmWe, Cod. Dip!., N«. 136, «6, SfiS, 620, *4J, air; ^"'■^'^^8 
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I think I may venture to say that all the estates described 
ia these charters can still be pointed out. With one exception 
all the properties lay along the Foss, north of Bath and 
■within some 50 or 60 miles of that city. The exceptional 
charter refers to an estate at Wallow, 3 miles south of Bath. 
It is no doubt a forgery, but could not have been fabricated 
later than the Xllth century, and, therefore, is good autho- 
rity for our present purpose. To the same century belongs 
the charter which is quoted by Gale, and by which Henry 1. 
granted permission to Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, to 
divert the " Chiminum Fosse " so as to make it pass through 
his town of Newark. We may then reasonably conclude, 
that the whole of the Roman Road between Ilchester and 
Lincoln was known as the Fosa during the Xllth century, 
and probably at a much earlier period, and, therefore, that 
in all hkelihood the whole of the road between these termini 
was protected by the King's Peace during the reign of the 
Confessor. If the King's Peace ran beyond Lincoln, it may 
have followed the " High Street," which stretches north from 
Lincoln to the Humber. South of Ilchester the Roman 
Road has been very imperfectly traced. It seems to point 
to Seaton, which is generally taken to be the Roman Mari- 
dunum, but it may have turned westward and gone to 
Exeter — a course which would better agree with the 
accounts left us by Huntingdon and Higden. We must 
not, however, lay too much stress on the phrase used by 
these writers, " from Totness to Caithness." It was merely 
a proverbial expression to denote the entire length of the 
island, and may be found even in Nennius. 

The Jcenhilde toeg ia mentioned in several charters * of 
the Xth century, which appear to refer to six different 
estates, five of which may, I think, be still pointed out 
very satisfactorily. They lie in Berkshire, between Blew- 
bury and Welands Smithy ; and so minute is the descrip- 
tion of the boundaries as almost to enable us to furnish a 
map of the district, such as it existed at that early period. 
The earliest mention of the Icknield Way north of Thames 
which I have met with is furnished by " the ancient parch- 
ment" belonging to the Heralds' College, from which 
Dugdale took his account of the founding of Dunstable 
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Priory, — " locus autem ille prope Houghton, ubi Watling et 
Ickneld duas Btratse regia) conveniunt, extitit undique nemo- 
ro8U3 et latronibua sic repletus, ut tIx possit ibi legalis 
pertransire quin per eosdem necaretur, aut membra vel 
catalla perderet ; dictus autem dominus rex (Hen. I.), ad 
hujusmodi malitiam refrHsnaDdam locum ilium circumquaque 
jusserat assartari &c." ^ Bugdale has not given us the date 
of his " ancient parchment," but he would hardly hare so 
designated it, if it had been of later date than the XlVth 
century, and to this ceutury in all probability it belonged. 
In the year 1476 was written a certain " letter testimonial," 
in which the inhabitants of several Bedfordshire parishes 
" witnesae tliat ther is oon croaae standynge in the feld of 
Toternho, tlie whiche crosse standeth in Ikeneld Strete to 
the whiche crosse the waye ledynge from Spilraanstroste 
directly streacheth," &c.' In the XVth century, therefore, 
the trackway we are treating of must have been generally 
known as the Icknield Street by the people who lived imme- 
diately to the north of Dunstable. In the time of Charles II, 
the same trackway was known in Oxfordshire by the names 
of Icknil, Acknil, Hackney, or Hackingtoa Way.' Icknil 
and Acknil Way are evidently corruptions of Icknield Way, ' 
and Hackney Way appears to be a mere modification of 
Acknil Way, arising from an attempt to give significance to 
a word otherwise unmeaning. The term " Hackington Way" 
does not admit of so easy an explanation, and the investi- 
gation of its meaning will require at our hands very careful 
consideration. 

The name of the highway is written in our Anglo-Saxon 
charters, Icenhilde weg, or Icenilde weg ; but the latter 
mode of spelling the word is found only in late or ill-written 
charters. The meaning of Icenhilde weg is tolerably 
obvious. Hild, war, battle, forms in its genitive case hilde, 
and this genitive case enters freely into composition ; thus 
rinc is a man, hilde-rinc, a warrior, leoih, a song, hilde-leoth, 
a war-song, bil, a bill, hilde-bil, a battle-axe, &c. According to 
the analogy of these compounds, we obtain from weg, a way, 
hUde-iceg, a way fitted for military expeditions — a highway; 
and Icen hitde-weg would be the Highway of the Icon, or 
Iceni, the people into wliose country this trackway directly 
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led. I have written the words Icen kilde-ioeg so as to suit 
the requirements of our modern orthography, but in an Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript I should expect to find the orthography 
Icenhilde weg, precisely as the words are written in our 
charters. I have elsewhere called the attention of scholars 
to this peculiarity in the orthography of our Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts. 

The Icknield Street proceeds from Icklingham, in Suffolk, 
to Ickleton, and then crossing "the Branditch" hetween 
Haydon and Foulmire, proceeds to Ickleford, These names, 
Icklingham, Ickleton, and Ickleford, are in all prohability 
corruptions of Iceningham, Icenton, and Icenford — Icening 
being formed from Icen, by the addition of the gentile 
termination ing. Icenford may indicate a ford which was 
merely used by the Icen in their journeys westwards ; but 
Icenton, the town or homestead of the Icen, must indicate a 
place where that people dwelt, and we may infer that it lay 
near the borders of some other tribe, for the name would 
otherwise be wanting in significance. There is good reason 
to believe, that the Branditch was the western limes of the 
Iceni, and Ickleton the first inhabited place within their 

■ borders, which was reached by the traveller in his progress 
eastward along the Icknield Street. Icening-ham, the ham 
or dwelling of the Icenings, was beyond any reasonable 
doubt the capital of that people. Traces of its importance 
as a British station are still sufficiently obvious. 

Hence we may understand how it came to pass that the 
name of Icenton or Ickleton so often occurs along the course 

* of the Icknield Street. This village was to the traveller 
along the Icknield Street what Berwick was to the 
Scotchman in his visit to England before railways were 
invented ; and we need not feel surprise when we find the 
Icknield Street called the Hackington-way in Oxfordshire, 
the Ickleton-way, or the Ickleton-meer ^ in Berkshire, or the 
Aggleton Road in Dorset." We must not suppose that the 
antiquaries who handed down to us the information, or the 
peasants from whom they derived it, were aware of the real 
meaning or origin of these terms. The names were no 
doubt kept afloat in local tradition ages after the obscure 
Cambridgeshire village, that gave rise to them, was 
forgotten. 

■ Wiae'B AnU of BerUhire, [J. 43. ' Gale'a E*bJ, Ji. i:;9. ^8 
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A curious, but extremely rude map, -which professes to 
represent the courses of the Four Roads, is referred to by 
Gale. It is found in one of the Cotton Manuscripts ' which 
my friend Mr. Watts " informs me is of the Xlllth century, 
and it carries the Icknield Street from Bury St. Edmunds to 
Salisbury. As Bury lies on the same river as Icklingham, 
and in some sense may be considered as the modem repre- 
sentative of the British town, there was no very great 
mistake in making it one of the two termini. If Salisbury, 
that is Old Sanim, were the other terminus, the Icknield way 
most probably ran into the Ridgeway before the latter 
reached Avebury, and then proceeded with it across the 
Avon-valley to its destination, in the track which has been 
described by Sir R. C. Hoare, in his Descr. of North Wilt- 
shire, p. 45. 

It is, however, a matter of the greatest difficulty to define 
the portion of this old trackway which in the Xlth century 
was protected by the King's Peace. The Roman Road 
running from Old Sarum to Badbury, is called Ackling 
Ditch, and west of the Stour are the remains of an old 
thoroughfare which the peasantry still point out as a con- 
tinuation of the Icknield Street, and whose name of 
Aggleton Road occasioned Gale so much perplexity. 
Stukeley again describes the Icknield way as bifurcating 
south of Thames — one of the branches running towards 
Avebury, and the other in a direction towards Silchester ; 
and I am told by my friend Mr. Gunner, that he has seen a 
charter (t. H. 6) which describes an estate near Andover as 
bounded on the north by the Icknield Way.' No one can . 
suppose that in the Laws of the Confessor two lines of road 
were referred to under the name of Hikenilde Strete, and as 
it is certain that in the Xth and Xlth centuries the name 
of Icenhilde Strset was given to the road which led to 
Avebury, we must conclude it was applied to tlie road 
leading towards Silchester by mistake, when in a later age 
such road became the ordinary thoroughfare from the East 

' Ntro, B. 1. * It wu probabljr one of the dredt 
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to Salisbury. We have already noticed simflar miaapplica- 
tioua of the name of WatUng Street. 

Traces of an ancient causey may still be found alongside 
the turnpike-road which leads from London to Eoyston. 
On reaching the chalk-downs above the latter place, the 
traveller sees the straight white road descending into the 
Fens, which stretch away to the North as far as the eye can 
reach. Some two or throe miles from the foot of the Downs 
the road crosses a branch of the Cam at a place called 
Arrington Bridge. This bridge is generally supposed to be 
built on the old ford, which gave name to the Hundred — 
Ermingford Hundred. The village lies about a mile from 
the bridge, and a circle round it of three or four miles radius 
would include some of the richest pastures in the county. In 
Domesday Book Arrington is written Emingtune, and 
Ermingford Hundred Erningford Hundred, just as we have 
seen that Huntingdon and Higden wrote Erning Street for 
Erming Street. It is obvious, that less action of the organs 
is required* in pronouncing Ermng than Erming, and the 
greater facility of pronunciation, no doubt, gave rise to the 
corruption. Facility would be still further promoted by 
dropping the n, and hence at a later period Ernington 
was changed into Arrington. There can be little doubt 
that Arrington represents the Earmingtone which Bishop 
Theodred mentions in his will,* together with other estates 
iu Cambridgeshire and the adjoining counties. Some place, 
also, in the neighbourhood of this village must represent the 
Earmingaford which Edgar gave,* and the Erningford which 
the Confessor confirmed ^ to the monks of Ely. The names of 
the villages which accompany the mention of these places in 
the two charters, such as Shelford, Triplow, Melbourne, 
&c., leave us Uttle room for doubt either as to the identity of 
the places, or as to their locality. 

In his account of Huntingdonshire, Camden tells ua that 
the present North road near Stilton was called Erming 
Street in an ancient Saxon charter ; and in his account 
of Cambridgeshire he quotes the " Hist. Eliensis " as his 
authority for giving that name to a part of the same road in 
the latter county. Other writers, and among them Bentham 
in his history of Ely Cathedral, quote the " Hist. Eliensis" to 

' Thii is Men most eleaFlT when the r ii pronouiiced liUlinc'ly. 
• C. D., No. 957. ' C. D, So. 97. ' C. D., Mft »^q\c 
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the same effect, I have, however, glanced through this 
work without finding the passage referred to ; and conse- 
quently the earliest authority I can cite for giving the name 
of Erming Street to this particular Une of road is the 
passage from Huntingdon, which has been already quoted." 

The name of Earmingaford, which has come down to us 
in its Anglo-Saxon integrity, suggests that the earliest name 
of the Street was Earminga Striet, the street of the Earmings 
— Earminga being the genitive case plural of Earming.^ The 
question then naturally arises, who were these Earmings 1 

Jacob Grimm ' has speculated on the etymology of Erraing 
Street. He speaks doubtfully of its connexion with Arminius 
and the Irmen-sul, and seems to prefer the derivation 
Earminga street, the street of the poor men, on the perfectly 
gratuitous supposition, that it was much frequented by 
pilgrims. It cannot surely require much ingenuity to 
suggest a more plausible hypothesis. 

Bede calls the men of Cambridgeshire the Southern 
Girvii." Girvii is clearly connected with the Anglo-Saxon 
Gi/rwe, a fen, which is represented in tlie Icelandic by e'drji, 
mire, fen, Haldorsen, in noticing this latter word, informs 
us that the Norwegians call bog-earth eorme, " per notissi- 
mam metathesin m pro f." Now Cambridgeshire was the 
very centre of the Danish settlements in this part of England 
during the IXth century. At the close of that century the 
Northmen had burghs at Cambridge, at Huntingdon, and at 
Bedford ; and the whole of Norfolk and Suffolk was in their 
hands. We can understand, therefore, how the Norse 
phrase eorme came to be naturalised in Cambridgeshire, 
and the men of that shire to be called Earmings, i.e., the 
men of the Earm, or fen-land. We find this word in other 
parts of the island, and sometimes in close proximity with the 
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corresponding Anglo-Saxon -word. Jarrow, the monastery 
■where Bede lived, is called by Simeon of Durham " set 
Gyrwum " — at the fens ; and it evidently took its name from 
" the Slake," a low marshy tract ■which ia overflowed by the 
Tyne at high-water, and on the borders of which it stands. 
Now, close to the southern boundary of Bede's county, in a 
low peninsula almost surrounded by the Tees, stands the 
town of Tarm, which has more than once been nearly swept 
away by the river during floods. There cannot be much 
doubt that the name of Yarm is the Norwegian term eorme. 
Such places were often selected by the Northmen for their 
but^hs, and Yarm may probably have been the site of one 
of these fortresses. 

The name of Eanningastrset, the street of the Earmings or 
fenmen, must have been first given to that portion of the 
road which bordered on the fens, and then gradually applied 
to the whole line of road which was protected by the King's 
Peace ; we may conclude with tolerable confidence that this 
protection extended from London to Lincoln. If the Er- 
ming Street passed beyond Lincoln, it probably crossed the 
Foas^ and ran into Yorkshire. 

In noticing the Erraing Street, Grimm also gives us his 
notions on the etymology of Watling Street. As in the XlVth 
and XVth centuries the Milky Way was called Watling 
Street/ he seems inclined to look upon the WietliDgs as one 
of "the Mythical Races." He afterwards suggests wa^ol 
" wandering " as the root of the word, and that the Watling 
Street was called the Wanderer's Way, as the Erming Street 
the Poor man's Way, because it was much used by pilgrims. 
There is, however, no reason for believing that the Erming 
and the Watling Streets were more frequented by pilgrims 
than any other highway in the isknd — than the Foss and 
the Icknield way, for example. 

These vague and misty speculations seem to have met with 
but httle favour at the hands of our countrymen.* I believe 
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the great body of English antiquaries still entertain the 
opinion of Stukeley, according to which Watljng Street meant 
the Irishmen's road — a meaning which everyone will admit 
to be at least an appropriate one. Stukeley knew nothing 
of Anglo-Saxon, and if he had been asked to support his ety- 
mology on philological grounds, would no doubt have been at 
fault. But it must, in candour, be admitted that there is no 
real philological objection to his hypothesis. The Welsh call 
the Irishmen Gwyddd ; and this term, supposing it to have 
been adopted by our ancestors, might well have taken the 
form of wxtd in Anglo-Saxon. Adding the gentile termina- 
tion ing, we get the derivative wcetUng, and Wsetlinga Street, 
the term which is met with in our Anglo-Saxon charters, 
would be the street of the Wsetlings or Irishmen^Wsetlinga 
being the genitive case plural of Wtetling. 

But the objections to this derivation on other grounds 
appear to be unanswerable. There are several Watling Streets 
in Britain- One of them runs through Delamere Forest in 
Chesliire ; another through the woodland districts of the 
West-Riding, the EIraet Forest of Bede ; a third through 
Northumberland and Roxburghshire towards Ettrick Forest ; 
and lastly the Erming Street in the neighbourhood of 
Rockingham Forest has been called Watling Street both by 
Leland * and by others.' No one, it is presumed, will main- 
tain that all these roads took their name from the IrishmeQ 
that travelled along them. Again, Verulam, through which 
the Watling Street passes, is called by Bede,^ and also in a 
certain Anglo-Saxon charter,* Waetlinga coaster, the city of 
the Wietlings ; whence it appears that the people who gave 
this name to the road also gave it to the Roman city, and it 
is equally clear this people were not Irishmen, Who then 
were these mysterious Wsetlings ? 

The answer, I beheve, lies on the surface. The Welsh 
term Gwyddel was applied not only to the Irish but also to 

Gloeg. frmiHf) Sirtet). Hr. T. Wright, InTentorinm Sepulehrale, L i. o. i\\. 
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the wild men who lived in the Weald, as contradistinguished 
from the husbandmen who cultivated the plain.' Kow the 
woodlands through which the Watling Street ran for some 
30 or 40 miles after leaving London were during the middle 
agea notorious for the banditti that infested them. Mathew 
Paris tells us that Leofatan Abbot of St. Albans in the Xlth 
century cut down all the trees within a cei'tain distance of the 
highway to enable the traveller the bettor to provide against 
the robbers that lay in wait for him ; and we have seen that 
Henry the First founded the town and priory of Dunstable 
as a furtlier protection against their outrages. These broken 
and desperate men must have been the Watlinga that gave 
their name to the Watling Street ; and it was no doubt to 
their harbouring themselves in the vaults and amid the ruins 
of the old Roman town' tliat the latter obtained its name of 
Watiing-chester. It is well known that many other forest- 
tracts were infested with bands of outlaws, and we need 
feel little surprise when we find Watling Streets in the 
neighbourhood of the several forests of Delamere, Elmet, 
Ettrick, and Rockingham. Gale charged those, who con- 
verted a portion of the Erming Street into a Watling Street,' 
with committing " a great error ; " but the error really lay 
at the door of the critic, and not of the topographer. 

The name of Foss has given rise to some very strange 
hypotheses. It has been supposed that the road was so 
called, because it was one of the hollow ways which marked 
out the lines of ancient British traffic ; but, in tnith, the 
Roman character of the Foss is perhaps more decided than 
that of any other highway in the island. It has been con- 
jectured by others, that the road was left incomplete by the 
Romans, and certain portions of it in the north of Warwick- 
shire have been pointed out as exhibiting a fossa merely, 
without any dorsum or ridge. But every one who has 
travelled along a Roman road knows that it often exhibits 
the appearance of a ditch — and sometimes for very long 
distances — owing to the abstraction of the gravel, &c., for 
the purposes of the neighbourhood. I suspect the origin of 
the name does not lie quite so near the surface as these 
antiquaries have imagined, 

> OireD Pogh'i Diet Oicyddd. slang the Wall aff.irded hBTbcnnge lo Ihe 

' In like mumcr, during Ihe XlVth bonlrr-ihicvesnf NiirtliiunVeriiuid. , 
md XVlh centuriM, diB d«»erted siwiunB ' Vid. p. 11.1, n. '". , LiOOQIC 
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Roman writers upon agriculture give tho name of fossa 
not merely to the open, but also to the covered drain. One 
was called the fossa creca, and the other the fossa patens. 
Now in making a causey, the first thing the Eomans did was 
to remove the surface soil, or, in other words, to make a 
fossa to receive the gravel, and other hard materials — 

alto 
Egestu penitus caT&ra terras 
Moi haiutM slitar replere fMua. 

As the fossa, which served for a covered drain, retained 
the name when filled with stones and brushwood and 
covered in with soil, so I believe the road-maker's 
fossa kept its name, even when it appeared as a 
finished causey. I cannot quote any ancient authority 
which distinctly favours this conclusion ; but fossatum, 
which by the later Latinists was used as a synonym o( fossa, 
was commonly employed in our charters to denote a causey, 
from the Xlth to the XVth century. The great Roman 
road which we call the Foss, appears to have been termed 
ibe fossa hot i^xr\v—Ae Causey. 

It may be said, that if the British provincials used the 
ierm fossa as a general name for a causey, we might expect 
to find more than one instance of the word in our English 
topi^aphy. In fact, the county of Dorset does fiimish ua 
with a second instance of its use. We read in Gale's Essay, 
" Speed places Dorchester on the Foase, and upon inquiry, 
I find that there is a large raised causeway which runs 
directly from that town, ten miles together, to a place called 
Egerton Hill, where the remains of a Roman camp are to be 
seen, called by that name." The accuracy of Gale's infor- 
mation CD this subject has been sometimes questioned, 
but it has been confirmed from other sources, and is 
sufficient warrant for our giving the name of foss to the 
road in question. The scepticism, however, of those who 
doubted on this matter, waa not altogether unreasonable. 
The Dorsetshire foss was most certainly do part of the 
highway, to which we have hitherto given the name, and 
of which certain antiquaries considered it to be the con- 
tinuation. 

Before I conclude this paper, I would add a few words 
with respect to the time when, and the circuniBtanc|s^, under 
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which the Four Roads were constructed. The Watling 
Street and the Fosa were no doubt throughout their whole 
course Roman causeys, and there can be little doubt that 
in the Xllth century these magnificent works existed in 
nearly their original state. I know not from whence 
Huntingdon and Jeffrey could have taken their description 
of these roads, unless it was from personal observation. They 
have now almost disappeared from the surface of the island. 
The work of destruction has no doubt been going on for 
centuries, but it ia the road-contractors of the last cen- 
tury to whom the state of dilapidation, in which we now find 
these monuments, is chiefly owing. 

That portion of the Erming Street which lies between 
London and Huntingdon was not, I believe, of Roman con- 
struction. A great Roman road leaves unmistakeable 
evidence behind it that it once existed, in the remains of 
Roman stations, of Roman Tillas, and of Roman burial- 
grounds ; and none of these remains have yet been found 
along that portion of the Erming Street which lies south of 
the Fens. But a still stronger argument against the Roman 
origin of the Erming Street south of Huntingdon, is furnished 
by the Iters of Antoninus. Three of the Iters pass from 
London to Lincoln ; and of these, two run down the Watling. 
Street to the Foss, and then up the Foss to Lincoln, while 
the third Iter proceeds to Colchester and then to Lincoln by 
way of Cambridge and Huntingdon. I cannot believe we 
should have had any one of these three iters, if a paved 
road had then existed leading directly from London to 
Lincoln. 

The Erming Street, however, must certainly date from 
a very remote antiquity. It must have existed in the days of 
Edgar, and perhaps as early as the times of Offa. We have 
ample proof that, in the Anglo-Saxon period, Hertfordshire 
was a well-peopled district, and consequently that its wood- 
lands, which appear to have been the great impediment to 
Roman road-making, must in great measure have dis< 
appeared before the labours of the husbandman. 

The Icknield Street has been generally, and I believe 
rightly, considered as a mere British trackway. I have 
looked for traces of an artificial road along its course, but 
have not found them. The word street must not mislead us, 
for it was certainly used, at least in the south of England, 
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'With great laxity of meaning. In our charters the road is 
generally styled a way — Icenhilde weg, — though in one 
charter it is called a street.* It may possihly have been 
gravelled and paved for short distances, to meet the require- 
ments of particular locahties. 

The Bishop of Cloyne's description of the Icknield Street 
some fifty years ago, will give the reader on the whole a not 
un^r notion of its general appearance even at the present 
day. He tells ns it enters Cambridgeshire " nejir New- 
market, and keeping by the hilly grounds to the east of the 
present turnpike-road, bears directly for Ickleton, &c. It 
goes through Ickleton and by Ickleton Grange over Fulmere 
field to Eoyston, where it crosses the Ermine Street, and 
keeps straight by the chalky hills to Baldock and Uunstaple. 
In some parts of the line here described, especially over 
Fulmere field, from frequent ploughings and liie confiision 
occasioned by numerous field roads it is not easy to follow 
it, but in much of its way over the heath near Newmaricet, 
on the hill south-west of Ickleton and on the downs to the 
east and west of Royston, the marks of its course are so 
evident as to leave no doubt that a road of considerable 
antiquity and importance must have proceeded in that 
direction." ' 

I know no part of England — and I am well-acquainted 
with its bye-ways — where so much of genuine legend still 
lingers among the peasantry as along the course of the 
Icknield Street. Plott represents the road as almost deserted 
even in his day, yet your guide will talk of the long-lines of 
pack-horses that once fi-equented the " Ickley way," as if 
they were things of yesterday ; and a farmer in the Vale of 

• C D., No. 1129. the Icknield Street to Cambridge. Nat % 
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Aylesbury told me, as he was pointiDg out the course of the 
Ickuield Street aloog the sides of the Chiltern, that in the 
popish times they used to go on pilgrimage along it from 
Oxford to Cambridge. The story admits of an easy expla- 
nation. The Icknield way was no doubt the great road for 
pilgrimages from the west of England to the "Martyr's 
shrine " at Bury, and as it passed some ten miles south of 
Oxford, and about the same distance south of Cambridge, 
these famihar names were seized upon in order to give shape 
and locality to the story. 

There is something in the deserted aspect of this old 
trackway which is very fascinating to the antiquary ; while 
the boundless views which, throughout its whole course, open 
to the west and north, and its long stretches of springy turf- 
land, which eyen the agricultural changes of the last ten 
years have not wholly obliterated, are accompaniments that 
will no doubt be more generally appreciated. The absence 
of ancient towns along its course has been often noticed. 
At three points, indeed, where it is crossed by ancient roads, 
we find Boyston, Baldock, and Dunstaple, but of these the 
first and last date only from the twelHh century. The 
want of Roman remains, however, is amply compensated for 
by the many objects, mostly of British antiquity, which 
crowd upon us as we journey westward — by the tumuli and 
the " camps," which show themselves on our right hand and 
on our left — by the six gigantic earthworks which, in the 
interval of eighty miles, between the borders of SufToIk and 
the Thames, were raised at widely distant periods to bar 
progress along this now deserted thoroughfare — by the White 
Cross which rises over the Vale of Aylesbury, and the etiU 
more ancient White Horse that looks down upon the Vale of 
Wantage. When it is remembered that in its probable 
course westward, the Icknield Street passes by " Wayland's 
Smithy," and the mysterious Avebury, and that it crosses 
the Wansdyke in its progi-ess towards Stonehenge and Old 
Sarum, it will be conceded, that no line of country of the 
same extent in Britain, can show objects of greater interest 
to the antiquary and — why may we not add the mora 
dignified name 'I — to the historian. 
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NOTICES OF HEATHEN INTEHMEHT IN THE CODEX 
DIPLOMATICUS. 

It is well known to the readers of the Codex Biplomaticus 
Mvi Saxonici, with what an extraordinary richness of detail, 
the boundaries of the estates conveyed are defined and 
recorded. It is this pecuUaritj of the Anglo-Saxon custom 
which readers the collection of such general interest and 
Talue, for we look in vain for anything at all resembling it, 
in the Charters of the other Teutonic populatious. It is no 
exaggeration to say, that we hare derived from the boundaries 
of the Anglo-Saxon Charters, more important information 
respecting the relations of the various classes, the modes of 
culture, the pohtical and municipal divisions of the country, 
than from all other sources of information combined ; or that, 
without them, we should have remained in entire ignorance 
of many of the most remarkable characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon social life. 

It is probable that when an estate waa granted in the 
Anglo-Saxon times, it was designated in ^e grant itself 
merely by its name and extent, that is, the number of hides 
of land which it contained. The document duly attested 
was then delivered to the grantee, whose business it was to 
have the boundaries of his property legally ascertained upon 
the spot ; at early periods, there can be no doubt whatever, 
that both the grantor divested himself of his ownership, and 
transferred this to his grantee, by certain ceremonies and 
symbolical acts, which may have formed part of a primeval 
ritual. Traces of this custom long survived all over Europe 
in the various forms of what we technically term Livery of 
Seisin, Liberatio Saisins, Legalis Traditio, and Investitura, 
or by whatever other name legists may have chosen to 
denote the solemn act of alienating and acquiring. But 
beyond the mere act of the transfer, there still lay something 
to be done. It was necessary to ascertain exactly what the 
estate was which had changed hands, and what precise 
amount of land was intended in the conveyance. This was 
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done by a regiilar perambulation of the boundariee, whicb, 
in times when writing had become commoD, were duly 
written down, and often, though not always, appended to the 
body of the grant itself, or inserted in a blank space left 
purposely to receive them. It is clear, however, that till the 
art of writing did become general, the depositaries of the 
knowledge where the boundaries ran could only be the 
Toisnetum or neighbourhood, upon whose verdict, in case of 
dispute, the ultimate decision must depend. And it is equally 
clear that the marks by which their decision was to be 
guided must be such as from their own nature offered the 
greatest conditions and chances of permanence. The natural 
divisions of the coimtry are therefore those which most 
frequently served this purpose. The hills and forests, the 
watercourses, marshes, springs and moors, were the true and 
proper boundary-marks : and as the language of a simple 
people, living upon the land, is always extremely rich in fine 
distinctions of names for all the natural features of a district, 
there was not the slightest fear of confusion arising in a 
limitation or boundary defined by such features. 

We have no record at what period the divisions of estates 
were first settled, but it must have been a very early one, and 
dates in all probability from the very first occupation of the 
country, at all events from a time anterior to the introduction 
of Christianity. But once settled, they remained unchanged. 
I cannot imagine the dismemberment of an estate ; it must 
have been granted entire, with all its boundaries, or not at 
all. The only possible exception which I can believe this 
rule to have bad, was where a change had taken place in the 
quality of the land ; where, for example, a land-owner, being 
a better farmer than his neighbours, had essarted some of 
his own forest, and turned barren land into arable, a case, 
which fii^m the want of markets for produce, was probably 
of rare occurrence. Under such circumstances, he may 
possibly have had the power of separating such portions of 
reclaimed land from his estate. And this we should naturally 
expect, because the Hide, really consisting of arable land 
alone, the new arable would be over and above the proper 
legal measure of the original estate : so that. In truth, the 
exception is rather apparent than real. At the same time, 
it is to be remembered that the rights in the Forest were for 
the most part public and general, and that any opporttml^ 
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of eBsarting- or reclaiming land must hare been extremely 
rare. The estates themselves did therefore not vary, and 
their boundaries remained the same, through successive 
generations of possessors, being throughout alt periods under 
the guarantee of the pubUc law, and the conscience of the 
neighbourhood. It is no rare thing to find an estate or manor 
in the Xlth century described by the selfsame boundaries as 
occur in a grant of the Ylllth or IXth. Permanence is 
indeed pre-eminently the character of our landed estate : 
the holders change, as from age to age the Trill of Grod and 
the accidents of social life may determine, but the land 
divisions are themselves almost as permanent as the natural 
features by which they are defined. Many a manor may 
even at this day be described vrith the utmost accuracy, by 
means of the boundaries given in a grant of Aelfred or 
Eadgdr. And very striking is the way in which the names 
originally given to little hills and brooks, yet survive ; often 
unknown to the owners of estates themselves, but sacred in 
the memory of the surrounding peasantry, or the labourer 
that tills the soil. I have more than once walked, ridden, 
or rowed, as land and stream required, round the bounds of 
Anglo-Saxon estates, and have learnt with astoniahment that 
the names recorded in my charter were those still used by 
the woodcutter, or the shepherd, of the neighbourhood. 

But even into this general prevalence of a conservative 
system, the element of change will intrude itselt It is a 
necessary corollary of man's own nature, and it would be as 
little desirable as possible to exclude it. By the side of the 
permanent marks, there will be found accidental and trans- 
itory ones also : by the side of God's work, the works also of 
man. The hills and springs, the rocks and forests still are 
there, and will remain ; but to them have come the path or 
stile, the bridge, the quarry, the hedge, the dwelling-place 
of the settler and his family. These do not alter the ancient 
boundary, but they may serve to render it more distinct and 
definite. Still they convey no assurance of perpetuity : the 
path may be diverted, the quarry filled up, the bridge carried 
away by the stream, the dwelling or the hedge burnt down 
or rooted up ; and then we must return to the hill and the 
moor again. 

There is a third class, however, of memorials which an 
early age affectionately invests with the character of per- 
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manence — its graces. The work of man indeed, but intended 
to be his eternal home, when, after his long days of work, he 
folds his hands and betakes himself to his rest. To disturb 
this abode is sacrilege, against which his criminal jurispru- 
dence directs its aererest censures. He casts out from all 
human intercourse the unfeeling and irreverent spoiler that 
would disturb the ashes of the departed ; little dreaming 
that a day will come when the daring hand of science — more 
ruthless tiian eyen avarice or hatred — will lay bare the most 
secret recesses of his tomb, and the eye of curious gazers 
will feed on all his cherished mysteries; And having thus, 
as he fondly hoped, provided for the sanctity of his last 
resting-place, by the severest enactments of his criminal 
code, and the most earnest sanctions of religion, he believed 
his tumulus also invested with a character of inviolability, 
which gave to it the permanence of the eternal hills them- 
selves. AcCTiBtomed to a free life among the beautiful 
features of nature, he would not be separated from them in 
death. It was his wish that his bones should he by the side 
of the stream, or on the summit of the rocks that overlooked 
the ocean which he had traversed ; or he loved to lie in the 
shade of the deep forests, or on the glorious uplands that 
commanded the level country ; nor was it till long after 
Christianity had made him acquainted with other motives 
and higher hopes, till the exigences of increasing population 
made new modes of disposing of the dead necessary, and till 
the clergy discovered a source of power and profit in taking 
prasession of the ceremonies of interment, that regular 
churchyards attached to the consecrated building became 
possible. And even then it was long before they became 
common, and the people learnt to heap their dead in an 
indiscriminate place of sepulture. It is probable that this 
great change, which marks so marvellous an alteration in the 
moral being of a race, did not take place in this country 
much before the end of the IXth century : among the 
Franks, deeply influenced by the traditions of Roman civi- 
lisation, there are traces of it as early as the close of the 
yillth century ; hut the best authorities have decided that 
even among them the custom of burying after our present 
fashion was not universal till the 5th. At earlier periods 
than these nothing was more common than solitary burial 
under a mound or tumulus upon the uncultivated ground 
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which separated the possessioos of different communities or 
even individual settlers, and consequently nothing is more 
common than to find such funeral tumuli referred to as me- 
morial marks in the boundaries of Anglo-Saxon estates. 
Considerably more than one hundred and fifty instances of 
this custom may be found in the published volumes of the 
" Codex Diplomaticus." 

In continuing the systematic observations upon primjeval 
interments, which I commenced last session, I think it ■well 
■worth while to direct your attention to several of these in- 
stances. They will be found to lead to many conclusions of 
importance, and to some very interesting and unexpected 
results. 

Let us begin with the most general expression, in other 
words, with that which merely mentions the mound or burial 
place, without any special definition of the person to whom it 
belonged. In this case we are usually told that the boundary 
runs 05 ■Sone haeiSenan byrigela, to the heathen durial-place ; 
or o« «a haeSenan byrigelsaa, in the plural, to the heathen 
burial-places ; where, there can be little doubt, that a mound 
or mounds are intended, inasmuch aa the primaeval stone 
structures, which we call cromlechs, dolmens, or stone kists, 
are obviously alluded to under a totally different name. It is 
evident that this denomination could only hare been intro- 
duced after Christianity had become generally established, 
aa, indeed, writing itself could not have been in common use, 
if used at all, before that period. The instances in which 
this form occurs are Nos. 123, 209, 263, 354, 399, 402, 441, 
467, 479, 482, 487, 522, 526, 571, 595, 632, 736, 783, 
1038, 1053, 1056, 1094, 1096, 1103, 1110, 1115, 1122, 
1148, 1151, 1154, 1156, 1178, 1183, 1184, 1202, 1214, 
1221, 1229, 1230, 1299, 1357, 1358, 1368. 

A perfectly similar expression is ■Sa haeSene byrgenne, or 
in the plural byrgenna, where tlie feminine substantive, 
byrgen, is used instead of the masculine byrgels. I have 
only to observe on these words, that the Anglo-Saxon verb 
byrgian is not restricted in its sense to what we call burial, 
in respect to the dead, but has the more extended meaning 
of covering, as we can say, to bmy money, to 6ury in oblivion. 
It docs not in the least exclude the idea of cremation, but 
only assumes that whatever is deposited is covered up or 
hidden. In this it answers strictly to the Latin sepelire, 

*0L. XIT. T 
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which IB applied to the urn containing ashes, quite as well as 
to the deposit of the unburnt body. Byrgen is also, perhaps, 
a dialectical variation, and occurs comparatively seldom. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the expression berrh or 
harrow, which occurs coupled with the same adjective. A 
boundary runs on -iSa hseSen beorgaa, and thence again, at 
a further point of the line, on ■Sa hge-JSenan byrgena, i. e. on 

t/te heathen barrows on the heathen burial-places. 

Cod. Dip., No. 1299. Again, on hteSene beorge. Cod. Dip., 
No. 1358. Beorh(m) itself is etymologically connected with 
beorgan, to cover, and denotes any rising ground or hill, 
natural or artificial. The adjective with which it is united 
in these passages shows, however, what description of mound 
or hill was intended. They were emphatically funeral bar- 
rows, and funeral barrows of the heathen. 

Although the word hlcew(m), still called low in some parts 
of England, may have a more general sense of kill, or a sUght 
rise in the surface of the soil, yet its usual and proper mean- 
ing is also that of a barrow for sepulchral purposes. In the 
boundary of Linchlade, in Buckinghamshire, the line is drawn 
of Sara treowe andlang straete on i5one midleatan httfewe ; of 
Sam hicewe andlang straete td seofon hlcewan; of seofon hlciiwan 
to Sdm fi,nura hloewe, i. e.,from the tree to the midmost low, 
along the street ; from the low along the street to the seven 
lows; from the seven lows to the solitary low. Cod. Dip., No. 
1257. It is very evident that this is a group of barrows, 
not by any means a set of natural hills, especially as they lie. 
upon the side of a road or way. And it is further to be ob- 
served, that, as in Anglo-Saxon strait mostly denotes a paved 
or Eoman road, it is quite possible that these may have been 
Roman barrows, the Romans generally raising their tombs 
beside their causeways. However, it is also to be observed, 
that we are not distinctly told whether these lows or barrows 
were heathen or not. However, it appears to me that by 
far the most important cases are those where the burial-place, 
barrow, or low is identified as that of a particular person ; 
and these are by no means rare. The following is a list of 
them : — 

^Ifstines bjrigelB. Cod. Dip. 1368. Hero »lio the liae runs on to 

heathen burial-place. 
Beihhildo byrgeU. Cod, Dip. 1056, further on to heathen burial-place. 
Bymheardes byrigels. Cod. Dip. (uupub. A.D. 693() ,,,^^,|p 
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Eftlhstinea byrigels, ADd then aQdUng etri^te, along the street or 
p&ved road. Cod. Dip. 289. 

Ealhherea bjrgels. Cod. Dip. 1184. This is described as beiag upon 
the Hricgweg or Ridgeway, conaequenlly a path or road run- 
ning along the top of a line of hills. 

H6eeB bjrgels. Cod. Dip. 1266. 

Scottan burgels. Cod. Dip. 673. 

Strenges hyrgeb. Cod. Dip. 263, and then to the heathen burial. 

T^temannes bjrgels. Cod. Dip. 1250. 

Wures bjrgels. Cod. Dip. 592. 

One moro instance, which I have intentionally reserved for 
the last, and I shall leave this question of words compounded 
with byrgels. It is, I assure you, a most remarkable one, on 
rrtany accounts. A charter of the year 9*76 (Cod. Dip. 595), 
has this entry in its boundary : " isonon forts on 5a mearce 
6 Beonotleage gemsere : swa on Bone hse-Scnau byrgels : 
'Sonan west on Ba mearce Bs6r ^Ifst^n li-S on hii^isenan 
byrgels : i.e., t/icnceforth on the mark to the bounds ofBentley ; 
a7id so to the heathen burial place ; thence to the west on the 
mark, where jElfstdn lieth, on the heathen burial place. In 
reviewing this short list, we are struck with several circum- 
stances. It appears to me that where the name of a person 
occurs, as for example, Befl,hhilde byrgels, followed by the 
notice of a heathen burial-place, that the first must be taken 
distinctively not to be a heathen burial-place — i.e., that the 
lady named was a Christian. This occurs in four of the 
eleven cases I have cited ; and it ia most particularly 
instanced in the case of jElfat^n, who was buried in the 
heathen burial-place itself. The very way in which this is 
mentioned obviously imphes that .^IfstSn himself was not a 
heathen ; and it seems also to show, that, in 976, this, which 
was once a common caso enough, was becoming a matter of 
special observation. The earliest Christians buried, beyond 
a doubt, where fche earliest Pagans had deposited the burnt 
remains of their dead. They still desired to rest among 
those whom they had loved, or from whom they were 
sprung ; but in the Xth century, very new notions had be- 
come prevalent, and new habits were becoming established. 

Another point which seems worthy of notice is, that with 
one, or perhaps two exceptions, the names of the persons 
themselves are of a very common and every-day character, 
and have no trace of the archaic or mythic about them. 
Bedhhild, Byrnheard, and jElfst&n, are spoken of as if tHey 
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■were persona whom every -one had known familiarly. Hoce, 
it is true, is the name of a really mythical personage, pro- 
bably the keros epon^mus of the Frisian tribe, the founder of 
the Hocinga, and a progenitor of the imperial race of 
Charlemagne. He figures in Be6wulf, and the account of hia 
cremation and exequies is one of the moat valuable, as well 
as picturesque and poetical passages in that fine poem. But . 
it does not at all follow that the Hoce whose burial-place is 
here mentioned, is the mythical hero : the name might very 
possibly have been home by a man, and one of no very 
transcendant antiquity. The genitive Hoces does not leave 
us without difficulties ; in short, the nominative may have 
been Hue, quite as well as Hoce, and even to this day our 
Mr. Hooks and Hookeys exist, without any suspicion of their 
being the progenitors and " representative men " of the 
Chauci. Nevertheless, I am bound to admit that the well- 
known episode of H(5ce8 burial in Beowulf, as well as the 
occurrence of the name, hereafter to be further noticed, are 
strong justifications for any one who inclines to the other 
view of the case, and sees in Hoces burgels a record of the 
mythical hero. I am myself quite as willing to accept the 
one as the other alternativ& What I lose on the one hand, 
I gain on the other, for the mythology. AU I regret is, that 
I cannot show one view to be decidedly true. With Tfi,teman 
the case is also far from clear : it is unquestionably true that 
Herteitr is a name of the supreme god WtSden (0'j>inn) ; 
that Itrmon is so also : that the additions Tata (m) and 
Tate (f), denote gentleness, kindness, and tenderness of 
dispositioD, and hence stand iq near relation to Itr, which 
enters into the composition of one name of the supreme 
being ; but we have the strongest historical evidence that, 
even on this very account, Tate was not an unusual bye- 
name of young ladies ; and I am obliged, therefore, to 
conclude that Tatemannes byrgels is not the burial-place of 
a god, but of some Anglo-Saxon ^Ifric or E4dwine, whose 
kindliness of disposition had won from his comrades that 
endearing substitute for his baptismal name. 

A last philological remark may be allowed me. Where 
the name of a person is mentioned, the burial place, byrgels, 
is invariably in the singular. Where no name of a person is 
mentioned, the burial-places are mostly in the plural : there 
re several of them. Byrgelsas are man^ graves, notn^e 
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grave ; if you piease so to call it, a churchyard: byrgela is 
not a churchyard, but a grave ; and as gravea, to be boundary 
marks, must be something apart from, and distinguished 
from other graves, it does not seem at all unreasonable to 
suppose that the persons mentioned in tliis connection were 
buried under conspicuous barrows, and such as from their 
size aud form were qualified to serve as landmarks to their 
own or a future generation. Nor let it be argued that the 
erection of a mound of this nature was inconsistent with the 
practices of Christians. We have positive evidence to the 
coutrary, for Gregory of Tours informs us, that in 673, 
Ebroin, Mayor of Uie Palace, wishing to Iiave it believed that 
Bish<^ Leodegar, the head of the Opposition, was dead, 
seized, and confined him in a secret place, spread a report 
that he was drowned, and raised a tumulus over his supposed 
grave, so that all who had ears to hear, or eyes to see, as 
the author observes, believed the report to be true. Indeed, 
any one who desires the same sort of evidence, has only to 
visit the ban-ows of Gorm the elder, and Thyra Dannebad, 
at Gilja, which Ilaralldr Blatand, their son, raised in their 
honour, in the Xth century. If he standa on Thyra's mound, 
ind looks over in a direct line to Gorms, only a few hundred 
yards distant from it, he will not see the spire of the little 
church which lies between them. The mounds of this 
christian king are higher than the steeple ! la short, 
I suspect that great tumuli continued to distinguish the rich 
and powerful, till the fashion of stone monuments in the 
churches themselves rendered it baroque and rococo. Tho 
Devil, we know, might visit a mound, which, to say the least 
of it, savoured of heathendom ; biit he has a proverbial 
aversion to holy water, and that he was sure to find within 
the walls of a church. Let us be grateful that this antipathy 
may have had something to do with giving us those exquisite 
specimens of mediaeval art, the altar tombs and brasses. In 
those days, however, as in ours, I presume tho " Canaille 
chretienne " were compelled by circiunstances to conform to 
the more christian, though less artistic doctrine of the equality 
of all men in death. 

The occurrence of a proper name in connection with Beorh, 
is much more frequent than with Byrgels. I find the 
following recorded : — 



^Ifredes beorh. Cod. Dip. 1276, I £ SeWoldeB beorb. Cod, 
1277. 



to^H 
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B«nn<kn beorh. Cod. Dip. 1159. 
Cartes beorh. App. 
Ceordices beorh. Cod. Dip. 1077. 
CisBan beorh. Cod. Dip. 1094. 
Ecles beorh. Cod. Dip. 1129, 

1168, 1178. 
Fippel beorgas. Cod. Dip. 1135. 
Htegging beorgas. Cod.Dip.I149. 
Blndea beorh. Cod. Dip. 377. 
Hringvroldes beorh. Cod. Dip. 

1140. 



Lidgeardea beorh. Cod. Dip. 

1250. 
Lodderft beorh. Cod. Dip. 1194. 
Luhhaii beorh. Cod. Dip. 1211. 
Lulles beorh. Cod. Dip. 1186. 
Nybban beorh. Cod. Dip. 1137. 
OswaldeB beorh, God. Dip. 353. 
Peadan beorh. Cod. Dip. 299. 
Piplesbeorh. Cod. Dip. 774. 
Reeling beorgaa. Cod. Dip. 780. 
Woardes beorh. Cod. Dip. 1148. 



It is very possible that in one or two of these instances, 
where the word occurs in the plural, beorgas, not beorh, it 
may denote the barrows belonging to the person named, 
either as lying upon his estate, or as being the ancient 
resting-places of his family, seeing that a man could not 
occupy more than one himself. Several of the names are 
here, as I before observed with regard to Byrgels, of a very 
familiar and every-day character ; but there are others of a 
very different class. I have omitted to notice the occurrence 
twiceof Wodnes beorh, Cod. Dip. 1035, 1070, to which I will 
add W6ncumb, Cod. Dipl. 1070, which is equivalent to 
Wodnes cumb, and means just the same thing as Wodnes 
beorh. Now the loss of almost all record of our own pagan- 
dom forbids me from asserting tliat the Saxon, like the 
Northman, believed Woden to have died, been burned, and 
no doubt deposited in a barrow. It is probable that he 
shared this belief, but the only evidence for it would be the 
occurreace. of these very names, which, however, are suscep- 
tible of another interpretation. Beorh, it must be remem- 
bered, may be a natural, as well as an artificial, rise in the 
ground, a mountain or hill, as well as a harrow ; and Wddnes 
beorh may very possibly bo only a hill dedicated to Wdden, 
or called after him, from some peculiarity in his cultus 
which ia yet unknown to us. But leaving this point un- 
settled, I proceed to some other names in this listjWhich are 
hardly less interesting and remarkable. 

Ceardices beorh. Cod. Dip. 1077, occurs in a charter 
granted by Eadweard of Wessex to the Church at Win- 
chester. Tlie lands granted Ue in his own territory of 
Hanapshire, at Hussebonrne. Now I must recal to your 
memory that the founder of the kingdom of the Gewissas, or 
West Saxons, was Cerdic, and that it is a name which, to the 
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beat of our knowledge, does not occur elsewhere. Is it theu 
unreasonable to believe that the people gave traditionally the 
name of this king to some conspicuous barrow 1 Or further, 
is it quite impossible that the tradition may baye been the 
genuine record of a fact, and that Cerdic's barrow did in 
truth cover the bones of that successful pirate ? I am not 
familiar with that neighbourhood, but perhaps Cerdic's 
barrow may not yet be so entirely levelled with the sur- 
rounding soil, but what an experienced eye might detect it. 

In the charter No. 1094 we have Cisaan beorh, or Cissa's 
barrow, in the neighbourhood of Overton in Wiltshire. As 
far as I know, this name was only borne by one person, 
namely, the son of ^lli, the founder of the kingdom of 
Sussex, and it is possible that this was his burial place, if, as 
is very likely, he fell in a fray against the British ; and 
indeed it is not impossible that the Overton mentioned is 
in Hampshire, not Wiltshire. And then we may assume 
that Cissa perished in a battle with his West-Saxon neigh- 
bours, for although he landed in England eighteen years 
before Cerdic came to Wessex, he was probably young, being 
mentioned only as the third son of ^Ui of Sussex, whom, 
according to Henry of Huntingdon, he succeeded on the 
throne, about a.d. 514, long after Cerdic and Cyneric had 
established ttieir rule. 

In No. 299 we have also an interesting memorial. It is 
the barrow of Peada. This name may possibly have been 
borne by more than one person ; but the only one known to 
us is the King of the Middle Angles, the son of the Mercian 
Penda, and his successor, in 655, upon the throne of Mercia, 
which he held only for one year, being cut off in a domestic 
sedition. Peada was tlio first King of Mercia who embraced 
the Christian faith, and it would be interesting in every way 
if we could succeed in identifying his barrow. 

These are the only names with which I shall trouble you 
at present ; but before I leave the compounds with Beorh, let 
me call your attention to the very common expression, to 
Sam brocenan boorge, which occur Cod. Dip. No. 763, 1186, 
1362. I take this, as well as the phrase in No. 1033, to be 
westan iHim beorgo ■Se idolfen wais, (o Vie west of the barrow 
that was dug into, as clear evidence of niLPiapixiia^ that 
violation of the graves of the dead, which has been far more 
general than is usually im^ned, and which no legi^t^ 
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prevailed entirely to prevent. Let me also observe that 
Stiinbeorgas, or stone barrows, aUo occur, Cod. Dip. 131, 770, 
774, 1159. We might suppose these to be cairns or barrows 
composed of stone, a rendering which is equally compatible 
■with the customs of the race, and with the genius of the 
language. But there is another version of the word, justi- 
fiable on both grounds, viz., the barrow with the stone upon 
it : and. I presume this to have been the proper meaning, 
from finding this sentence in a rate boundary,in unum tumulum 
in cujus summitate lapis infixus est, et ideo Stanbeorh dicitur. 
(Cod. Dip. App. A.D. 794.) This, it is clear, is a barrow 
surmounted by a memorial stone, which in Germany is by 
no means an unusual occurrence, and in Scandinavia was 
in all probability the common rule. 

We will now proceed to the cases where Hlaew, or Low, 
occurs in connexion with a proper name, and here also we 
shall find some matter of interest The following are the 
instances I have to adduce : 



^BcwoldM b]&v. Cod. Dip. 364. 
BeJcea hltew. Cod. Dip. 436. 
Bjrhtfet^es M&w. Cod. Dip. 428. 
CordaD W&w. Cod. Dip. 427, 

1198. 
Ceopfto hlikw. Cod. Dip. 1215. 
Coawon hl^<r. Cod. Dip. 1158. 
Ceorlee hlieir. Cod. Dip. 698, 

798.985,997,1036,1108. 
Codan hltfew. Cod. Dip. 1223. 
CwichelmeH hliBw. Cod. Dip. 751, 
Deneburge hlt^w. Cod.Dip.1159. 
DoddanhUew. Cod. Dip. 751. 
Eadbjrhtes hlo!*. Cod. Dip. App. 
Ealferh«e8 h]&w. Cod. Dip. 1114. 
E*nferh«eshliw. Cod. Dip. 437. 
Eingi-JSe Llitw. Cod. Dip. 1209. 
Euta hltfcw. Cod. Dip 758, U56. 
HftiSoburge bliew. Cod. Dip. 1159, 

1250. 
nildan hl^ir. Cod. Dip. 1006, 

1095, 1170, 1226, 1235. 



Hildea hliw. Cod. Dip. 621, 

1172. 
H^oBB hliew. Cod. Dip. 775. 
Hodan hliBw. Cod. Dip. 1168, 

1247. 
Hodes hl«w. Cod. Dip. 1129. 
Hwittuceshlii&tr. Cod. Dip. 1172. 
Hyfiwoldan htew. Cod. Dip. ISO. 
Lilian Umw. Cod. Dip. 1194, 

1221. 
Lortan hl^ir. Cod. Dip. 1110. 
Muiea U&w. Cod. Dip. 963. 
Oslafes blieiT, Cod. Dip. 
O'awoldeB hlieir. Cod, Dip. 
PoBSBB hliew. Cod. Dip. 387. 
PrcnCBan hliew. Cod. Dip, 364. 
Bypelma hliew. Cod. Dip. 1253. 
Scuccan hiiun. Cod. Dip. 
Upicenea hlitw. Cod. Dip. 78.1. 
Wulfingea hlifew. Cod. Dip. 460. 
TttingcB hit&w. Cod. Dip. 1141. 



You wUl observe that we have here again H(5ces hls&w, as 
we before had Hoces hyrgels. The majority of the names 
arc those of men and women, which require no particular 
notice ; but this is not the case with all I would especially 
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direct your attention to Cwichelmes Hlcew, now Cuckamaley, 
or more properly Cuckamslow hill, on -which the Ordnance 
map has placed the name Scutcharafly barrow. It is probably 
the most commanding barrow in England, and we know 
that in the Xlth century it was the seat of a shire-court, one 
of whose extremely important acts is on record. Now it is 
true that Cwichelm is not a very rare Anglo-Saxon name ; 
still, taking into consideration the circumstances I have just 
mentioned, I feel myself justified in referring this Hliew to 
one of those Cwichelms who figure in the early history of 
the West-Saxons, within whose territories the barrow lay 
before the rictories of Mercia extended the rale of that 
power southward. The earliest of these is mentioned as 
dying in the year 593 ; the Saxon chronicle says Her 
Ceawlin and Cwichelm and Crida forwurdon ; i. e,. In this 
year Ceatditi, Cwichelm, arid Crida perished. Now Crida 
was King of Mercia, and it is therefore not at all improbable 
that Cwichelm died in battle against the Mercians, and was 
buried on tl^at conspicuous spot, which at that time was 
probably on the frontier of Wessex and Mercia. In 614, 
howei'er, we have another Cwichelm reigning together with 
Iiis father Cynegils in Wessex ; and I think that he may 
possibly have a better claim. For he was baptised by 
St. Birinus in 636 at Dorchester, and died the same year. 
But this Dorchester was the seat of Birinus's bishopric, not 
Dorchester in Dorsetshire, but what is now a very small 
place in Oxfordshire. It is therefore not at all unlikely that 
Cwichelmes Hla^w is the resting-place of this, the first Chris- 
tian King of Wessex. 

O'swoldes hlscw is also a name of moment. The hundred 
of O'swold's Law, as it it called, was the peculiar province of 
the Hwiccian Bishopric, or Worcester. This was founded in 
680, by O'shere, and following the common rule of Anglo- 
Saxon proper names, I am inclined to think that among the 
progenitors of this O'shere must have been some celebrated 
King O'swold, whose memory was retained in this hla^w or 
low, and who gave his name to the whole district. The very 
fact that the district was so called, renders this more probable, 
than the supposition that the low was named after some other 
and later O'swold, of the same Mercian family, although 
several of them did succeed to the little Hwiccian kingdom. 

Enta hisew, which occurs twice in the list, can oifly' 
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denote the Law of Giants: Scuccan hl^w, that of the 
demon or devil. We can hardly doubt that we have here 
records of early pj^andom, especially as everything very old 
in Anglo-Saxon, was supposed to be the work of the Eutas 
or Giants, their Titans. 

I must now request your attention to some other important 
notices in the boundaries of the Codex Diplomaticus. I think 
when we bear in mind how very numerous and widely spread 
over all England were the Stone-beds, Circles, Dolmens, and 
the like, that the very rare notice of them in these documents 
is strange and unintelligible. Although it does occur, and 
more frequently than is generally supposed, it yet bears 
no proportion at all to the number of references, which as 
you have seen, was made to barrows. I must confess that 
this appears to me to prove that the Saxons attached no 
special importance to these stone structures, and did not 
look upon them as anything peculiarly sacred or extra- 
ordinary ; not more, in short, than they did any single 
stone, or set of stones of great size, and venerable 
antiquity. To these, we well know, they in common with 
all Teutonic populations, did devote a civil and religious 
observance : but I can find very few indications that the 
Saxons saw any difference between the cromlechs and any 
other stones, nothing at any rate to show that they con- 
sidered them with any peculiar reverence. But I am 
nevertheless perfectly satisfied that they do refer to them 
here and there under the well-known title of se h4ra stan, 
^a haran stanas, the hoary, or gray, on ancient stones, for 
which we do also find {Sa griegean, or grey stones. It is 
totally erroneous to derive this name from ^^s, as Mr. 
Hampole did, or to imagine that the adjective means any- 
thing whatever but what lies in the every day sense of 
hoar, hoary, a hoarfrost, a hoary-head, and so forth. But 
though this was a very common epithet of st&n, and was 
indeed the proper epic one, it was never applied to any 
stone that had been fashioned by man. It denotes 
invariably one of those old rude blocks, which are so 
common in all the countries of Northern Europe, and 
which do unquestionably produce a striking effect upon the 
imagination, when we see them lying in sohtary grandeur 
upon the great moors and heaths, whence no mouotatn 
range is visible. Science tells us of vast icefloata which 
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carried these erratic blocks from the granite rocks of 
Sweden, to dash against the mountain barriers of the 
Hartz ; but the Anglo-Saxon knew nothing of the glacier 
theory ; he, probably, like the Northman, connected the wor- 
ship of Thunor (or Thorr) with the rude shapeless masses, 
for which he assuredly must have been as much at a loss to 
account as wo ourselves were only a few years ago, and 
which to him must have seemed endowed with a super- 
natural character. The Anglo-Saxon boundaries then, do 
very frequently run to the old grey stone, or hoary stone, or 
stones, and among these it is reasonable to believe that some~ 
times cromlechs or stone-rings were intended. There is one 
case of considerable interest, and I will request your par- 
ticular attention to it, because it contains the clearest possible 
allusion to the great stones at Avebury, and besides furnishes 
a singularly interesting example of the accuracy with which 
the lines of boundaries may even to this day be followed. 
It occurs in Cod. Dip. 1120, and is the hmitatiou of the 
territory of Overton, a little village in Wiltshire, near the 
Kennet. The Saxon estate comprises very nearly what is 
now known as Overton town. The words are. as follows ; — 

" Theie are the boundg of Orerton. From Kennet to the Eldertree ; 
thence to Widens den ; thence to the wood on the maiu road ; thence upon 
Horselej np to Wanedyte, upon TytferS's road ; thenee upon the hedge of 
Willow mere [or Withy mere) eastward bj south round about to ^'Selfec^'s 
dwelling on the atonj road ; tbeuce to the narrow meadow; tiien tiirough 
Shotbanger along the road to the rising ground, or link ; thence to the 
veat head; then northward over the down to the right boundarj; then to 
the town or enclosure ; thence toEennet at the Saltham; from the Saltham 
up between the two barrowB; from tliem to the furlong's west head; thence 
to Screws pit; thence to the Pancroundel, in the middle ; then by Coltoa 
bsrrow as far as the broad road to Backpen; then along the road on the 
dike to the south of ^SelfreSes stone; tlien south along the Ridgeway to 
the dun stone; tlien south-west over the ploughed land to Figgle dean; then 
up to Lambpath, southward up to the link, to the hollow way; then back 
again to Kennet. Now this is the boundary of the pastures and the down 
Iftnd at Mapplederlea, westward. Thence noVthward up along the stone 
row, thence to the burial places; then south along the road ; from the road 
aloDg the link to the soutb-heod; thence down upon the slade; thence np 
«long therosd, back again to Mapplederlea." 

I do not know whether there is any place called Maple Durley 
in the neighbourhood, but nothing can be more accurate 
than the boundary which takes in nearly the whole of Over- 
ton town, extending, however, at first isouthward from the 
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river Kennet, at Bast Kennet, to the Wansdyke ; re-ascend- 
ing on the east by a road still very remarkable for the great 
atone blocks which lie about it, till crossing the river again 
it runs northward up towards Hackpen Hill, then turns 
westward and southward in the direction of Avebury, and 
decUning again to the south, crosses the Uttle spot then 
called Pyttelden, now Piggledean, and returns to where it 
commenced at the comer of East Kennet. The slotie row 
here is no doubt the great avenua Hackpen, or Haca's pen 
enclosure, &c., is the well known stone ring ; what the byr- 
gelsas are, it is of course now impossible to identify ; it may 
have been some particular set of barrows, but it may, I 
think, very possibly have been Avebury circle itself I think 
you will agree with me, that these structures, which eicite 
our archaeological interest so warmly, were looked upon as 
very common-place things by the makers of this boundary, 
as far, at least, as their language allows us to judge. The 
avenue you see, which my -friends the Ophites consider so 
mysterious, was only a common stone row, and the "temple" 
itself of the snake, the sun, the Helio-Arkite cult, the mysticr 
zodiac, and a number of other very fine things — so fine that one 
cannot understand them — is very probably, in the eyes of 
this dull dog of a surveyor, only a burial-place. As for the 
stone ring it was only Haca's pen or enclosure, though I dare 
say Haca himself was some mythical personage whom I have 
not been able to identify here, any more than I have in 
Devonshire (Cod. Dip. 373), and whose Pund-fald or Pound, 
something very like a pen, existed also in Hampshire 
(Cod. Dip. 1235) ; while his brook, Hacan br(x! in Berkshire, 
is named. Cod. Dip. 1069, 1151, 1258. The Anglo-Saxon 
did not know that Hac in Hebrew meant a serpent, and Pen 
in Welsh a head ; and would hardly have been ingenious 
enough to fancy that one word could be made up of two 
parts derived from two different languages I though he raved 
about snakes, he does not seem to have raised his mind to 
the contemplation of Draconiia. And he was quite right. 
Would that some of his successors had been as little led 
away by their fancy ! 

There is, as far as I know, only one very definite allusion to 
a cromlech, or rather to a stone kist, which, as it stands in a 
boundary, was of course above ground, and probably re- 
sembled the magnificent structure at PoldburQ^,^iv>Ki^nt, 
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vhich is planted upon a hill OTerlooHng the country &r and 
vide. The allusion occurs in the boundary of Ceoselden 
(Chiselden), in Wiltshire ; of 'S&m $ome on {Sa stancysten 
on Holancumbe ; of ^4m Bt&ncysten on Bl&cmanna beorh 
(Cod. Dip. 730), i G.,from the mom to the stone kist onHol- 
combe ; from the stone kist to the Blackmen's barrow. I may 
obeerre here also that Holan beorh, Holancumbe, Holan hyl 
now generally transformed into Hollyborough, Holborough, 
Holcomb, and Holly Hill, usually denote a sepulchral barrow, 
and mean literally the hoUow hill, the hill with a cavity or 
chamber in it The name must never be comfounded with 
H4lig beorh, the holy hill, a title which I do not believe to 
have existed, unless indeed it is to be found in some of the 
many Grallows and Gaily hills, which we meet with here and 
there, and which experience shows to be very frequently the 
sites of heathen burials. 

There is but one subject more on which I vrish to touch, 
and that is the evidence afforded by the boundaries, of 
cremation in many parts of England. You are aware of the 
importance of the question, and that very ill-founded doubts 
stiU continue to exist in the minds of some archaeologists, 
whether this custom was universal in Pagan England, espe- 
cially whether it prevailed in Kent. On a former occasion 
I stated to you my own conviction that this county made do 
exception to the general rule, and improved experience and 
continued study of the subject, have only confirmed my con- 
viction. The names to which I have now to refer you are 
these : — 

1st. Those compounded with A'd, the funertd pUe, strucs 
Togi, the actual burning place of the dead. 

A'deBUm, now AdlabuD in Kent. Cod. Dip. 983. 
J&Aw wjHS in Worooat. Cod. Dip. 1062. 

2nd. Those compounded with Bsel, which is nearly 
equivalent in meaning to A'd. 

Bietea beorli. in Oloucest. Cod. Dip, 90. 

B^le. Cod. Dip. 765. 

3rd. Those compounded vrith Bryne, tlie combustion, burn- 
ing : or Brand, which is nearly equivalent to it. 
BiandeBbeorh. Cod. Dip. 1335. 

Brynea cumb. Cod. Dip. 4,'57. 

Brrnes ham. Cod. Dip. 675. , - i 

Brjnes hjl. Cod. Dip. 1094. ': t^OOglC 
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BrTnee til Cod. Dip. 1149. 

firjnes etode. Cod. Sip. 204. 

BrjDenja tuo. Cod. Dip. 1 152. 

4th. Those compounded with Fin, which, Jike A'd, denotes 
the;>i& itself, strues rogi. 

FlnbeorL. Cod. Dip. 468. 

PiueB tun. Cod. Dip. 520. 

With regard to A'd, I hare to observe that the word itself 
occurs uncompounded in the boundary of a Hampshire 
charter, Cod. Dip. 1155, of ^4m stangedelfe on {Sone ealdan 
6d, i. e. From the stone quarry to the old burning place ; and 
it occurs a second time in composition with Finig, which 
denotes literally the heap or material ; ad finig is the heap 
of the dd. The boundary of Clere, also in Hampshire (Cod. 
Dip. 1602) runs to 'Sam ealdan adfinie, i. e. to the old Jieap 
of the dd, and again to Cleran finie, i. e. to Uie heap at Clere. 
I do not think we shall be asauming too much if we explain 
this old ad heap to have been an ancient stone structure, of 
which the blocks still remained in situ, and were sufficiently 
conspicuous to be properly used as a boundary mark. 

In feict, if we push our enquiry a little further into the 
mode adopted of consigning the body to the flames, I think 
we shall find sufficient ground for believing that it was very 
generally burnt in or upon such a stone structure. Not only 
is it evident that convenience would be consulted by such a 
course, that it would be much easier to consume the corpse 
if stones were used, than if it were only laid upon a heap of 
wood. And there is good reason to believe that something 
of this sort was really sometimes done ; that is, that a heap 
of stones was built, leaving a hollow for the body ; that the 
materials for a fire were laid in this and the stones made red 
hot, and then the corpse placed in the trough and covered 
over with combustible materials till all was consumed. The 
hollow was then filled up with more stones, and the whole 
surmounted vriUi earth to form the barrow. Where wood 
was at all scarce, it is obvious that this would be a very 
natural mode of performing the necessary rite. I was first 
led to this conclusion by the not unfrcquent discovery of 
burnt bones, unaccompanied by an urn, under and among 
heaped-up stones. One striking case of the kind occurred 
at Molzen. On the floor of a moderate sized barrow which 
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was payed with stones, there lay a stratum of calcined 
human bones and ashes, nearly five feet in length ; over it 
were heaped three or four courses of similar stones, all of 
which were strongly calcined ; about the region of the breast 
was placed a small urn about 6 inches high, and of unusual 
form, but it contained, as far as we could judge, nothing but 
fine sand which had silted in. In another very large barrow 
upon the same field, we found a heap of human and animal 
bones packed together in a heavy stone heap ; the stones 
themselves had all been subject to the action of fire ; and 
above, below, and around them, on every side, were abundant 
evidences of cremation. In this case there was no urn at all. 
A similar case occurred to me at a burial place in another part 
of North Germany. Here we found a long heap of stones with 
a hollow at the top ; it was nearly seven feet in length, and 
bore unmistakeable signs of fire. In a small spot at one end 
of the heap were collected all that remained of the calcined 
bones, and the wliole was covered with one or two courses 
of stones. I also remember that in a very lai^e barrow at 
Molzen, we discovered a well or circular enclosure of stone 
of about seven feet diameter, and from three to four feet in 
height, the whole interior of which was filled with charcoal 
and other evidences of very fierce fire. We did not indeed 
find any human remains in this, but it is very probable that 
they were deposited either in some other part of the barrow, 
which was of very great size, or in the level ground at its 
base, the necessity of investigating which I at that time had 
not learnt. The Mecklenburg archieve for 1839, records 
an interesting case of the kind. In a barrow there were 
found two stone structures, one in the north 32 feet long, 
one in the south 34 feet long, each was about 16 feet wide, 
and reached nearly to the surface of the motmd, the apex of 
which was 9 feet high. In the middle of each stone heap 
was a kind of well sunk down to the level of the natural soil, 
and filled with earth. Under each heap lay a golden finger 
ring, respectively suited for the finger of a man and a woman, 
and with the latter there lay a number of bluish green glass 
beads, which probably had formed a bracelet. There was 
no trace of fire upon any part of the basis of this barrow, 
except at the atones which were much blackened and calcined, 
and all about them the earth showed strong signs of crema- 
tion, especially charcoal of some hard wood and calcined 
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acorns. I observed that a eimilar thing occurred at Bom- 
hored, in Holstein : a stone kist ran from north to south of 
the barrow, 12 feet in length, 4 feet deep, 6 feet wide at the 
south, and 5 feet at the north end. In this lay the bonea of an 
arm and leg, and a flat stone about 2 feet id diameter. 
The south end contained Tarious antiquities of stone spread 
about. The bottom of the whole was pared, and showed 
everywhere strong traces of fire. It was moreover covered 
with a thick layer of calcined flints. This occurs, it appears, 
in other graves in Holstein, and has been taken to be con- 
clusive evidence that the corpse was reduced to aehes in the 
kist.' Now, in iUustratioD of this, I beg to call attention to 
an important passage from the Icelandic Saga of Orvan 
Oddr, or Odd, of the arrows. Finding his end approach, he 
gave directions for his fUneral ; his words are. En kSrir 40 
skulu gjora m^n stein-Sro ok draga ^Sar at vi^, -Sar skal liggja 
{ elld, ok brenna lipp allt aaman, ^ ek em dau'Sr : i. e. ^ lAe 
other forty, of my men, shall make for me a s/oju trough, and 
take it to the wood, there shall fire he placed in it and all be 
burnt up together when lam dead;^ Again he says, Nd mun 
ik liggjast ni«r 1 stein^rfina ok deyja «ar ; si^an skulu* «€r 
sl& at fitan etedi, ok brenna tipp allt saman . . . Eptir 
1$atta deyr Oddr ; sla %eir ^ eldi i, ok brenna upp allt 
saman, ok ganga eigi fyrrifra, enn 15at er allt brennit ; ^ i. e. 
Now / will be laid down in the stone trough and die there ; 
afterwards t/e shall put fire about it, atid bum up all together. 
. . . . After that Oddr died ; then did th^ put fire into 
it, and burnt up all together, nor did th^gofar away tiU 
all was burnt. I think you will agree with me that it is an 
extremely valuable passage, and the more so, because Orvar 
Oddr was a convert to Christianity, although as we see he 
had not entirely given up all his heathen aspirations. 

The application which I am led to make of theso data, is 
that the Anglo-Saxons used the stone kists which they found 
erected by elder races, or which perhaps they erected them- 
selves, for this purpose. It is probable that they heated the 
stones with light burning wood, especially thorn, and that 
they placed the body in the kist, and so reduced it to ashes. 
Now all this answers very well to what I observed at one of oiu" 

■ Orr. Od. Sag. cap. xui. Fonrjjd. 
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meetings on the subject of the "Coldrum Stone Kist, in 
Kent" I reminded you that the earliest nwne of this 
cromlech is the Adscomb Stones, in other words, the hill of 
the kd. or iiineral fire ; and such a stractore as it is would 
be admii-ahly adapted to the piirpose. I also told you that 
in spite of the disturbance which has eridently taken place 
at some remote period in its contents, I still found traces of 
cremation in it, of which indeed the name itself is ample 
evidence. And I presume that a similar burning place 
existed at 4-'<lesh&m or Adisham in the same county, and at 
A'dingatfin or Addington, nsai Adscombe, where there are 
still the remains of what must have been a noble cromlech. 
The same reasoning appUes to Addiscomhe and Addington 
in the neighbouring county of Surrey, to Addington in 
Northamptonshire, and to Addingfaam, near Penrith in 
Cumberland, where there is, or was, also a large stone circle.* 
Bseles beorh and Brynes cumb are strictly equivalent 
to A'deacumb. And as we have Bfeles beorh, so have we 
Brandos beorh, Fin beorh, and Brynes hyl. Bs^e standing 
alone, as it does in one instance, is equivalent to A'd, in the 
same condition. 

By the side of A'desh&m we have Brynesh&m, and we may 
infer a name Bielesham from the places called Balsh&m and 
Belsham. 

And lastly, even as we have A'dingattn, Addington, and 
A'dingaham, Addingham, we find Bryningatlin, and we 
may infer a similar name from Briningham in Norfolk, 
Brinnington in Cheshire. It is even possible than Fin- 
ningham in Suffolk, Finningty in Notts, and Venaington in 
Salop, may stand to Fin in the same relation as Addington 
does to A d. Perhaps it would he going too far, to surest 
that Colingas in Wiltshire hears a similar one to Col, caroo. 

When we reflect how very many of the Anglo-Saxon charters 
contained in the " Codex Biplomaticus " have no boundaries 
at all ; and especially, how infinitely small a proportion the 
fourteen hundred documents yet extant bear to those which 
have perished, we shall readily admit that the information 
to be derived from that source is extraordinarily ample 
and striking, with regard to this subject of interment In this, 
as on many other points, the boundaries of the Anglo-Saxon 
charters contain an amount of instruction totally unparalleled 
by any similar collection in any other European country. 

JOHN H. EEVBLB. 
' King, Hon. Ant L, 196. 
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The Ennm Street in its passage throughout the cotmty of 
Lincoln ma carried along the Bummit of a riijge of high 
heathy ground, sloping more or less abruptly towards the 
west, and running nearly due north and south from one 
extremity of its Umite to the other. Such a tine was very 
judiciously selected, first, because it was the most direct one 
from tlie south to " Lindum," and erentually to " Ad Abum " 
(Winteringham) on the Humber ; secondly, because the 
oolite below this district ererywhere presented a ready 
means for the formation and after reparation of this great 
work, as well as for the building of stations and detached 
dwellings required by ita guardiaus in its vicinity ; and 
thirdly, because the Roman forces, for whose especial use 
it was doubtless at first constructed, would on their marches 
from its generally commanding elevation, be able to guard 
the better against any sudden surprise on the part of the 
natives, who were ever impatient of the heavy, and often 
grinding yoke to which they had been forced to submit. 
But though this ridge and ma both pursue their way towards 
the north in the same general direction, nature has given 
to the fonner a waving boundary, whilst the Komans marked 
out the latter rigidly by line, so that occasionally the edge 
of the declivity is found at some distance from the road for 
a considerable space together. Such an instance occurs a 
little to the north of CautenntE (Anca^ter), where the via 
runs about two miles to the east of the ridge, until gradually 
again approaching each other at Navenby, they once more 
advance together. Along the western edge of this spac^ 
however, another very ancient road exists, commanding a 
panorainio view of the extensive plains of Nottinghamshire 
below, whence arises many a tapering spire of exquisite 
beauty, including that of Newark visible in the distance, 
and finally breaking the line of the horizon with the stately 
pile of Belvoir Castle on the one hand, and the massive 
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towere of Lincoln Minster on the other. This ancient road, 
although connected at hoth ita extremities with the great 
northern military via, clearlj did not originaUy form any 
portion of that design ; but as its sinuom line passes by some 
of the most desir^le sites for private residences sitnated' 
within an easy distance of a great guarded highway, it 
probably formed a " Via Viciaalis " for the accommodation 
of a group of settlers who bad established themselves at 
this point. It is called the " Fottergate road," a term not 
derived I believe from Porta, or Portus, as some have been 
anxious to maintaia, but one simply acquired from its 
frequent use by Potters on their way from lie great 
potteries of Lincoln, in which city the same term is also 
still retained, being applied to the south-eastern i^proach, 
and the archway leading into the Minster-yard. 

Many Roman coins have from time to time been dis- 
covered in the immediate vicinity of this road (now little 
more than a grass riding), chi^y small and late brass 
specimens, whi^t the discovery of the objects found on its 
immediate border, and which I am about to describe, seem 
to confirm the beUef ever entertained, that it was originally 
of Roman construction. 

Pursuing the Ermin Street, or " High Dyke " as it is now 
commonly called, to a point three miles north of Ancaster 
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a road there branches oCT to Caythorpe, situated: the same 
distance to the west of the Roman via, and crossing the 
Pottergate road about midway between that village and the 
via. And here, io the south-western an^e made by their 
conjunction, at a distance of 120 yards from the former and 
40 irom the tatter, in a field belonging to the Rev. C. D. 
Crofts, owing to the grating of a plough against a large 
stone, some Roman remains deserving of notice have Uitely 
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been brought to light. These consist of the base of a pillar 
formed of Ancaster stODO, two feet in diameter below, and 
one foot five above (see woodcut), upon which was placed 
another circular stone corresponding with the one below, 
and having a perforation in its cejitro between three and 
four inches wide. This, on raising the upper stone, was 
found to contain a small olla of black earthenware filled 
with copper coins, about sixteen in number. The jar fell to 
pieces immediately on its exposure to the air, and most of 
the coins are illegible, but amongst them there is one large 
brass of Faustina, junior, reverse, Juno ; one small brass of 
Constantius, another with Urbs Roma, reverse, the Wolf 
and Twins ; a third brass of Magnentius ; also coins in 
defaced condition, apparently of Gratianus and of Honorius 
or Arcadius. 

Within three yards of the above, at the same time, the 
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base of a statue, broken in two, was also discovered about 
two feet in length, having a ledge on one side, and some 
signs of a similar feature on the other. Upon this are 
worked the feet of a figure of life size, the whole being of 
Ancaster stone (see woodcut). Near the base were found 
portions of the coireaponding legs, and one wrist, retaining 
a small portion of the hand, here represented ou the left of 
the feet. No portion -of a pavement was discovered, nor 
any other articles serving to throw any light upon these 
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objects, and as the shoes are simply represeDted by slits 
down their centres, and the edges of the leather gathered 
tt^ether without any charactemtic ligatures, there is only 
the testimony of the adjacent hoard of coins remaining to 
show the Roman date of these remains, which, howerer, from 
their general appearance, might have been attributed to a 
late period. The statue appears to have stood in a niche, 
jud^g from the return of the base, but who it represented 
it is impossible at present to decide. Possibly, however, 
some further fragments may be discovered on the spot where 
it was found, or other objects which may assist in explaining 
more fidly the character of this discovery, an event for 
which I ^tall anjdoualy watch. 

EDWARD TROLLOPE. 
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Aldworth ia a small -village ia Berkshire, about four 
miles south-east of East Ilsley. The church is of the 
Decorated period, but without any architectural preteusious. 
It consists of a nave and chancel, with a south aisle to the 
former ; at the west end of the oave is a dwarf tower, 
covered with a modern gable roof. The tracery of the 
windows is simple. The arches between the nave and aisle 
are moulded, and rest on octagonal piers with moulded 
capitals and bases. Little attractive as is this church, it is 
by no means devoid of interest ; for it contains no less than 
nine effigies of a peculiar character and superior execution. 
Though all of them are more or less time-worn, defaced, and 
mutilated, and aome almost destroyed, the taste and feeling, 
as well aa the skill, of the sculptor are still evident. Seven of 
them represent knights, and are remarkable, not only for 
artistic treatment, but also for some rare details of military 
costume : the others lire ladies in ample drapery. They are 
all of stone, on raised tombs, and apparently referable to about 
the same period, the second quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Three of them occupy as many arched recesses in the norfii 
wall of the nave, and three more the same number of 
recesses in the south wall of the aisle, of which two are 
arched like those in the north wall, but above the third is a 
window : the other effigies are under two of the arches 
dividing the aisle from the nave, a knight and a lady being 
on one tomb. The arched recesses in the north and Bout£ 
walls have richly ornamented canopies in the Decorated style, 
and are, it is believed, coeval with the church itself as if 
originally designed to receive such monuments ; as was also 
probably the recess under the south window. 

The effigy, of which a woodcut is given on the opposite 
page, from a drawing, for which we are indebted to the 
faithful pencil of Mr. Blore, who kindly iplacedt^^^^^Tf^ 
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disposal, lies in the most easterly recess in the Dorth wall. 
As will be seen on reference to the cut, it reclines on its 
right side with the head on a block of stone, evidently not 
originally there. The right arm, which is said to hare 
supported the head, is wholly gone, and also the fore-arm 
and band of the left. It represents a knight habited in a 
loose surcote, girded at the waist, and reaching a little 
below the knees ; immediately under which is either a 
hauberk or haketoQ (there being no appearance of either 
mail or quilting), divided a short distance in front on a 
level with the hips ; while under the legs is seea the inner 
side of a quilted garment, apparently somewhat longer than 
the hauberk or hf^eton as shown in front. The defences of 
the head and neck are so remark* 
able that we are glad to be able 
to give another view of them in 
the margin, from a drawing, also 
obligingly contributed by Mr. 
Blore. On comparing the two 
cuts it will he seen that the head 
is covered by a round-topped 
helm, having a small vizor ' at- 
tached, which might be brought 
down so as to protect the eyes 
and nose. Under this is another 
defence, probably a semi-globular 
bascinet, with a small camail, 
showing no trace of mail ; and 
over the latter &Us, from under 
the helm, a very unusual addition, which may be a mantling, 
though a kind of bar running horizontally gives it a rigid 
appearance ; for on referring to the cut of the efBgy it will 
be seen to be of a yielding material on the right side. The 
part of the left arm that remains is protected by a richly 
ornamented rerebrace, the thighs by a quilted defence, the 
knees by enriched genouillferes, and the fronts of the legs by 
demi-jambes. The last two, as well as the rerebrace, may 
Dot have been of plate, but of cuir bouilli, which the amount 
of ornament makes rather the more probable. The left foot 
was supported by a human figure that has lost its head. 
Besides the belt at the waist, which confines the surcote, 
there is a barred sword-belt, the end of which is returned 
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over the left thigh ; the end of the waist belt is seen on 
the right thigh, a portion being gone. Though no mail 
now appears on any part of this effigy, it by no means 
follows that such was originally the case ; for the mail of 
the hauberk, camail, and back parts of the legs may have 
been expressed by colour that has wholly disappeared ; 
such a mode of representing it on stone having been at that 
time in practice. This figure is above life-size, being, ac- 
cording to Lyeons, 7 feet 2 inches in length. 

Regarding the effigy just described as the first in order, 
reckoning from the east, of those in the north wall, the 
others there are as follows : — 

2. A knight also cross-legged, and reposing rather on the 
right Bide, the head resting on a double cushion ; a shield is 
on the left arm, the band being on the pomet of the sword ; 
the right hand is on the breast The feet are sharply 
pointed and elongated. The right arm and left 1^ are 
broken ; at the feet is a lion. This may also be above 
life-size, for, according to Lysons, it is 6 feet 4 inches in 
length. 

3. Another knight, once also cross-legged, and inclining 
to the right, the head resting on a single cushion ; on the 
left arm is a shield ; the right hand rests on the pomel of 
the sword ; the arm is gone, and also both legs, and the 
animal that was at the feet. 

The effigies in ih.a south wall, commencing irom the east, 
are as follows : — 

1. A knight, the head resting on a double cushion ; the 
bascinet is pointed, with a vizor raised ; the right hand ia 
drawing the sword ; on the left arm was a shield, which is 
gone. The body is slightly inclined to the left ; both legs 
are gone, and it is otherwise much mutUated. At the feet 
is a lion. A rude drawing, made by Asbmole, represents 
the legs crossed. 

2. A lady, gracefully draped in ample folds, with a veil 
and wimple, and the remains of angels by the head ; the 
left hand rests on the breast, having long deUcate fingers ; 
the right is gone. The body inclines slightly to the loft. 

3. A knight, so much defaced as to render the details 
scarcely intelligible. The bead and arms, and also the 
legs, which appear not to have been crossed, are gone ; a 
fragment of a lion at the feet remains. , ,,CooqIc 
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On the two altar tombs between the Dave and aisle are as 
follows : — 

1. On that to the east are the e£Sgies of a knight and a 
lady. His head, which ia much mutilated, rests on a helm. 
The quilting, or more probably folds, of a garment commence 
from below the sword belt, descend to the knees, and are 
represented under the legs. There is a lion at the feet, and 
a dog couchant under each of the legs. There was a aword 
on the lefl side ; the hands are in an attitude of prayer ; 
both arms, and the lower part of the legs are gone. The 
body of the lady reposes gracefully on one side, and the 
drapery is bo arranged as to show the figure to advantage ; 
the lefl hand holds the cordon of a mantle, the right rests 
on the body. The head is gone. At the feet is a fragment 
of a dog. 

2. A knight, the head resting on a helm. The lacing of 
the cyclas, or jnpon, is beautiinlly shown ; also the joints 
of the armour on the arms ; the hands are in an attitude of 
prayer ; there was a sword on the left side. The legs and 
the animal at the feet are gone. 

All the above-mentioned tombs are plain, and so are the 
shields. There is neither heraldry nor inscription of any 
kind. The head-pieces that remain of the several knights, 
except that giveu in the wood-cuts, are pointed ; and there 
is no indication of mail remaining on any of the effigies ; 
but, as before-mentioned, that may have been represented in 
colour that has disappeared.^ 

In addition to the effigies already noticed, some church 
notes of a Mr. Sheldon of Berkshire, dated 1673, state, that 
** on the outside of this church, under an arch of very ancient 
work, against the south wall, lies the statue of a man in 
armour, cross-Ie^ed, at this present almost even with the 
ground." ' This effigy has been either removed or concealed 
by masonry. 

It is worthy of remark that four of these knights were 
cross-legged. It is not likely that they were all crusaders, 
or had even made vows to assist in an endeavour to recover 
the Holy Places, seeing the period to which the sculpture is 
referable ; and when we observe the manner in which the 

- 1 For moit of th> particular! re- toms noUs obllgitigl; fiiniiBhed by 
■pectiiig the church and the above- Hr. Blore. 
meatioDod eOgiei we are indsbteii tu ' BibL Top. Brit, Jfa. 16, p. 153. 
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legs of the knight that ia eDgmved are crossed, and some 
of the others are not very dissimilar, it may admit of 
question, whether such a disposition of the legs had any 
significance. It may hare been only a matter of artistic 
arrangement. Nor is it to be overlooked, that when an 
effigy reclines on one side, a crossing of the legs is a natural, 
though not a necessary, consequence. The reason for in- 
clining these figures a little to one side was, in all proba- 
bility, to present a better riew to the spectator. 

Id the total absence of inscriptions and heraldry, nothing 
positiTe can be confidently affirmed as to whom these 
effigies represent. The tradition in the village has long 
been, that they all represent members of the De la Beche 
family, who had a residence in the parish, the site of which 
is DOW occupied by a farm-house and homestead, called 
Beche Farm. One of them is said to have built the church ; 
an act that has been generally ascribed to Sir Nicholas de 
la Beche, who was the most distinguished among them ; and 
the two effigies on one tomb are reputed to represent him 
and his wife. When Captain Richard Symonds, or Simons, 
visited the church in 1644, he was told by Mr. Grace, the 
vicar, that " in the east end of the south aisle did hang a 
table, fairly written on parchment, of all the names of this 
family of De la Beche ; but the Earl of Leicester, coming 
with Queen Elizabeth in progress, took it down to show it 
her, and (it) was never brought againe."^ This pedigree 
must have confirmed and continued the tradition ; and there 
may be some truth in it ; for the state of the family at the 
period referred to would account for the number of knights 
and ladies represented within the church, even if none of the 
tombs be cenotaphs, as has been sometimes suggested. This 
branch of the De la Beche family seems to have risen into 
notice at the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was 
extinct in the male line about 1364, the last having been a 
priest. As its history has been involved in considerable 
obscurity, some account of it here may not be out of 
place. 

Sir Philip de la Beche, whose parentage is unknown, but 
possibly Robert de la Beche was his father, held estates in. 
the counties of Berks and Wilts, and could hardly have been 
bom later than 1270. In dth Edward II., he was certified 

■ S™ Lyions' Berks. 238. , v, CoO^^lc 
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as one of the lords in the township of Compton, Berks* He 
was Sheriff of Wilts 14 Edward II., and was sheriflF again, 
and also knight of the shire for the same county the next 
year* He was in arms with Thomas Earl of Lancaster 
against the King at Boroughbridge, 16th March, 1322 ; 
and having been taken prisoner, was committed to Scar- 
borough Castle,' and his estates were forfeited for treason. 
He was, however, soon at liberty again, as we shall see when 
we come to apeak of his son John. In 1 Edward III. he was 
pardoned, and his estates restored to him ; at which time 
he was again Sheriff for Wilts ; ' and in 4 Edward III. for 
Berks.^ He was living in 9 Edward III. ; for we then find 
him associated with Nicholas de la Bechc, no doubt his son 
presently mentioned, in a grant of free warren over their 
lands in Aldworth and other parishes in Berks ; and also in 
a licence to impark certain woods at '* La Beche " and Yat- 
tendon, in the same county ; but he probably died shortly 
after. He had five sons, namely, Philip, John, Nicholas, 
Robert, and Edmund. Nothing is known for certain of his 
wife. 

Philip, who was either the eldest or second son, was also 
in some manner implicated in the insurrection under the 
Earl of Lancaster, and imprisoned in Pontefract Castle.' 
We hear little more of him ; and with the exception of a few 
acres of meadow in Wandsworth, Surrey, which he had of 
the grant of his brother John, we find no mention of his 
having had any estates. What he had was most likely 
forfeited for treason ; but his name does not occur in the 
extensive enumeration of the followers of the Earl of 
Lancaster, whose estates were restored to them on the 
accession of Edward HI."- He died in the lifetime of his 
father and brothers, and probably before tliat act of resto- 
ration, leaving his brother John his heir, as appears hy the 
Inquisition taken in Surrey after the death of John.' He 
therefore left no issue, and nothing appears of a wife. 

John, if he were not the eldest, was the second son of 
Philip the father. In 6 Edward II. (1312) he was about to 
attend the King abroad ; when he must have been a very 

« ParL Writi, ii. pt. 3, p. 3fi7. ' H., p- *S a. 
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young maD.* In 9 Edward II. be was Knight of the ^ir& 
for Hants ; * and in the same jear he was certified as lord of 
the township of Yattendon,' and obtained a grant of free 
warren over his lands in Basildon, Ashampated, and Aldworth, 
Berks, and in 1 1 Edward II., a grant of the like in Yattendon, 
Everington, Hampsted, Bodenhampsted, and Compton in the 
same county, and also a grant of a market and a lair at 
Yattendon/ As early as 1318 (12 Edward II.) he probably 
was one of the adherents of the Earl of Lancaster, and 
in that year, Hiough called John Beak', knight, (a form in 
which the name is sometimes found) obtained, with the con- 
sent of Parliament, a pardon for all felonies, &c. committed 
up to the 7th August preceding,' they having been in arms 
against the King. In 13 Edward II. he and three others 
were sent abroad before the King to provide accommodation 
for him." He was opposed to the King at Boroughbridge, 
and being made prisoner was committed to the Tower.' 
Yet he was soon at liberty ; for we learn that, after his 
estates were forfeited by that act of rebellioD, in the 15 or 
16 Edward II., most likely in the latter year, he, assisted by 
his father and others, with considerable violence dispossessed 
Aubyn Clinton of divers valuables at Yattendon, estimated 
by him at 200/.' It seems probable that this person had 
obtained possession of John's residence there, and that an 
attempt was made to oust him. He was pardoned, and his 
estates were restored to him in 1 Edward III.^ His wife's 
christian name was Isabella, but neither her parentage nor 
her maiden surname has been discovered. He died in 
2 Edward III. (1328), seised of an estate at Compton, Berks, 
which he held of his &ther, and of estates at Basildon, Yat- 
tendon, and Bodenhampsted also in Berks ; but Aldworth is 
not mentioned, for the estate in that parish, and also estates 
in Ashampsted, Colrugge, and Compton, had been settled on 
Philip the lather for life,with remainders to Nicholas, Edmund, 
and Robert successively in tail male.' Sir John left two sons, 
Thomas and John, and three daughters ; and his wife Isabella, 
who wag jointly seised with him of some of those estates, 

• RTmar, iL p. 212. • Pari, WdU, u. pt 2, pp. 200, 239. 
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survived him.* Thomas was his heir, then aged fifteen years ; 
he died without issue in 5 Edward III., leaving his brother 
John his heir, then sixteen years of age. Though Thomas was 
not more than eighteen years of age, he is called " miles " in 
one of the Inquisitions taken aiter his death, implying that he 
had been knighted.^ His brother John did not long survive 
him, but died without issue in 10 Edward III., leaving the 
three sisters his co-heirs, namely, Joan aged twenty-eight 
years, wife of Andrew ^^eville, Isabella, aged twenty-four 
years, wife of William Fitz Ellys, and Alice, aged twenty- 
two years, wife of Robert Daavers." But it should seem that 
the estates of which John died seised had been settled in the 
male line ; for they did not descend to the sisters, but passed 
to Sir Nich{>las de la Beche their uncle. The position, which 
John the father occupied in the life-time of his father Philip, 
suggests that he may have been advanced by his marriBge. 

Nii^olas, the third son of Philip, was the most eminent (^ 
the family. The earliest notice, that has been met with of 
him, is in 5 Edward II. (1311), when he appears to have 
been in the service of the King, young as he must have been, 
and was commanded to repair, with several others, to Peter 
de Gavaston, £^1 of Cornwall, to asnst him in transacting 
some affairs.' In 9 Edward II., he had a grant of free 
warren in divers lordships in East Sussex." How these 
came to him does not appear ; they are not likely to have 
been derived from his father, or, at that early period of his 
career, from the crown. In 15 Edward II. he was governor 
of Montgomery Castle, and about the same time ^ Flossy 
in Essex ; ^ but being, at least, suspected of having favoured 
the partisans of the Earl of Lancaster, he was ordered to be 
arrested.^ His estates were forfeited, but he had them 
restored to him on the accession of Edward III ; ' by whom 
he was soon after taken into favour. In 9 Edward lU. 
(1335), he was constable of the Tower, an appointment that 
he held for several years ; ^ and he obtained, with his father, 
licence to impark ^eir woods of La Beche and Yattendon,* 
and a grant of free warren at La Beche, Aldworth, Colrugge, 
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Ashampsted, Compton, Bodenhampsted, Basildon, Yatteadon, 
and Beaumys in Berks." In 11 Edward III. he was sent on 
business to the King of France," and in the ensuing year he 
had licence to embattle his houses at La Beche, Beaumys, and 
Watlington;' and about the same time received several 
grants of estates from the crovra.^ For some time, according 
to Holinahed {iii. p. 360,) he had the care of the Black 
Prince in his boyhood. In 13 Edward III., the King, on 
his return from Flanders, being displeased with him and some 
others whom he had left in charge, committed them to the 
Tower.^ Nicholas, however, soon found himself restored 
both to liberty and favour. In 1 4 Edward III., he purchased 
the Manor of Bradfield, Berks,' and the next year he served 
in Britany,' and' the following year he was stlmmoned to 
Parliament as a Baron, but only on that one occasion.^ 
Shortly after, in 17 Edward III., he was appointed Seneschal 
of Gascony ; and was one of the Commissioners to treat 
with Alfonso, King of Castile, for the settlement of some dis- 
putes which had arisen between some subjects of Alfonso, 
chiefly seamen, and the citizens of Bayonne.* Though com- 
monly stated to have been a Commissioner, in 18 Edward 
III,, to treat with the same King on the subject of a marriage 
of his eldest son with a daughter of Edward III., he is not 
named in the commission for the purpose which is given in 
Rymer's Foedera under that year. In the following year, 
19 Edward III. (1345), he died vrithont issue, seised, jointly 
with Margery bjs wife, of estates in Bradfield, Baaildon, 
Ashampsted, Benfield, Herewell, Leehampsted, Yattendon, 
and Bodenhampsted in Berks ; and seised in tail male of a 
capital messuage and a carucate of land in Aldworth, in a 
certain place called La Beche, which were held by the service 
of lOs.* of the abbot of Dorchester ; and the jury, who made 
the Inquisition, found the house to be worth nothing above the 
reprises (outgoings)." From which it would seem, that he 
had changed his residence, and this had been neglected, and 
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probably UttJe had been done to it under the hcence he 
obtained to embattle it and two other bouses. He and his 
wife were also jointly seised of estates in "Wilts and Sussex. 
His heirs general were found to be bis three nieces, the before- 
mentioned daughters of his brother John, and his heir male 
his brother Kobert.' Neither the parentage nor the maiden 
surname of Margery, the wife of Nicholas, has been disco- 
vered. She waa the widow of Edmund Bacon, who had 
estates at Hatfield Fererel and elsewhere in Essex ; by 
whom she had a daughter Margery, who was her heir ; ^ or, 
according to Morant, two daughters, Margaret and Margery ; " 
but if so, it should seem Margaret had died without issue in 
her mother's life-time. She was left amply provided for ; 
which may have led to her being, on Good Friday, 1347, 
forcibly carried away before daybreak from her manor at 
Beaumys near Reading with many valuables, and married to 
Sir John de Dalton. The abduction was attended with so 
much violence, that several persons were wounded, and two, 
Michael de Ponynges and Thomas le Clerk, were killed.' She 
is said, by Dugdale, to have married Sir Thomas de Ardeme, 
but in the writ in Rymer, requiring Dalton to produce her 
before the coundl, she is described as married (matrimonio 
copulatam)' to Grerard del Isle ; and in the warrant to the 
constable of the Tower, directing him to receive the offender 
and his accomplices, we find " Thomam Dardem Chivaler " 
named as one of them.^ Though not mentioned in either of 
the writs given in the F<Qdera, Thomas de Litherland, Prior 
of Burscogh (Lancashire), is found to have been another 
accomplice in the abduction and homicide.' She died on the 
2nd or 3rd of October, 23 Edward III. (1349), as is proved 
by the Inquisitions taken after her death.* 

Robert does not appear to have been one of the fortunate 
members of the family. Of him we know but little. He 
obtained, in 12 Edward 11., a pardon as one of the adherents 
of the Earl of Lancaster ; ' and was, like his father and bro- 
thers, a participator in the subsequent insurrection under 
that Earl, and its consequences, so far as regarded the for- 
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feiture and restoration of his estates.' Of what these con- 
sisted is not known ; but from the writ for their restoration 
having been addressed to the Sheriff of Berks, they may be 
assumed to hare been in that county. In 17 Edward II. 
(1324), he was returned by the Sheriff of Berks as a man 
at arms that had been summoned by general proclamation to 
attend the Great Council at Westminster on Wednesday after 
Ascenaion-day.' At a later period he should seem to have 
been knighted ; for we find him called " dominum Robertum 
de la Beche," in the memorandum as to the delivery of a 
new great seal to John Archbishop of Canterbury in 14 
Eldward III. (1340) ; where he is mentioned as having been 
sent with that seal to the Archbishop." Hfi died without 
issue male, in the liie-time of hia brother Edmund, as we 
learn from the Inquisition taken on the death of the latter, 
and most likely without issue of either kind. Nothing is 
said of any wife. 

Edmund, the youngest of these brothers, was an eccle- 
siastic ; yet his employments were sometimes such as might 
have been quite as consistently undertaken by a layman. 
Even he was in some way implicated in the Lancastrian 
insurrection, for which he was fined 200 marks, and required 
to give sureties.^ He also had occasion for a pardon in con- 
sequence of the part taken by him against the Despencers,' 
and was committed to Fontefract Castle for being concerned 
in the escape of Lord Berkley and Lord Audley from 
Wallingford." He was taken into favour by Edward III. ; in 
the 8th year of whose reign we find him keeper of the 
King's great wardrobe.^ In the 12th year of that king he 
was appointed to arrest the Lombards and some other 
foreign merchants, and to seize their goods.* He became 
Archdeacon of Berks, and, having survived his brothers, he 
succeeded to the family estates in Berks for his life or 
in tail ; for from the Inquisitions taken after his decease,^ it 
appears that nearly all of them had been settled in the male 
line, and on failure of issue male of him and his brothers 
above named, the estates in Ashampsted, Colrugge, Aldworth, 
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and Compton were limited to WiUiam, son of William de 
la Beche in tail male, and then to Edmund, eon of John 
de Langford* in tail male, and then to Kobert, another son of 
John de Langford, in tail male, and then to his (Robert's) 
right heirs ; while the Bradfield estate, on failure of issue 
male of Edmund and his brothers, was limited to a John de 
la Beche in tail male, and then to William de la Beche in tail 
male, and then to Thomas de Langford in tail male, and then 
to the right heirs of Sir Nicholas de la Beche, who, we have 
seen, purchased this estate in 14 Edward III., several years 
after the deaths of his brother John and his sons. The 
relationship of the John and Williams, mentioned in these 
settlements, to Sir Nicholas does not clearly appear ; possibly 
the elder Willwn was the father of John aa well as of the 
younger WiUiam, and a cousin of Sir Nicholas. There was 
a WiUiam de la Beche of Essex, Herts, and Suffolk, who died 
in 7 Edward III. leaving a son John, aged ten years, by his 
wife Euphemia, and on her death in 35 Edward III., her 
heir was a daughter, implying a failure of male issue ; ^ but 
we are not able to connect this William with the Aldworth 
famUy. We leara also from the Inquisition on the death of 
Edmund, that John and William the younger, named in the 
above Umitations, died without issue male, and that on the 
death of Edmund without issue, which took place on the 
4th November, 38 Edward III., (1364), Thomas de Langford 
succeeded to the Bradfield estate under the Umitation to 
himself, and to the other settled estates under the last limita- 
tion as brother and heir of Robert. That document does 
not show how the manor of Yattendon and some other 
Berkshire estates were settled after the death of Edmund 
de la Beche who held them for life, but it states that they 
ought to remain to the right heirs of Sir Nicholas. These 
were no doubt the same as the heirs of Edmund, who were 
found to be Andrew SakeviUe junior, aged 24 years and 
upwards, son of Joan, daughter and one of the heirs of John 
de la Beche, Knight, brother of Edmund ; Edmund Danvers 
ji^iior, aged 22 years and upwards, sou of Alice, daughter 
and anoUier of the heirs of the said John ; and John Duyn 
aged three years on St. Valentine's day then last, son of 
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Margery, daughter of Isabella, daughter aad another of the 
heirs of John, the elder brother of Bdmund and Nicholas." 

Having taken a view of the state of the Atdworth family 
of De la Beche, let us now advert again to the church and 
effigies. The church, we have seen, is such as might have 
been and probably was built in the reign of Edward 11., and 
it really has the appearance of having been designed for a 
family burying-place. It may very hkely have been erected 
by Philip the father and his sons John and Kicholas for 
such a purpose. The effigies within it are seven of males in 
knightly costume, and two of ladies in a costume that would 
well accord with their having been widows. All are nearly 
of the same date, about the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century. Within that space died Philip the' father and all 
his sons and grandsons, except his son Edmund ; and 
possibly Bobert may have died a little later than 1350, the 
exact date of his death not being known. As there is no 
ecclesiastic among the effigies, Edmund is not represented by 
any of them. He may have provided for his interment in 
some hoher spot FhiHp and his sons, Philip, John, Nicholas, 
and Kobert, and John's two sons, most probably all knights, 
would furnish the exact number of males required, and are, 
exclusive of Edmund, all the known males of the family ; sons 
of daughters being usually regarded as males of their father's 
family only. Of the two ladies one would represent Mar- 
gery, widow of Nicholas, and the other not improbably 
Isabella, the widow of his brother John ; for she seems to 
have been a more important person than their mother. If 
the male represented by the figure under the external arch 
were a De la Beche, he, we may presume, was less 
nearly related to the founders. It would be in vain to 
attempt to assign the respective effigies to the several 
individuals, but if one of them represent Isabella, most likely 
it is the female figure in the middle recess in the south 
wall ; and if so, probably she hes between her husband and 
one of her sons ; and the other son, and Philip the father 
and Philip the son, occupy the three recesses in the north 
wall. The beautiful effigy of which we have givou a wood- 
cut can hardly represent one of the least important of the 
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family, and may therefore commemorate Philip the elder. 
Ificholas and Margery his wife we may reasonably suppose 
to be represented on the altar tomb under the most easterly 
arch between the nave and aisle, and Kobert, the last 
survivor, under the arch next adjoining towards the west.* 

In September 1845, when the area of the church was 
cleared for the purpose of its being re-pewed, some one 
having suggested that the bodies were buried in front of 
their respective effigies, the ground was opened In front of 
the female in the south wall, at about five feet from it. 
A few fragments of a coffin were dug up, also a rough ill- 
shaped handle, and some large nails. Bones were found, all 
of very large size, a great under jaw full of fine teeth, and a 
skull to which a quantity of box leaves adhered. There 
were other masses of such leaves, but none in equally good 
preservation. It was thought by those who witnessed the 
opening, that the body had been laid in them. No other 
graves were disturbed, and it was concluded from the size of 
the bones, which were considered to have belonged to a 
skeleton 6 feet 4 inches in length, that these were not the 
remains of the lady. It is more probable that they were to 
be found in some coffin or grave under the effigy. Other 
persons may have been buried in the aisle at a later date, 
who were commemorated by slabs or brasses that have long 
disappeared. The practice of placing evergreens in graves or 
coffins will be found noticed in Brand's Popular Antiquities ; 
and it is mentioned by Durandus, who says, " hedera quoque, 
vel laurus, et hujusmodi, quto semper servant vigorem, in 
sarcophago corpori suhstemuntur ; ad significandum quod qui 
moriuntur in Christo, vivere non desinent."' But the custom 
is traceable to Roman times. 

It is remarkable that there should exist at Chew Magna, 
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the oharch.and again in vol. liix. p.2T4, there are great inaccuraoies, and much 

with ■ plan of the chunfa ; this com- diacrepaaey among themaelvea. With- 

munioatioD expresBSH great admiration out a good repreEanlation of at least one 

of them. There i* alio a short aoconut af the effigies, no description can do 



of them, with engravings of five from anything like justice to them. 
mde drawbp by Aiihmole, in Bibl. Top. ' Rationale, lib. vii. de oft n 
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Somersetshire, an effigy in several respects so similar in 
treatment and costume to that at Aldworth, which we 
haTe engrared, as to lead to the supposition t^at it may 
have been by the same artist Since it serves to ex- 
plain some points in the costume and posture of that, and 
affords another example of a rare style of effigy, we give 
on the opposite page a woodcut of it from a drawing 
which we also owe to the kindness of Mr. Blore. It will be 
seen to rechne on one side, with the legs crossed in a sin- 
gular manner, the left foot raised and resting against a lion 
in an unusual attitude. The position of the arms, with the 
head on one hand, exempUfies, in all probability, how the 
missing arms of the Aldworth effigy were disposed of, so 
that the head was supported by the right arm instead of a 
cushion. The defences of the head and neck in this effigy 
closely resemble those of the other ; and there is a similar 
full surcote girded, with rich folds above and below, and 
open in front, so as to show the hauberk or haketon (most 
likely the former though no mail appears on it) falling 
between the legs, and forming graceful folds under the left 
knee, over a portion of the surcote ; a very unusual feature 
in the arrangement of military costume. There is a guige 
passing over the right shoulder, that was continued to the 
shield on which the body* rests. The sword belt is plain 
and not of needless length. The legs would seem to be 
more completely armed than those of the Aldworth effigy. 
The spurs have probably disappeared. 

This effigy is of wood, and may be ascribed to the early 
part of the reign of Edw. III. It lies in a window in the 
south aisle, evidently not its original place : from the com- 
pressed form of the lion at the feet the effigy should seem to 
have been designed for a recess. It is s^d to have been 
brought from a destroyed church at Norton Hauteville, and 
is generally supposed to represent one of the Hautevilles, a 
family from which Norton Hauteville, a township in Chew 
Magna, derives part of its name. CoUinson ' mentions a 
Sir John Hauteville (temp. Henry III.) who took the cross 
to accompany Prince Edward to the Holy Land, and that 
Sir Geoffrey was his successor, and was 25 Edw. I. summoned 
to attend the King abroad ; to whom succeeded William, and 
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to bim another Geoffrey, but he adds, " the name seems to 
hare ended about the commencement (sic) of the reign of 
Edw. II., or the beginning of that of Edw. III." As he 
gives no authority for these descents, the statement is very 
unsatisfactory. The name is found in the various forma of 
Hauteville, Hauuitl, and Hauvill, and is often misprinted 
Hannill and Hanvill. There was a Sir Geoffrey who was 
summoned to a Council, 9th May 1324, for the counties of 
Somerset, Wilts, and Berks : " he may have had some ac- 
quaintance with the De la Beches of the last named county ; 
but we have not been able to connect him with Chew 
Magna. There was a John, hardly the one mentioned 
by CoUinson, who was lord of the township of Norton 
Hauteville in 9. Edw. II. (1316) : ' it does not appear when 
he died, or who was his &ther. A Geoffrey died 34 Edw. I,, 
seized of estates in Rutland and Northampton, leaving a son 
John his heir ; * still it has not been found practicable to 
identify either of these with any of those before mentioned. 
About that time, and for some years earlier, the name of 
Hauteville not unfrequently occurs, though not in any way 
connected with this village, except in the case of John in 9 
Edw. II. The efBgy may represent him or the Geoffrey of 
Somersetshire and Berks, whose connexion with the latter 
county may account for its similarity to the Aldworth effigy, 
and even for the employment of the same sculptor. 

w. s. w. 

* Inq., p. m. 34 Bdw. I., Ifo. 19. 
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B. OLODCESTRE. 

RICHARD, DUG OF GLOUCESTRB, grete Cliamberleyn, Conttoble 
and Admiral of EngloDd, Lord of Glomorgau, Morgaaook, Berge- 
TeoDj, RichemoDd and Middelham, to all Cliriatea people to nhoiue tliei 
presents shall come, groting in our Lord everlasting. — KNOW ye y' where 
it haith pleasid Almighty God, Creatour and Redemer of all mankjod, of 
His moat bouoteuouee and mmyfold graces to enbabite, ealiaimce and 
exalte me His most aimple creature, nakidly borne into yis wretched worid, 
destitute of possesaions, goods and enheretaments, to the greta astate, 
honor and dignite yat He haith called me now unto, to be named, knowed, 
reputed and called Richard Due of Glouceatre, and of Hia infjnyte goodnesse 
not oonly to enduwe me with grete possessions and of giftys of Uisdivyne 
grace, hot also to preserve, kep and deliver me of many grete jeoperd', 
psrells and hurls, for the which and other the maoyfold benyfits «^ His 
bouuteuouse grace and goodnesse to me, without any my desert or cause 
in aundry behalves shewed and geven, I, daily and ourly according to my 
deuty remembring the premiasea, and in recoguiciou y' all such goodnea 
cometh of Hyme, am finally determyned, into ye lovyng and thankyng of 
His Deite, and in ye honour of His BLiaeod moder our Lady Seiut Marie, 
socour and refuge of all aynnera repentant, and in the honor of the holy 
virgyn Saint Alkyld, — of part of such goods aa He haith sent me, to 
atablisahe, make and fouude a Collage within my Town of Uiddelham at 
the parriahe church y', in the which shall be a deane, sex prests, faure 
clerks, sex quereaters, and a clerk sacristan, to do divyiie service y'' daily, 
to pray for ye good astatea of ye King our Soverayn Lord and ye 
Queue, and for ye guda astates of my lady and moder Duchesee of York, 
and of me, my wiff, my son of Salesbury, and such oy' issue as sbal pleas 
God to send me, whiles I liffe ; and for the soules of my said soverayn lord 
ye King, ye Queue, and of me, my wiff, and myn ieHue after our decesses, 
and specially for ye aoules of my Lord and fader Richard Duo of York, 
of my bretheren and susters, and oyer oiy progonitours and succeasom, 
and all Chrisien aoules, in part of satisfaccion of suche things as at ye 
dredfuU day of dome 1 sbal ansnere for. The same my Collage to be 
called and named for ever ye Collage of Richard Due of Qloucestre, of 
Hiddelham, and to be ordained, atablisshed, and made foUowingly, — Com 

It yt tor Aat, &c., ff far thtn, e 
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metueniliBsiniQS domlnuB nOBter et CbriBtianiBeimiM princepB Edwardua, I>« 
gratis Rex AnglicB et Franciie, et domiuua Hiberniie, TiceBimo primo die 
Februarii, anno regni Bui decimo septimo, per literas saaB patentea do 
gracia sua Bpeciali conceHBerit, et licentiam dederit pro Be et beredibus suia, 
quantum in ipso fuit, michi prefato duel, quod ego, beredeB, vel ezecutores 
mei, in honore Domini noBtri Jheau Christi et BeBtisBimBS Virginia Maris, 
et SaoctEB Alkildte, quoddam collegium apud Middelhsm de decsno et Bex 
capellaniB et qnatuor olericiB, &o. 

[The documeat, of irhich the above is the beginning, then proceeds to 
recite the licence of Edward TV., and after making William Beverley, first 
dean; Lanrence Squier. William Kjmaon, Richard Cutler, William Buntyng, 
Hugh Leverhede and John Bell, the first chaplains; Thomas Patrik. 
Alexander Bank, William Brown, and Richard Walker, the first clerks : 
John Part, Thomas Sexten, William Sturton, William Griffith, Uenr; 
Farefax, and John Essam, the first choristers ; and William Nanaon. 
the first clerk ; and giving to them half an acre of land, and one mes- 
Buage in Middleham " pro mansione eonindem, qute qutdem dimidia ocra 
Jacet infra unumclauBum toe. Bartonelote, ei parte boriali cimiteriiecclesis, 
— et unam acram terrs in Middleham jac. inter aquam de Quenhill . . . • 
ex parte boreali, et aemitam que ducit de Middelhom usque Wendeslawe, 
ex parte australi, cum advocatione ecclesira de Middleham," — proceeds aB 
follows.] 

I the said Dno statute, make, and ordoTne by thauctoritie forsaid, tlat 
hereafter no maner persone by me or myne beiree, haTe or ahal have graunt 
to be deene of my said Collage y'noto admitted affore he be prest, nor 
any of je saide sex prests be admitted as chapleyn or chapleyns of my 
said Collage afore that he or they have taken thordure of presthode, and 
yat ye said deane and prests be alwaya named by me and myn hcires for 
ever, and have y' letters of our collacion, and the deane to be admitted by 
the suid sex prests, the eldeat of jeme to yeve hyme hia othe at high altare 
to be true deane and master y', and observe and kep all ordinannces and 
statutes and laudable custumes, and ye right and libertees y'of defend at 
his power, and y'after to aay De profundit afi^ire ye high altare, w' this 
collect J)eiu cut proprium, — following the antetem^^iMfotoru m«>, etc., and 
y'opon bring hyme to his stall and put hyme in poasesaion of the same ; 
ancf the said prests by ye deane to be a^itted after the forme and othe 
among ot'b hereafter folo wing. 

Also, jat the sside Sir William Beverley, dean, and his successoura, 
have ye principall place and stall of the right aide of the high quere of mj 
said Collage, which stall I wilbo called cure Lady stall ; and Sir Laurence 
Squier forBside, the first prest y* shslbe admitted therto, occupie the 
principall place and stall on the lefl side of the saide quere, and yst stsU 
to be called Saint George stall ; and the said Sir William Symson, secund 
prest, in the next stsll to the deane on je said right aide, and y' stall to 
be named Seyot Eateryo atsU ; and the foraaide Sir Richard Cutler, therd 
prest, the secund stall on the saide \eh aide, that stall to he called Saint 
Ninian stall ; and Sir William Buntyng to for rehersid, the fourc prest, 
the thirde stall on the ye said right side, the same to be called Seint 
Cothbert »tall ; and Sir Hugh Lcverhede above writen, ye fift prest, the 
thint stall on ihe said left side, the xnide stall to be called Seint Antony 
Btall ; and Sir John Bell above writyn, the text prest, the fourt stall on 
Bftide right side, end yat to be called Seint Barbara stall ] and two of the 
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Baido clerks on the uiide riglit iide, and ye oy' two clerks and the clerk 
atkcriBtane benetb yeme on tha left side, at the assigoaoioD of je aaide 
dean ; and the Bei quereBtets ;ere places accordingly aa ye saide deaae 
sbal astigne yemo ; and, whensoever any of the said preeta decease or 
resigne hia stall, he yat ia his rovrme by me and myne heires tfaerafter 
shalbe presented be alweys admytte by the deane to ye stall of fayme 
beyng voide, which I will, statute and ordejne to be perpetuall, and in like- 
wiaae the clerks to ,be admitted by hyme to such place as he woll aangne 
theireunto. 

Also, that no deane of my aaide College, yat for ye tyme ^all>e after 
the aude Sir William Beverley now deane of ye same, in any wiae be by 
me and myne heirez named, or by our collocjon conatituted and ordenyd to be 
deane y', enlesse he ha one of the said sex prenta, if eny of theme in litteral 
connyuge, gude disposicion, and in worldeiy pollicie may be fondon able; 
Olid In defect of such emong theme I wol y* oon of the fbure prests of my 
foundacion in the QaeneCollege of Cambrige, ahil in conuyng, disposiciou, and 
pollicie, as iB affore rchersid.be, andforUkof such, y'agMduate, atthelest 
Master of Arte or Bachelor of Law, of the Universite of Cambrige forsoide, be 
named, constituted, and ordened to he deane of the tame ; and also yat none 
of the Bside aei prests and fowra clerks so to be named prests or clerks y' by 
our collacion, as is afibrBiiide, in eny wisse be by the saide deane and presto 
admitted, affore yt they by yeme be foundon sufficieatty liemed, not onely 
in understanding and litterature, bot also in singing pUyne song, priked 
Eong, faborden, and descant of two uiynymes at the lest, or yal one of the 
saide foure clerks be a player upon the organps, and daily to play as oft 
as it shalbe requisite and appoynted ; and in case j* by the deane and 
prests j' for the tyme beyng any prest or clerk, to by ue and myne heires 
named and to yeme presented, be fouode insufficiunt in lomyng, as is 
nforsaido, that yen 1 will, yt upon that certificate of the same, yat I and 
iny heires within twenty days then next folowing to name and present 
unto yeme an oy' able persone, plenarly instruct in the said sciences, and 
elies I woll y' it shalbe lefuU to the saide deane and prests after the saide 
twenty dajes to admytte to be prest or clerk y*, in the place and rowme 
beyng vacant, such one as they will answer fore and undertake unto me 
and myne heires, withoute colouro, fraude, or mala engyae, to he in those 
behalTes sufficient ; which ther admission I will shalbe by me and my 
heires ratified and confermed, for the euertye of hyme so by theme 
admitted. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yt the dean for the tyme being 
of ye said Collage shal perceyve yerely for his ezhihicion all the provenU, 
frutcs, obhioioDs, and deuetees as appertenyd to the church of Middelham, 
in eny wise, before it was Collegiate, w' other things by me to be gevene to 
hyme, as herafter shalbe expressed ; and yteny of the saide sei prestcs for 
the tyme being shol yerely perceyve by the hands of the deane of my saide 
College, for ye tyme beyng, of the revenues of such landes, cherchea, and 
possessions as I have geven, amorUsed, and now graunted to my seid 
Collago, and herafter shal geve, amorteise, and graunt y'unto, fur ther 
ezhibicion, x.li. ; and every of the saide foure clerks of the saide revenues 
X. marks ; and the clerk secrisiane yerely of the same x. marks ; and the 
Bade fouro clerks and the clerk sacristane alweys to be named and pre- 
sented by me and myne heires, and admitted frome tyme to tyme by the 
deane of my aaide Collage, for the tyme being ; and y at the sex querestors 
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be alwsja chosen, elect and adiutttcd hj the Buide dean and moie part of 
ye aaid presla, aud bjr tbenie to be examjued of their abilitie in singing 
ftod brest, and that thej by ye said dcuue sLalbe fouuden uf all maner 
necesaaries theme belonging, ae of meie, driuke, clatliiug, oud other, for )'e 
which the aude deauo ehall percejve of the ruveuuoti aSuramdo yerel; 
ii.li. ' 

Also, yt one of the aaid foure clerks jt sbalbe electe \ij nie and mjne 
heirea, in forme affunaide admitted, be a maa sufficientlj lemed ia prac- 
tiee of siuging, oawel in playne song, priked sung, laburdon, couutr', des- 
cant of all meaurea used in aaj Cathedrall church or Collage, the same to 
teche the aaid sez quereatera hie ooonjng, and he to be uaiued the maiater 
and techer of yeme, for the which teching, labor, beayneaae and attendauce 
^o<rt6 the same, I wol that he have of ye said revenues by ye hands of 
the said deane, for tyme being, over the said ten marks uf his wagea of 
oon of clerks, yerely five marks ; and if he be liceuced fur any reasonable 
cause, according to my statates under writju, to be absent fur a seaaou, 
that yon he to find a sufficieut persone pleuarly iustruoto in ye aiud coouyug 
duryng hia said abaence, to lerae, tech and iostnicte the aaide quereaters ; 
KUd yat none of yeme looger abide as querestore yau ther brests serve 
theme to sing in childes voce, over ye space of half a yere at most, 

Also, 1 do atatute, make, and ordeyne that eny deoue, yat for the 
tyme herafter sbalbe of my said Collage, shalbe resident and continually 
(ibidiug upon the same, and kep contluuall faoushold y', and yt the said sex 
prests sh^ bord theme with hyme, and pay everich uf yeme wekdly for y' 
boord aextene peunez ; and also the said foure clerks aud ye olerk aacria- 
tone iu like wise, and evericb of theme to pay wekely twolf peuues, during 
the tyme yat yei bo not maried ; and if eny of theme happen to be maried 
atid dwel witiun my towne y', then he to be at his libertee aud chose iu 
yat behalve, and ellys alweys y' at buurd payng wekely aa ie aSursaid. 
And yt nouther the deane of my saide CuUage, fur the tyiue boyug, nur the 
aaide prests and clerks, in eny wise be absent frome my aaid Colbge, over 
the spacoe under written, that is to say, the deane over twenty and foure 
dayea in the yere, and everich of ye said sex prests sexteyu dayee iu ye 
yere, and everich of ye said clerks over fiveteyn dayes iu ye yere ; so 
alweys yat ye said duaue, prests, and clerks, for the tyme beicig, iu euy 
wise he not absent frume yens high principal! fcate, uor the saide deaue to 
bo abaeut frome tlious, or any oy' season at one tyme over the space of 
the saido tweuty aud foure daies, eulesse it be fur the defense and well of 
uf my saide Collage, or sekcnes or dissose, and yat uotorily so koawue by 
the auide prests, witboute Bpeciall licence uf me and myue heyres, w' 
thaaseut of the aaide prests ; nor in like wiae any of the saide prests be 
absent fi\)me yens any oy' seaaon, at one tyme, oicr the apace uf suiteue 
dales, nor eny of ye said clerks over tlie space of fiveteyne dales, at one 
tyme, w'oute apecioll liceuce of me aud myn bcivee, w' thaaseut of the 
deane y'of, for tymo beyug ; and over yia 1 wul yt uiy aaide heires have 
auctoriteo to graunt att y' pleaaur to the siud deane, lor the tyme hoyng, 
with th 'assent of the aaid preata, twenty doles iu the yere ; aud to evoiy 
of the aaid preata and clerka for the tyme beyug, w' thaaseut uf the deaue, 
twolf daies in ye yere ; so alweys yt the said deane be not absent high 
principall feata aud oy' aeasuns over the apace of twenty and foure daies 
above aaide at one tyme, eulesse it be for the defence aud weele uf my 
■aide Collage, or aekenes, or disease, oud ao neturily by ye said jirests 
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knowen, w*ont Bpeciall licence of me anil mjne lieirea it' thauent at the 
Sftid preets ; nor any of the said preats and clerks in like wise be absent 
frome thens high principal] foBto or oj' seasons over the space of sexlejne 
dajes one tjmo, withoute like licence of ma or rayne heirez, nith thaaaent 
of ye said deaoe, or jat sekenesse or disease cause it : which yea I wil yat 
he or joy so^jeyng seke or diseasid be holde excused for the tyme of his or 
ther said sekenesse or disease : provided alwey yat over two personnes of 
the saide deane, prests or clerks I woll in noo wise shalbe absent frome 
yens at one tyme, nor none oder licensed to be absent unto their comyng 
home ; and yat the saide prests geve licence to the deane at such tyme as he 
woll depart and have hii daies, as is affbresaide, and yat in like wisse the 
deane gere licence to ye saide prests and clerks at such tyme as eny of 
theme woll depart and have y' daies ; and over this yat none of ye said 
prests or clerks bring any atraunger to dyne or soupe w' yeme within my 
s^d College, withoute ye licence of the deane ; and, if eny such licence 
be to any of theme so graunted, yat yan he so asking licence pay for his 
siraunger every mele two pennes : provided alweys yat if eny of yem bring 
ony of y' 5'enilB, alios, kynnesmen, or oy' straunger to see the church or 
Collage, or make hjme or yeme chore, that than I woll yat the said straunger 
BO comyng be curtesly welcomed and served with brede and ale, so yat it 
be not ofte nor dalj used. 

Also, I statute, and ordcyne yat the said deane, prests, and clerks shal 
distinctly, nother to haately ne to tariyngly, bat mesurable and devoutely, 
kep divine service daily in my saide Collage, be note after thease of Ssies- 
bury, y' is to say, matyns, mesae, evensong, and complyo, and oy* obser- 
vances as herofter shalbe specified ; and yat matyns bcgyn daily, frome 
the fest of ye Annunciacion of our Blissed Lady unto Michaelmesso, at 
aei of ye clok in ye mornyng. and frome Michael messe unto ye saide fest 
of Annunciacion, to begyn matyns at sevene of ye clok in ye mornyng, 
which done I woll yat prime and houres incontynent y' after daily be saide 
in the highe quere by the prest, yat for ye woko ahalbe Ebdomadarie, 
and the preat the woke yan next folowing shalbe Ebdomadarie ; and 
yat yo saide prest Ebdomadarie kepe the charge for his woke of begyn- 
yng and ending of matyns, prime, houres, high messe, evenesong, coni- 
plyn, and oy* observances, enlesse y* fall principall fest or fests or the day 
of the obytte of me or my said wiff in yat woke ; vrhich if eny such fall I 
woll yat it be begon and ended by ye saide deane, if he be present, and by 
none oder, withoute sekenease or oy' cause lawfull Ictt hyme ; and yat duly 
after matyns be aaide ye anthem of Libera not bo songen descant, or 
fabourden, with a vcraicle and collect accuaturaed, and furthwith ye an- 
theme of Saint Ninian Confessor, vel — Euge jeree bone, with the versicle 
Atnavil eum Dominus, etc., and ye colet — Deus qui populo* Piclortim et 
BriUmum, and y' after by all the whole quere — l>e profundtt, etc., with 
the colet — Ftdetium, etc., and after the decease of me and my wiffe yo 
colet of Sent cvi proprium at mwere re], etc., — Propidare animx famuli 
tui Iticardi duds Gloiteeilr\ fundatorii noHri, vel animm famuUe Itue 
Annie coniortit twe, eorum et liberorvm, etc. And assono as prime and 
houres is saide, ye messe of our Lndy to be song dayly, w' priked song and 
organes, w'je maister, clcrkes and qucresters, except by there ordinal! 
they sey of our Lady, and eicept ye Friday nokely, which day I woll yat yo 
saide master, clerks, and tjuercsters ye messe of Jhesu after priiLe and 
hours saide be song, and yat the prest yat wokely by course shall sing our 

,gfc 
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Ladjr messe, ye mease of Jhesa, aad high mesBe, during the liSe of lue and 
mjt wifle, Bay yis colet, — Deiu qui caritatit dona per gratiam, etc. dafa- 
mvio tuo Bieardo dun Oloucettr' fimdatori w>itro, famulce turn Annm 
conaorti turn, famulo tuo Edwardo, eorumque liberit, etc. And after our 
deceue they to saj ;ia colet — Seat cut proprium, affore reheraid. And 
after yat the mesBe of Jheau be aaide ye anthem of per tignum Tau. 
furthirich be soiigen, and ye colet of Vitita nos quetimat, Domine, w< y* 
colet of Dew caritatia, during my liff, and after my deceise — Deut em 
propTwm be uid by the preatyal sang mesae of Jhesu at the high al tare 
or he put of his veatinient, aad yat doue, high mease to begya by all 
the hole quere, and after high mesae he said the antheme of UteUa 
eeli, to be aoog priked song, with the veraicte — Ora pro nobi* Sancla 
Dei genetrix, and ye colet — Deus mitericordice, JJeiM pietatis. Dew in- 
didgeneicB, etc., w' de profundit, etc., and yat evcneaong daily begyn frome 
the feat of thannunciacion of our Lady unto MicbaelmesBe, at foure of 
the clok at after none or before ; and also I wol yat assone as cTenaong 
is HBid, y' the memory of the Trinite Uhera no*, a memory of Saint 
Niniane, and a memory of Saint George, with ther veraiclea and coletts 
accuBtumed, be aongen priked song uyghtly, and alao y'after an an- 
theme of our Lady in ye myddys of the quere at the letteme be aong, 
enlesse yat it be priiicipall feats, and if it he principall feat but onelj 
su antheme of our Lady to be aong at the lettern by all the hole quere, 
and yen de profundi^ ; and yat every Friday nyght betwii fire and aex of 
ye clok the antheme of Jheau be aongen, with the muster and clerks and - 
quereatera, and yat doone the suffrages appertenyng to the said Antheme 
be Bong and said by the said quereatere, and yau furthwith ye antheme of 
Stella Ceti be songen in like forme as before ia auide, with the vereicle 
and coletts — Ihminus mitericordite, and Deua yii earibUit, duryng our 
liff, and after our deceaae, — Detu euiproprium eit miierere — with— de pro- 
fundi*, in maner affore eipreasid. And over this yat every Wedynsday, 
if it be not principall fest, yt a mease of requiem by one of ye aaide 
aez preats, at the aaaiguement of ye said deane, he said after our Lady 
mease be aaide ; and yat the preat so aaying that meaae say ye colleit 
of Inelina, Domine, ourem tuam, etc., w* these words — ut antmat fa- 
muli tui Bicardi ducie Ebor,, famalas tucB Cecili<s eontortii suce, after 
her deceaae, et animas eorum lUerorum et omnium fdelium defuncto- 
rum, and after oure decease to say this colet — Deut cut jiroprium, etc., 
with the colet of /nclina afbrsaid, in maner aforsaide. And, when so 
over it ahal please God to call me or my wiffe to Hia mercy, I wol yat 
the aaide deane, presls and clerks kepe a solempne obito the day of our 
deceases, if they have y'of knowlage, and els ye next day after yat they 
here first y'of, with Placebo, Dirige, and Commendacion ye nyght be- 
fore to be Bong, enlesse it fall upon principall fests, which yan I wol 
yat it be deferred to the morn next y'after, and ye Dirige to be aong 
after ye latter evenaong of the eaid principall fest, and Commendacion 
to be saide after complyn, in the saide quere, and in like wisse and 
order o' rooneth mynds, and twolf monetfa mynds, and so yerely our 
obits to he kept the day of the monetb of our saide decesses for ever. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne that, in the admission of eny prest 
and clerk of the aaide College, tbe prest and clerk so to be admitted by 
my collacion or myne helrca ahal make oth open tbe boly Evangellate to 
the deane, for the tynie being, yat he ahal observe and kep al statutes and 
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ordenanceB, nith all other libertes and laudable custamea of tbe Mine 
College, in such u shal to hyine appertigne, or Buch oder laufull oth aa 
shalbe tht^ht neceBsaij bj the saide deane in y* partie to be maide, for 
ireele of the saide College. 

Also, I Btatute, make, and ordejne jat in mj a^de College shalbe a 
chest Burelj maide, lokid with thre looks of diTerse keTs, wherof one shal 
remayne in y keping of the deane, an other in the keping of the preat 
keping the Btatl of Saint Kateryn, and the third in the keping of j° preat 
for the tjrae occupying the stall of Saint Nluian, within the saide College, 
in the which cheat I statate, make, and ordejne yat tbe comon seal 
and principall jowelles and evidences of tbe same College Bhalbe surely 

Albo, I Btatute, make, and ordeyne yat ichon of y" aaide preats and 
clerks ahalbe within the qwere by the third peal be rongen, and yar 
contiunally abide unto thending of divyne serrice, y' to be done, for tbe 
tyme, every day, eicept such as be before reberaid in tbia myne ordin- 
ance, under payne of forfotor of one peny, ata oft aa eny ahal offend in 
thia party, to be conrerfid into the neceaaarie reparacion of the aaide 
College ; and if y' be eny yat ahal oFtyn tymes use to absent hyme self 
frome divine service agenst yis myne ordinance, yen I wol yat ye deana 
punyah byme ao customable absent at hia reaonahle pleaBor. 

Albo, I statute, make, and ordeyn yet evere Friday in ye yere the deane, 
• if he be present, or in his resonable absence hia depute sbal canse asaemble 
of the saide presta, clerka, and oy' ministera of ye aaide College to be 
maide in the ohapitor house, and yen, after preciota and other auflragea, 
according to the ordlnall of Sallsbery aaid y', the said deane or hia 
forsaide depute shal inquire of all maner of defauts and eiceaaei of tbe 
prestes, clerks, and other mynyaters foraaide, committed and done in eny 
manor or forme in the woke preceding ; and with payna in this myne 
ordinanoe comprised wher eny such payn la expresaid, and ela at bis 
reaonahle wol and pleeor, w' aviae of one of the saide prests, corret and 
punyash ye same defalts and excesses ; provided alway yt if eny of the 
saide presta or clerka oftyn tymea committing or doyng eny trespasae, 
defalt or eioeaae, ayenat yis myne ordinance, or opynly ayenet ye helth 
of hia owne aoule, after thre moniciona contenyng reaonahle apace nuto 
hyme made by the foraaide dean at his arbitrament, wol not amend hyme 
self, y* yen the saide deane ahal expulae hyme oute of the aaid College 
for ever, w* oute hope of reatitucion, and y* in every wharter of the yere 
ons the deana foraaide or his depute shal cause the statutes and ordinance 
of the same College to be opynly red in the same chapiter house, 

Axao, I statute, make, and ordeyn yat evere preat, clerk and other 
ministers of the saide College in commyng to the qwere and goyng fro 
the same incline unto the deane, beyng in )iia stall, and ayenst hym 
commyng into the qwere or chapiter bouse reverently rias, and yat none 
of yeme presume to begyn matyns, raaaae or evenesong afor the commyng 
of the same deane, if he be present in the College and wol come to the 

Axao, I statute, make, and ordeyn yt none of the foruide ministera 
bawnt tavern or odor unhoneet place or persone at eny tyme, or lye out 
of the College eny nyght, withouto eapeciall licence of ye aaide deane, 
except such peraonnea and tymes as be to for except. 

Also, I atatute, make, and ordeyne yat one day betwix the GwU^of 
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Eatre and Wittonday jerelj the deitne shal rede, or canu to be red, unto 
the sex presU ane ioventorie of all the jotrelleB and orDaments apper- 
teig;Dejag uDto the teid College, for the tyme ; and if the saide sex presta 
or thre of yeme think it expedient, really shew unto yeme tho said jowells 

and ornaments, which I wil iholbo surely kopid in chests or oder o 

and places within the eaide College, in such maner and forme as shalbe 
thoght behoTefuU by the saide dean and two of ye eldest of ye taide 
preats ; providid alwey yat the comon seal and principall jowells and 
evidence of the aaide College be kepid in a chest loked with thro lokks of 
diverse keys, as is to fore rehersid. 

Also, 1 statute, make, and ordeyne yat noo corrodie, annuitie or fee for 
terme of US' or yeret shalbe yeren or seld oute of the saide College, or 
iubewes y'of oomyng, nor other thing aliejnd to ye saide College pertign- 
yng, by the deane and felowes of the same College, or eny of yeme, w*out 
expresse consent of me or myns heires patrones of the same. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat if eny preat, clerk, or oder 
ministre of the same College use at eny tyme in ire eny inhonest or 
slaunderouB words ayenst his felaw, his superior or inferior, of the same 
College, he shal pay of hie wagjs at erere tyme two penoec. If be draw 
violently a knyff, he shal pay of his sude wage at evere tyme so doing 
four penys, and if he draw blode he shal pay of bis saide wage as moch aa 
the deane, w* one of the saide sex prests, ahal resonable deme hyme to 
pay to be couTeotid in, to ye reparacion of the saide College. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat the deane of the aaide College 
hare rewle and adminiatracion of all possessions spiritual and temporaJJ, 
with all oy' provents comuiyng of ye aame, for the perfyte ezecucion of 
thies myne ordinances. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yt the clerk aacriatane have rewle 
and keping, under the deane, of book, chalesse, restmenta, and all oder 
' omaraenta, which moat he usid in the church of the said Collage, which 
ornaments 1 wilbe delivered unto hyme by tripartite indentor, wherof oon 
part shal remayne w' ye deane, an oy' with the saide clerk, and the third 
w* the preat occupiyng the stall of Saint Kateryn ; and at two tymes in 
je yere, to be limited by the aaide dean, the aaide clerk aball yeld bia 
accompt ooncemyng thornaments foraaide, and at all tymea according 
to yeffect of thies my statutes, and pteaor of the atude deane, shal ring to 
matyns, messe and eveneaong, and oder derine service, and over this shet 
and oppyn the church dures, at such convenient tyme as shalbe coramaunde 
unto hyme by the aaide deane. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne that the prestes, clerks, and 
ministers foraude, at all tymes and place behave yemeaelf reverently unto 
the deane, and hyme in all things lefuU ooncemyng the profet, weele, 
and worabip of the saide College, or eny of ye ministers of ye aame. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne that ye clerk saoristane ahal obey 
the commaundmenta of the deane, aswel in serving and attendance in tho 
church, as in other places pertignyng to ye care of eny of ye parisahyna 
for the tyme within the parich (^ Middelham abiding. 

Also, I statute, make, end ordeyne yt I and myne heires shal at al 
tymee here thexpence and cost of evere meaaynger, which by the com- 
maundmeut of ye deane or eny of the sude sex prests ahal bring nnto 
us certane knowlege of the vaoacion of eny stall Dung within. mrwi^ 
College. i.'i 

vol. ur. B B 
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Also, I atatnte, make, ani ordsTne jt the deane forsude baTe si maner 
tethea and offet^ngs witbin my coatell of Uiddetham, as of all oderpluc 
within the pariash of ye ohuroli of Middelham, in enj nise appertjnjns, 
wViute let or intemipoioa of je deane of je cbapell of my aaide Caitell, 
or eny other ministre of the same. 

Also, I Btatnte, make, and ordejne jat the deane of mj aaide College, 
at all tymet shal kep hie stall and prioritee, as most principall of jo aame, 
geving noo rowme or place to the deane of the chapell within my wide 
caetelT, or other commyng at eny tyme into the saide College, church, to 
ministre dirine aerriae, under the dignitee of a prior by privilege uUDg 
a miter. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat the deanq at his pleasoar shsl 
see all things appertignyng onto tlie College in wbot rewie or gevenuuiance 
it shal fortune yeme to be, and yat all serranti necessarily to be bad for 
attendaonce and serTing in ye saide College, or at enj other place y'nnto 
belonging, ehalbe namyd and takyn at ye plesor of the saide deane, sod 
at his saide plesor shalbe ezpnUed and put away. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyn yat the deane for the tyme being, 
shall mow use and were In ye saide College and other place, as wet 
in presence of reverend faders bisshopps, as other inferior unto theme, s 
grey amyae. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne that ye sex prests, clerks, and 
qnerestera ghal mow use and were in the forsaide College at all tymes of 
dirine service babites, accordingly to yabbitts used by such peraonnes in 
other honorable College oburchys of the diocese of tbe church of Sanim. 

Also, I statute, m^e, uid ordeyne yat if it shal fortune tbe deane for 
the tyme being at eny season to be lawfully lett, as by sekenes or oder- 
wise, to ministre dirine aerrice in je church of ye saide College, after 
thaffect of myne ordinance to fore reheraid, yen J wol y' it shal be lefiiU to 
the saide deane to name and depute at his plesor one of ye saide sei 
prests to ministre the same in his absence, and to execute at the eipretse 
and apeoiall commaundement of ye saide deane al other things which be 
shuld do or exercise if ha wer ther personally present ; and in defslt o( 
such commaundement, I wol the presto occupiyng the stall of Saint 
Kateryn, in sucli abHence of the saide deane, shal execute the premissei. 

Also, I wol that the desne or suche of the prests of ye College as it 
list the deane to appoynt yerely, declare and show to all tbe pariashe and 
people aboute in suob gOH>d forme as it list hym of his chariteie to declsre 
in tbe pulpite such statutes of this my first fundaoion of the College, a* 
tbo saide deano shal thinke expedient : that so redds and declared, I well 
yat the deane or prest yat so declarith it desire all the people about of 
y' cboritee to pray for my soole, thos yt ean ssy d« pro/undit, evere 
man irf bis charitee to say it secretly by hymeselfe, or with his felowe, 
wheder it pleas yeme, and to begyn hymo self to say de profundit, and all 
the qwere to say and answere him ; and when he oommitth to tbe coleit, 
then to say the colett, Deui cut proprium est mtMrere, etc., in maner 
and forme afforsaide, for me and my wiff; this to be done and declared st 
■the evyne before yat y' yero day come of my deth slweys, as sone as y' 
evinsong is done ; than incontynent to begyn before complyne first to 
declare and apeciSe, as is rehersid in this forsaide article, and incontinent 
y'after Placebo, Dinge, and yan complyn. 

Also, I wol yat snche saints as yat I have devocion nnto, be serrid in 
the church thronghoutly as doable fest, aswel thos that be not by the 
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oHitutll of Sanim u thos ^t be, that is to bkj, Seint John Baptiste and 
Seint John the ETangeliste, Seint Peter and Selnt Pall, Seint Simon 
and Juda, Seint Uihael, Seinte Anna, Seint Eliiabetb, Seint Fabiaa 
and Seint Sebastian, Seint Antony, Seint Christofer, Seint Djonjae, 
Seint Blaiaa, Seint Thomas, Seint Albane, Seint Gilya, Seint Eustaoe, 
and Seint Bmimna, Seint Loj, Sejnt Ijeonard, and Seint Hartyn, Seint 
William of York, Seint Wulfrej of Rippon, Seint Kateryn, Seint Marga- 
rete, Seinte Barbara, Seint Martha, Seint Yenefride, Seint Ursula/Seint 
Dorathe, Seint Radagunde, Seint Agnes, Seint Agathe. Seint Apoljne, 
Seint Citbe, Seint Clare, Seint Uarie Uagdalene : proTided nererleue yat 
if eny fest of the foreaide Saints have noo fest or day in the kalender, or 
of jeme self he double fest, yt then the deane for the tymo being during 
mj liffe shal take in this partie with myne adriace snch good direccion as 
shalbe thoght moat according to jefiiect of this myne ordinance, which 
direccion so to be take, I wol be obaervid after my decese for ever. 

Also, I wol that Seint Qeorf^ and Seint Nynyane be served as prin- 
cipal fests, whenso y' ther dales fallys, and also Seint Cuthbert day in 
Lent, and Seint Antony day y* &tiys in Janirer', be aerred as principall 
in like wise. 

Also, I statate, make, nod ordeyne that al maner of spiritual correccion 
and punyeslion of exoeuca and defalts commyt and doon by eny of the 
sei preetea, foure cierke, sex quaresters, the clerk sacristane of the 
saida College, or enj other y' servants or tennanta, for the tyme being, 
ahal onely belong and perteigne unto ye deane of ye tama 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne that ye constabie of my castell of 
Uiddelbam forsaide, the baliffe, nor other officere of the same castell or 
towne of Uiddalham, herafter for eny trespaase, defalt, or exoesse done 
wHn my saide College arrest, attach, or in eny behalf vox or trouble eny 
ministre of the same. And if eny of theme make defalt or treBpatse 
withoute the saide College within my lordship y', ayenst the Kings 
peax or oy'wiace, to the hurt of me or myne heires, servants or tennanta, 
yt then I and myne heires, or in myne or j' absence, the constable of 
my saide castell, or baliffe of my saide towne of Middelham, and the 
deane junctly, shal prevlde for ye punyssbon and correction of the some. 
And if the deane be remyse or wol not see effeotuously for punyssh- 
ment of the same, yen I well yat I and myne beirea, or the constable 
of my aaide castell, or baliffe of my saide towne, in myne or ther 
absence onely, punyssh and correct the same trespasae, as shal appcr- 
teigne to the temporall correccion, and none other wiace. 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne that power ha reserryd to me duryng 
my liffe naturall to add, mynyssh, and exchaunge in evere part of tbies my 
statutes and ordinance to fore reheraid ; and over yat I well yat power 
be reservid unto me dnring my liffe naturall att my mynde, will, and 
pleasDur, at all tjmei to diacnsae, determyn and interpretate all maner of 
doubts Bupposid to be fondon in eny part of the same myne ordinance. 

Also, I atatnte, make, and ordeyne y' the dieane of my saide College for 
je tyme being ahal yerely perceve to his proper use and exbibicion, and 
■usCentacion of his persone, or' isshewes, fructea, emolumentes and profetta 
commyng for ye tyme of ye saide church in eny wias to hyme affore in this 
myne ordinance assigned, the sowmeof ten marks to be tokyn of ye reren* 
noux of the saide College. , 

Also, I statute, make, and ordeyne yat the dean of my aaide College p^^ 
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the tyme being ahal suBtejne and beyrre ell mauer of chargeB of brede, 
wjne and wax at en; tjme to be hadde in the church of ye uide College; 
ftnd also of all manor of reparacion of and vHn the saide church uid 
churchjerd, and of all other things wHn the aieto of the same College. 
for the which charges bo to be eustenyd and home bj the saide deane he efaal 
yerolj percere of the roTennous of ye College foraaide, after it shalbe by 
me and the same deane thoght to be fully finished, over al such parcels as ar 
to hyme in eny part of yia myne ordinaunce assigned, the soinne of tweoty 

rounds i providid alireya tiiat thenhabitance of my saide towne of Middel- 
am for the tymo being be contributeres unto the same charges, in u 
ample maner &nd forrae as they have bene in tyme past, unto such tyme 
M I, myne heiresormyne aBsigneshavemode and accomplisshed such thingt 
both in enUrgeyng or new makyng the church and churcbyerd and man- 
sions for and in the saide College : which so maido and occompliBhide other 
by mo, myne heires or assignes, I woU that ye saide inhabitannee shal be 
discharged of ye same coulrihueion, and yen the saide deane so being to 
recede of the revenneni forsade the sonme of twenty pownd aSbraaide, and 
in no wise affore. Is Witkessr wherof unto thiea presentes I hare sett 
my seal. Yetbne ye fourt day of the moneth of July, in the yere of 
our Borerayne Lord King Edward fourt after the Conquest of Yngland 
eghteynd. 

[No Seal.] 

For the etotutos of the Collegiato chnrch of Uiddleham, the Archaeo- 
logical Institute is indebted to the courtesy of J. Bailey Langhome, Esq., 
of Richmond in Yorkshire. ' They came into his possession with many 
other documents relating to the College, in an official capacity, and he 
kindly allowed the copy to be made, which is now, for the first time, 
printed. 

The statutes are written in a bold hand upon two large sheets of parch- 
ment. At the beginning is the signature of the illustrious founder of the 
College, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, indicaUcg, no doubt, that they had 
met with his approbation. It is extremely probable that they were made 
under his rory eye, and the introductory paragraph may, perhaps, be of his 
own composing. 

It does not appear that the henevolent design of the founder was erer 
fully completed. The College was indeed established, but it was nerer 
properly endowed, and these statutes, therefore, to a great extont, became 
inapplicable. It was the intontion of Richard III., to have made an 
ample proviBion for the maintenance of his College, but he was prevented 
from doing so by the troubles which brought bis reign to a premature 
conclusion. The shadow of the establishment which he contomplatod con- 
tinued to exist until a very recent period. There is now no Dean of Uid- 
dleham, and the documents from which these statutes hare been extracted 
have passed away into other hands. 

The preceding raluable document has not been noticed hy the Rer. 
William Atthill, who edited, in 1847, for the Camden Society, the 
" Documents relating to the Foundation and Antiquities of the Collegiate 
Church of Hiddleham," with an Historical Introduction comprising many 
notices of the former history of the establishment. 

JAUBS RAINB, Jmr. 
n,gti7cd ay Google 
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March 6, 1857. 
The Hon. Richard C. Netillb, F.S.A., Vioe-Preaident, in the Chiur. 

The recent fabrication of imitations of ancient raliques of flint, arrow- 
heada, aies and mauls, spear-beoda, and otber objecto, produced in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, to the prejudice of the unwary collector, was 
•gain brought nnder the notice of the aociety by Mr. WaiJell, of Leeds, 
in the following communication, accompanied bj a considerable number of 
the fietitiouB antiquitiea in question : — 

" I have much pteaaure in communicating what information I poaaess, 
in relation to the fabricaUon of relics of an early period, in the Eaat Riding 
of Yorkshire, and in go doing, I shall atrictlj confine mjself to such facta 
u have comt under my own personal obserration. 

" Before adrerting to the articles of flint, I may state, that some four 
jean ago a person came to this town, and offered for aale a few Tarietiea 
of jet seals ; one was alleged to have been found in Sherburn ohnrch yard, 
* Saxon ecclesiastical site, but I forget what localities were osaigoed to 
the others, and he succeeded in passing off two of them. I have hod a 
seal of thia deacription shown to me, which bad been purchased in Scar- 
borougb ; it woa similar to the one in the Whitby Uuseum. Attention 
was subsequently called to theae forgeries of seals of jet in the Archaeo- 
logical Journal. 

"Aa to forgeries of the 'Stone Period,* I beg to state that I have 
seen a great many, consisting of stone hammers, flint arrow-heads of all 
■isea and forms, some of the rudest type, others very fine speoimena, and 
■ few of large site, serrated on the edges. Those articles, I have reasons 
for believing, were manufactured by a person residing on the Moors, iu tbe 
neighboorhood of Whitby or Robin Hood's Bay. About three years ago, 
I purchased forty-two in one lot, alleged to have been found in that part 
of tbe coanty, and obtained from the farmers aod others reaidiug there ; 
tfiey were well coated with clay, and I, being aniious to secure such a 
prise, having no idea whatever of forgery, gladly purchased them ; and 
It was only when I had washed them, that I made the discovery, afterwards 
confirmed by inquiry, that I had been imposed upon. The person of whom 
I purchased them is a respectable man, and I should say bad himself been 
subjected to imposition. I have since given several of them away, but 
have still a few left, which I enclose for your inspection. Ton will perceive 
that the workmanship, although very good, is yet much inferior to the 
genuine articles, the chipping at the edges is rougher, irregular, and 
broken off in larger flahes, and tbey have altogether a clumsy appearance. 
In addition to arrow-heads, I have seen rings, fish-hooka, knives, saws, and 
some articles like the ancient caltrops for annoying cavalry, all of flint, all 
forgeries, and all mode in the before mentiooed district. I have seen two 
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forged atone hammeri, rery oeatlj made, but thej Tiad a neir appearance^ 
the perforation was rery rough and jagged at the aides, as if made by a 
amall iron chisel, and one of them was covered with a coat of dark coloured 
Tarnish, while the other was plentifully plastered with clay. Both these 
specimens came from the neighbourhood of Scarborongh. I hare not 
seen any of the recent imitations of British urns, but I have heard of them, 
and hare no doubt of the fact. I may remark, that I have seen in a 
dealer's shop in Scarborough two forged bronze spear-heads, but tfaey 
were of that description, that I think no antiquary would ever be imposed 
upon by them. I could refer to numerouB other cases, but, as I hare stated, 
I wish to confine myself solely to those which hare come within my own 
obserra^on. 

" It is to be exceedingly regretted that such disreputable practices as 
those I have enumerated should pretail ; but that they do so is an 
undoubted fact, and I do not see how, or in what manner, they can be 
put down. I am afraid that, so long as the present keen research after 
antiquities continues, and so many collectors are in the field, so long will 
such a state of things exist. This keenness of research is of course a 
necessary consequence of the spread of archaeological knowledge; bnt 
antiqnsriea should ha on their guard, and use both discretion and prudence 
in making purchases from unknown indiriduals i it is the great eageraeas 
shewn by collectors which has led to the results we now e:iperieuoe> 

" I shall be very glad if these remarks be of interest to the souely, and 
any further infonnation which it may be in my power to give, I shall at all 
times be most happy to afford." 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth communicated the following obierrations 
addressed to him by the Rev. Dr. McCaul, President of UniToreity College, 
Toronto, in reference to the inscription discorered at Bath. (See vol xii., 
p. 90. of this Journal.) 

" In the number of the Archaeological Journal for March, 1855, which 
has within the last few days been placed in our library, I have read with 
much interest the eiplaoations which have been giTcn of the inscription 
on the slab found in December, 1854, on Coonibe Down, Bath. I have 
little doubt that Dr. Bruce has read and interpreted it correctly ; but 
I hare reason to believe that he, Mr. Franks, and Mr. Hunter, are mis- 
taken aa to tiie emperor who is named in it, Mr. Hunter is disposed to 
refer it to the well-known M. Aurelius, whilst Dr. Bruce inclines to Mr. 
Franks' opinion, that Heliogabalus is the person intended. The pnncipal 
ground for the latter opinion is the want of an example of the application 
of Invietut to Caracalla. As I hare found two of these desired examples, 
I beg to communicate them, believing that they supply satisfactory eridenoo 
that the emperor named in the inscription was Caracalla. 

" From Eckhol (v. vii. p. 179, edit. Vindob. 1S:.'8}, it appears that the 
epithet Invtetui was applied to both Severus and Caracalla ; whilst » 
remarkable inscription on the seventy-first milestone on the Appian Way, 
giren by Gudius, Muratori, and Notaijanni, contaius all the titles in your 
inscription, as applied to Caracalla. As we have no copies of the authors 
I hare named, 1 am unable to verify this reference. The inscription, how- 
ever, is given (as here subjoined) in Mommsen's Inscript. RegQi Neapolitaoi, 
Lips. 1852, p. 334. The date of your inscription is, I think, not earlier 
than 213 a.d., when the epithet Felix first appeared on tb« coina of 
Caracalla, and of course not later than 217 a.d. ,, (JIoOqIc 
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DU. 
lUF ' OAESJtlt 
H ' ATREUTI - AHTOHIHVa ' 
IMTICTVa • PITS ■ FBLII ' AVO ' 
PART - UAX • BRIT ' UAI ■ OERK ■ 
MAX ■ POST • MAX ■ TKIB ' POTra[T] • 
XVIIII ■ IMP ■ III • C08 ■ nil • PROCOB * 
TIAM • ANTE • HAO - LAFIDE • [i]AM - 
IMTTIUTER ■ STRATAM • ET • 
CORBTPTAH ■ BILICB " HOTO ■ 
QTO * rnUflOR ■ OOMMEADTSTS ■ 
EaSET - PER ■ MILIA [PAS] 
BTM • XXI ■ STA ■ PBCTSIA ■ FECIT. 
LXII. 

" The date of the intcriptioD aboie giren may be ascertuned by the year 
Trib. Potest. 19, which was a.d. 216." 

Hr. W. BcRGEa read a Memoir on the preciona objoata preserred in the 
Treasury at Monza, (Printed in this volume, p. 8<) 

The Rer. W. Habtikos Kelse sent a memoir on " Creslow Paiturea," 
Bucks, the royal feeding-grouod for cattle, from the reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Charleis II,, *i[h notices of the descent of the manor, and of tbe 
ancient manor-house, which stil! presents some architectural features of 
interest. Crealow, now containing a single dwelliog-house, is a distinct 
parish, situated shout six miles from Aylesbury. As early as the 
Domesday Survey the lands appear to have been chiefly pasturage ; and 
in later times they were held in such high estimation as to be reserved 
as feeding-grounds for tbe supply of the royal household. Browne Willis, 
and other topographers, have stated on iio sufBcient authority, that tbe 
manor and adrowson had formed part of the poBBessions of the Templara 
from a very early period ; and liad subsequently been bold by the 
Hospibdlers, in whose hands they were, at the Dissolution ot the 
Monasteries. They passed to the crown at that period, and the " Creslow 
Pastures " were appropriated for feeding cattle for tbe use of tbe court. 
aa before stated. They were committed to the custody of a steward or 
keeper, for a term of yeara, with certain privileges and appointments. 
In 1596, James Quarles, Esq., chief clerk of the royal kitchen, waa keeper, 
and he was succeeded by Bennett Mayne, who enjoyed tbe manor-house 
and a considerable portion of tbe lands in recompense for his trouble. In 
1634 the appointment was given by Charles I. to Cornelius Holland, 
originally a page in the service of Sir Henry Vane, and who had risen to 
notice about the court, and received several lucrative appointments. A 
curious relation of the career of Holland, by a contemporary writer, has 
been ^ven by Mr. Bankes, in bis history of Corfe Castle. Holland allowed 
the bnildings to fall into decay, hut he bad the good fortune to obtain 
ft lar^ grant from Parliament for their repair. He became a member 
of the Commons, and a Commissioner of the Revenue. He signed the 
death-warrant of Charles I. The desecration of the obnrches of Creslow 
and Hogsbaw, Bucks, and of the chancels of three other churches, was 
perpetrated, as it has been stated, by Holland, whoso memory as an 
enemy to church and king has been acconDted infamous in the county. 
At the Restoration he was attainted as guilty of high treason, and ^h' 
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PastnreB were granted bj Chadea II. to Edwud BAokwell, Esq., lor k 
term of twentj-oae yean. The eatate waa afterirardi granted in fee to 
Thomaa, Lord CliffbH. The AdrowBoa of Crealow. Mr. Kelke ohserred, 
bad belonged to the Hospitallers ■. but in the times of Queen SlisabeCb 
the rectorial income appears to hare beoome merged in the temporalities 
of the manor. The churcli had been long since desecrated ; it was con- 
Terted into a stable and doro-honse bj Cornelius Holland. The ezistieg 
fabric consists of the nare, probably of Norman date, with a ricfalj 
Bcolptnred north door. The ancient manor-hciuse, a spacious and pie- 
tureaque building, traditionally regarded as a Commandery of the Hos- 
pitallers, has a square tower and numerous gables, a large hall, and a 
remarkable crypt excavated in the limestone rock, with a good raulted 
roof. Mr. Parker, in the " Manual of Bomestio Architecture," has classed 
this building amongst the examples of the reign of Edward III. Hr. 
Kelke exhibited drawings of the house, and of the adjacent desecrated 
church ; and he intimated the intention of publishing a detailed memoir 
on Creslow, in the Transactions of the Bnckingh am shire Archaeological 
Society, to which we may refer onr readers for a more full account of the 
locality. 

The Rer. Hifpiblbt Maclean communicated a notice of the reeeut 
discovery of Saxon remuns in the parish of Caistor, Lincolnshire, about 
halfway between that town and the adjoining village of Nettleton. A 
human skeleton was brought to light, at the feet of which was a bronze 
bowl, and at the bead some fragments of iron, apparently the boss of a 
shield. Nothing else was found on this occaeion, but some years ago 
several skeletons, as Mr. Maclean stated, were discovered near the same 
spot, with beads of baked clay, a lance-head, and the boss, as supposed, 
of a shield. These are in the possession of the Rector of Nettleton, on 
whose lands they were found. It had been conjectured that these remaios 
were vestiges of a great conflict which occurred in the north of Lincoln- 
shife about the year tI27, between Egbert and the Mercians.' Mr. Maclean 
subsequently sent the bronse vessel for examination. It is of very tbin 
plats, diameter 7^ inches, with three ornamented loops and rings, for 
BU^osion, near the margin ; it belongs to the same claas of metal vessels 
which have repeatedly been discovered with interments of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, as stated in this Journal (see p. 93, ante). The fragment! 
of the iron umbo appeared to indicate that it had been of a form often 
found with the vestiges of that age. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Rook remarked, that the carious Saxon bowls of 
metal) of which a beautiful example, found near Wilton, had been exhibited 
at the previous meetiug by Mr. Nightingale, and another, displaying remark- 
able skill and elegance in its manufacture), which bad been thus brought 
under the notice of the Institute by Mr. Maclean, might with considerable 
probability be specimens of the Anglo-Saxon Oabatce, or vessels suspended 
in churches, often mentioned amongst rare and precious gifts to the 
churches in Rome and elsewhere, in early times, as may be noticed in the 
writings of Anastatius. Bucange gives the following explanation of the 
term : — " Sunt auten OabaUe laoces seu disci in Bcclesiis, a laqueoribus 
pendentes, cereis vel lampadibns iustructi." 

Mr. T. II. Wtatt communicated a notice, accompanied by a ground- 
plan and sections, of a singular construction recently destroyed in the 

' See Dr. OUtct's commnnlcation to G*nt Mag., Sept. 1889, p. mI* ^S 
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gftrdeni of ku old msiiBiou 4t HacliDoy, on the grouDds of Mr. Berger, 
adj&cent to an aDcient thoroughfare, known &b Homerton Sow. Some 
attention bad been drawn to this site, Mr. Wjatt obBerved, in consequence 
of the notion that the place had ancieatlj been lued as a bear-pit. It doea 
jiot appear, however, that such supposition rests on aiij local tradition 
deserving of notice ; and an examination of the plan, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Wyatt, and which he directed to be taken with accurate 
detail, seems to show that the supposed arena bud been a circular fish-pond, 

100 feet in diameter, surrounded by a. brick nail. On one side of this 
basin there was a singuLir octagonal domed building, which had been con- 
cealed in a mound of eartli, fonnerlj surmounted by a small stone temple or 
■ummer-bouse, anil approached on either aide by a vaulted winding passage, 
likewi&e concealed hy the artiScial ground, which was planted wiUi trees. 
The fashion and position of this domed building, with its round-headed 
niches, doors of access, and door-way opening upon the circular baain, are 
accurately shown in the accompanying diagrams. It is difficult to assign 
any precise intention to this structure, built with considerable care, and 
chiefly LntereHting as a vestige of the costly garden decorations of the 
suburban residences at Hackney and Uomertoo, which were formerly, as we 
learn from Pepys and olher writers, so favourite a resort. By the kindness 
of Mr. Tyssen an old plnn of tlie grounds preserved in the Bodleiai) Library, 
ahowing the detmls of the ornamental works, was brought by Mr. Wjatt for 
examination. It ia described as a " Plan of an estate situate in the parish 
of St. John, at Hackney, and late belonging to John Hopkins, Esq., 
deceased. Surveyed by James Crow and T. Marsh, 1775." The house 
had been the property of Stamp Brookbank, Esq. On the death of Mr. 
Berger, the late proprietor, about two years ago, the extenuve grounds were 
purchased by a Freehold Land Building Society, and all the buildbgs 
demolished. 

9(ntiquilfc]< xnH BBorM d( fltl ffir^Qiitetl. 

Bj the Hon. R. C. Keyille. — A massive gold ornament of the remark- 
able penannular type, with a thin flat disc at each extremity of the ring, 
which is very delicately engraved. It was found at Eillymoon, co. Tyrone, 
in 1823, on the property of the late Wiliium Stewart, Esq., M.P., by whom 
it was presented to the Dowager Lady Wenlock, and it was recently given 
by her to Mr. Neville, The weight of this fine example of a very curioni 
class of Irish orpaments, sometimes designated as fibulce, is 2 ox. 6 dwt. 

101 gr. Specimens of the same pecullnr form are figured by Sir W. 
Bctliam, in his Memoir on the so-called Irish Ring-Money, TrtuuactioDB of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xvii. 

By Mr. Pitch. — A small bronze brooch, found within the Roman w<n-ks 
at Caietor, near Norwich. It represents two animals, possibly a dog 
attacking some beast of the chase, hut the work is too much defaeed by time 
to permit of the animal being identified. Length, nearly 1^ in. The ear- 
face, in low relief, is wrought with lines apparently of inlaid white metal, 
indicating the outlines of the limbs. Fibule of the Roman period repre- 
senting various animals have been figured by Montfaujon (a horse, fish, fly, 
bird, and three birds in a row). An example, in the form of a man on 
horseback, found at Kirkby There, ia figured in the Archnologia, vol. zxxi., 
p. 284 ; another, representing a horse, in this Journal, vol. xii., p. 279. 

,glc 
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i-ioa* ulrer brooeh, pMMbly intended to repreMctl a lion, bu been 
atljr given bj Ur. C. Boacb Smith, in bis CoUeotaneft Antiqnn, 

. IT., p. 112 ; it ii deaaribed ks of Ute S»son, or earlj Nonnto, 
janofBOtore. 

By the Rev. Gdwabd Tkollope. — Drawings of several Saxon urns latelj 
found in Lincolnabire, accompaujing tbe following notiea of tbe diacorerj. 
TbeM veuela resemble in their fohns and cbaraeter those figured in Mr. 
Keville's " Saxon Obaaquies :" — 

" A few months ago, in working a sand-pit in the parish of Sooth Wil- 
lingham, Lincolnshire, the labourers suddeolj brought to view a number of 
cinerarj earthen vases. Some of these were broken, but I have the plea- 
sure of forwarding for jour inspection correct drawings of three of them, 
two of yellow, and one of dark-grej olaji Thej are now in the possession 
of G. F. Heneage, Esq., of Ilainton Hall, the owner of the sand-pit. An 
old Roman road from Caiator to Ilarncastle p.issea tljrough Soutli Willing- 
ham parish, about half a mile from the spot where tbe urns were found, but 
has evidently no connection with them." 

Bj Mr. Whiitcopp. — A collection of ringn, of gold and silver, chiefly 
found in Suffolk, several of them considered to he of the Anglo-Saion period: 
one of these ornaments was found, in 1819, in the churchyard at Lnifield, 
near some Saxon coins ; it bears on the facet a cruciform ornament, formed 
of small concentric circles, such as occur on objects of that age. Also, a 
gold ornament set with an hemispherical try stal, through which inay be seen 
a delicately finished limning of tlie Flflgollation of Our Lord. 

By the Rev. T. Hdim), — A circular leaden brooch, found in the Thames 
in 1855, with coins of the Merovingian period, and one of Harold. 

By Mr. W. W. Wynne, H.P.— A tripod brass pet, found in a field at 
Hendreforfydd, Merionethshire, in 1855. In form it resembles the vessel 
figured in this Journal, vol. xiii., p. 74, with the exception that it baa a 
long-necked spout, like a coffee-pot of more recent timea. Tbe height of 
this example is 7 inches. It is perfectly plain. Vessels of this description 
hare sometimea been assigned to the Roman period, having been found 
ocoasionally near Roman stations ; one very similar in form to that exhi- 
bited is figured to Dr. Bruce's Roman Wall, pi. xvi., p. 434. They have 
been frequently found in N. Britain. See Dr. Wilson's Prehistoric Annals, 
p. 278. 

By Mr. Octaviub Moboax, M.P. — A collection of ecclesiastical lioga, 
eonsiating of those of the following popes, cardinals, and bishopa ; — 

1. Cardinal Conrad Caraccioli, of Naples ; created, 1405 ; died, 1411. 
On one side of the hoop a cardinal's hat of early form ; an the other, an 
escutcheon of the family arms Burmounled by a mitre. 

2. Cardinal Gabriel Condolmerio, a Venetian ; created, 1408 ; elected 
pope, as Eugenius IV., in 1431 ; died, 1447. On one side a cardinal's 
hat of early form ; on the other, an escutcheon with his arms, surmounted 
by a mitre. 

3. Pope Hicholaa V., Thomas of Sargana, Bishop of Bdogna ; created 
eardinal, 1446 ; elected pope, 1447 ; died, 1455. On one side has been 
engraved the papal tiara ; on the other, crossed keys, which he adopted for 
his arms, being of a humble family who had no armorial bearings. 

4 and 5. Pope Fins II., .£neas Silvius Piccolomtni ; created cardinal, 
1456 ; elected pope, 1458 ; died, 1464. On one side is tbe papal tiara ; 
on the other, the armi of FiceolominL ., 

n,gti7ccT:COOglC 
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6. Pope Paul II., Fietro Bubo, & Tenetikn ; oreKted cardinBl, 1440 ; 
oleoted pope, 1464 ; died, 1471. On one side are the family arms of 
Barbo, beneath the tiara ; on the other, those of Arragon or Naples, which 
at that time were the same, Bunnoanted b/ a coronet formed of points or 

7. Pope Innocent VIII., John Baptist Cibe, of Geooa ; created cBrdinal, 
1474; elected pope, 1484; died, 1492. On one aide are the Cibo arms, 
sormouDted by the ^era ; and on the other, the keys of St. Peter. This 
rine is also wnamented with the emblems of the four Bvangelists. 

6. CardiDal Ascanius Sforza Viseontt of Milan ; created, 1484 ; died, 
1505. On one side are the Sforta Visconti arms, and on the other m 
cardinal^s hat of the early form. 

9. A maHsivering, thioklygilt and richly enamellad, with the insoriptionin 
Lombard characters, "Bpisc. Lngdun." On either side are eecuteheons, 
bearing as arms the crested keys, surmounted by a cardinal's or arch- 
bishop's hat. The stone is an amethyst. It is difBcult to make out to 
whom this belonged. There were four places called Lngdunum — Lng- 
dun urn Bataronim, or Leyden, which was never an episcopal see ; Lugdunum 
Gallicum, or Lyons, an archbishop's see ; Lugdunum ClaTatom, or Laon ; 
and Lugdunum Conrenaruro, or St. Bertrand de Comminges, a bishopric 
in the south of Franca. The arms (the crossed keys) are not those of any 
of the archbishops of Lyons. The word " J^t'tc." seems to point to Lug- 
dunum CouAnarum, which was only a bishop's see, though the hat, from 
the number of tassels, is rather that of an archbishop ; but the arms are 
not Aoee of any of the bishops of that see, unless, indeed, they were those 
of a certain " Johannes " (apparently an unknown man). Bishop of St. 
Bertrand de Coniminges, in 1465, who, having no family arms of his own, 
may have assumed as his bearing St. Peter's keys, in Uie same manner m 
Pope Nicholas V. had done a few years before. 

These large massive rings are all of bronie, or some base metal gilt, with 
imitation stones, or real stones of common quality, and increase in use as 
their date approaches the end of the XVtb century. Their use is very 
obscure, but there is some reason to think that they may have been cre- 
dential rings, or rings given to ambassadors or messengers, as ensigns of 
their authority or mission. 

10. A large siWer gilt thumb-ring ornamented with engraving: 
date early XVIItb century. The body of the ring is formed by a large 
squu« box, to contain a relic, in the lid of which is set a large hemisphe- 
rical common garnet, cut all over in small triangular facets. 

11. A thumb-ring of metal, gilt, with false stones of the same character 
as many of the preceding ; date, end of XVtb century. This ring is but 
slight, and if it were for any great person, it la curione that it should be of 
such a common material. 

By Hr. G. H. Pabxinbon. — Two single-edged daggers, found about 1847, 
at a depth of nearly 16 feet, on the site now occupied by the Clock-Tower 
of the new Houses of Parliament, One of them measures 15^ inches, the 
other 12^ inches, in length. The haft, in both instances, terminatea in a 
lar^e ring. Date, XVtb century. 

By Ur. Hewitt. — A triangular object of iron plate, probably for some 
domestic use ; it is ornamented with scroll-work of skilfiil workmanship, 
formed with a ring at the top for suspension, and a row of small holes round 
the margin. Thte curious piece of medinval metal-work maj have .been 
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iDtended to aerre for holding keji, a purpoae for which the hooliB appear 
to be Buited. 

Bj Mr. B. Brioht. — A dodecahedron of black highly pel iehed marble, 
deBcribeJ ae "touchstone;" the pentBgonal faces are engrated with the 
Utters of the alphabet, Latin, Hebrew, and Qreek; and there were doubtless 
originallj two dodecahedrons, with a moietj of the alphabet on each. Tlio 
ftccompanjing woodcut represents ooe face, 
half the BJie of the original, bearing the tetters 
v., the Hebrew Van, and the Towel points Kib- 
butz and Schurek, which have the power of U., 
and the Greek Upsilon. This example maj 
suffice to show the arrangement of the letters of 
the three alphabets. On eleven of the sidea of this 
dodecahedron are engraved the letters N to Z 
(omitting U. and W,), on the twelfth lide are the 
Toweta. The counterpart doubllesB presented the 
first twelve letters, A to M, omitting J. It is 
supposed that these objects may have been used H»ir-d» opig. 

for some purposes of divination. 

By Mr. HuKTEE, y.P.S.A.— A biJl of Uiin brass plate, perforated over 
the whole Burface with stars, and formed of two hemispherical cupa, nicely 
adjusted together, so as to serve as a box, or pomtUwn, in which a scented 
ball might be enclosed. There is a Hmall perforation in the centre of each 
moiety, through which a wire or a cord might have been passed, in order to 
unite them together, or for convenience of suspension. Diameter, 2\ inchea. 
It baa been conjectured that this ball may have been of Eastern origin ■ 
objecia of this description, however, were used in the Middle Ages, either 
to enclose a pomander ball, or some appliance, poasibly a solid heat^ globe 
of metal, for warning the hands, and they were known as /»niniMcA<»M#«.- 
ttlei. In au inventory of the XVth century mention occurs of a " pomme 
d'argent, pour escbauffer mains, tailMe a plusieurs rosettes, oil il y a 
pluaieura pertuis j" and in another, dated 1502,— " pomnm— foratum in 
plerisque locis, habens receptaculum etiam argenteum in quo poni solet 
ferrum candens, ad oalefauiendas manuB sacerdotis eelebrantis tempore 
hyemali." See M. Do Laborde'a valuable GloBsary, appended to his Cata- 
logue of Enamels, &c,, in the Louvre. — Also, a knife with a handle of 
tortoise-shell, which belonged to a gentleman deceased in 1685, andsernnir 
to illustrate th» description of the " Totershell knife and fork," mentioned 
at the previous meeting (see p. 89, ante). A singnlar Spaniah claap-knife. 
inscribed — PtUo Agvtio matando Negrot. Mueropor mi r«y. 

By Mr. ^ODD. — Two miniature portraits, representine Mary Ouenn nf 
England, arid Queen Elizabeth. s j, ^ »eu oi 

By Mr. Le Kbox.— A series of drawings of the collegiate buildings and 
other architectural examples iu Oxford, by Mackenzie. 

Matbioes AMD lUFBBBSiOKB ot Seals. — By the RoT. Gbethlx J. 
Chkbtb Ik— Impression from a small brass matrix, of circular inrm, lately 
fonnd at York, between Walmgate Bar and the River Poss. The' device 

is a pair of hands conjoined, and a crescent between the wrists. Leeend 

• PRIV8 ST. Date, XlVth cent. 

By Mr. FiTCH. — A small brass matrix, lately found at Wotton near 
Lynn, Norfolk. The impress is the initial T. of the form sometimea termed 
" Lon^obardic," enclosing a fleur de lys. Date, about 1450; 



l1 of Botsi- Banram, Lord of MiUbrd, t. BeDTj til. 
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B; Mr. W. Htltoh Lonostaffb. — Facaimlles in gutta-percha from two 
Taiuable Beals, appended to documeats in the poBsession of Sir William 
Lawaon, Bart., F.S.A. One of theru is the seal of Margaret, daughter of 
William the Lion, King of Scotland, aod wife of Cooan, Duke of Brittany 
and Earl of Richmond, the builder of the Keep Tower at Richmond Caatle, 
in 1171. The figure of the BucheBB is of remarkably Blim proportions ; 
displaying the manchei mal lailtes in all the eiaggerated fashion of the 
period ; in her right hand she bears a cross-globe, or orb, and on the left a 
bird. This interesting eeal is of pointed-oTal form : it is appended to a 
grant of lands in Forset, Ki dim and shire, — " Engeramo plnceriite meo." 
The other seal ia that of Roger Bertram, Lord of Uitford, third of the 
name, towards the close of the reign of Henry IIL It represents a knight 
on horseback, with the arms of Bertram on his shield and the caparisons of 
his horse. See Mr. Longstaffe's account of these documents, Archeologia 
^liana, N. S. Tol.ii., p. 10. We are indebted to the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle, with the kind permission of Sir William Lawaon, ur the 
accompanying woodcuta of these interesting seals. 



Xnnnal Sonton f^tttias. 

Mat 15, 1857. 

OcTAVlus UoBOAR, Esq., M.F., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Annual Meeting to receive the Report of the Auditors of the 
Accounts of the Institute for the prcTious year, was held on thia day. 
The accompanying balance-sheet was submitted and approved. 

REPOfiT OF THE AUDITORS 

FOR THE TSAK EITDIKO SBCBMBEB SlST, 1856. 

We, the undersigned, being the Auditors appointed to audit the accounts 
of the Arohaeolcgical lustitute of Qreat Britain and Ireland, do report 
that the Treasurer has exhibited to us an account of the Receipta and 
Expenditure of the Inatitute from the Ist January to the 31st Decembw, 
1856, and that we have examined the said account with the Touchers. 

The accompanying abstract is a true statement of the Receipts and 
Expenditure of tlie Institute during the period aforesaid. 
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Fig. 3. Spectade orasmBnl with «eptr«. Fig. 4. SpKtacIe ammMnL Logis, pL 3. 




XoKtn of Snj^Iogftal ^blftalfaRS. 



SncH is tbe simple title of one of tb« most remarkable contribntions to 
nrcbaeologj wbiob baa ever bees published ia this or an; other couati;. 
In the jear 1848, a volune of unriTalled exceUeDce was produced by the 
late Patrick Chalmara, Esq., of Auldbar, and most liberallj presented to 
the Bannatyne Clnb, containing; figures and notices of the ancient carved 
stones of tbe count; of Angus, of which an account will be found in our 
volume for tbe following jear (vol. vi. p. 86). Previous to the appearance 
of this work, our knowledge of these singular monuments was mainly con- 
fined to tbe verj insufficient engravings and descriptions published bj Gordon, 
Pennant, and Cordlner. Ur. Chalmers' volume taught us not onlj bow 
numerous were these stones in certain districts in Scotland, but also how 
beautiful were their details, how singular the symbols and ornaments repre- 
sented upon them, and bow interesting the man; archaeological lessons 
which thej taugbt. Tbe seed sown bj Mr. Chalmers' volume took deep 
root. The archaeologists of Scotland considered it a dutj to seek out and 
illnstrate in a fitting manner the man; monuments of a similar kind 
scattered far and vride over their country, and tbe Spalding Club have been 
induced to undertake tbe publication of the present volume, which, although 
of a smaller sise than Ur. Chalmers' plates, contuns figures sufficiently large 
to bring before us all the minutite and details of the most complicated 
ornament with which manj of the stones are so uosparinglj decorated. 
Mr. Chalmers himself (to whose loss a sincere tribute of regret is paid in tbe 
preface of the work before us) approved of the design which was enter- 
tained bj tbe Spalding Club, to include in this work the whole class of 
ajmbol stones in Scotland, as well as all the crosses of the more ancient 
types i and with tbe view of aiding in this design, suggested that the 
drawings iu his great work should be reduced to tbe same scale as those in 
prepara^on for the Spalding Club, and be included in their collection, 
further contributing at his own ezpence drawings of most of the stones in 
Fife and Perthshire for the work, " Tho design of the present volume 
has thus been widened, so that it may be said now to include all the known 
stones with symbols, and the more ancient sculptured crosses of Scotland." 

If we have thus to thsnk tbe Spalding Club for a work of this character, 
we have more especially to acknowledge the great services rendered in the 
preparation of the volume, and iu the excellent introductory remarks and 
descriptive details concerning each stone given by the secretary of tbe 
cluh, John Stuart, Esq., whose name appears at tbe end of tbe preface. 
In fact, it is to tbe energetic efforts of this gentleman that we are further 
indebted for tbe discovery of many of the stones here illustrated, and who, 
by means of circulars of inquiries sent to every clergyman in the North of 
Scotland, containing a printed return to be filled up by him, succeeded in 
obtainmg much additional information. Moreover, in order to afi'ord the 
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nieani of inatitnting a careful conBideration of the circumBtances eoonected 
with the Diiginal poeition of these stoueB, every restige of iuformation Las 
been preeerred icith reference to the traditioas of the different localities, 
with notices of any early remaioB, such aa earth-irorka, croinlechB, or other 
Btone erectioDB in the immediate vicinity, which might be aupposed to bear 
upon the subject. In this manner many curious facts have been collected ; 
one of wbiah appears to he that, in many instances, these Btones, although 
evidently Christian fi-om their details, were found In immediate connecUon 
with works or erections of a pagan character, leading to the iofereuce 
that pagan moDumentB themselves, such as the Meini-heirion of Wales 
and Ireland, had been converted by the addition of sculptured detula into 
Christian memorials. This seema in a considerable degree confirmed by 
the foct, that in many oasea, eqtecially between the Dee and the Spey, 
these Scotch stones are undressed slabs, npon the broader faces of wbicli 
the symbols and ornaments have been sculptured. This is especially the 
case with those stones on which the class of symbols, more fully noticed in 
the Bubsequeat part of this review, are represented, whilst Uiose which 
contain representation h of the cross with other Christian devices, and those 
with the mare elaborate archaeological details, have evidently bad the 
edge* and faces more carefully tooled ; but there are not more thaa half-a- 
dozen stones throughout the whole of the work which have been worked 
itito the shape of the cross, thus differing materially from the Irish and 
Welsh crosses, whilst the almost total absence of inscriptions ^stinguiehes 
them from the crosses of Cornwall and Wales, — which also scarcely ever 
comprUe illustrations of scenes of the chase and other analogous aubjects, 
BO common on the Scotch stones, as they are also on those of the Isle of 
Mao. The latter further agree with those of Scotland in being unshaped 
slabs : the Uanz stones, however, present certain analogies with the design 
of those of Scotland, Beferring to our notice of Hr. Chalmers' work in 
our sixth volume, and also to the observations mode upon these stones by 
Ht. Stuart himself, at the Edinburgh Meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
(published in our preceding volume, liii. p. 383], we prefer on the present 
occasion to call mora especial attention to the peculiar character of the 
ornaments, symbols, and sculptured figures upon these stones. 

The oiiNAKBNTs with which a considerable number of these monuments 
are sculptured correspond almost entirely with those which are found ia 
the finest Irish and earliest Anglo-Saion MSS., and which are described in 
considerable detail in a paper hy the writer of this notice, published in the 
Journal of the Institute (vol. x.). The interlaced ribbon pattern, the 
interlaced lacertine or other zoomorphic pattern, the spiral pattern, and the 
diagonal pattern are all found on these stones as elaborately and care&Hy 
executed aa in the Book of Kells or the Qospels of Lindisfame, occurring 
sometimes as surface decorations of the cross, or at others as margiusi 
borders or frames to the design, being arranged in panels, just aa in the 
MSS. The reverse, for instance, of the Nigg atone (pi. 29) might almost 
be supposed to have been designed by the artist who composed the decors- 
tions of that most beautiful frontispiece to the MS. of the Commentaries oa 
the Psalms, by Cassiodorus, in the cathedral library at Durham. Ata 
period like the present, when attention ia so strongly called to the capa- 
bilities of Burface decoration, the publication of suob a series of plate* ai 
the present, exhibiting as they do so fully the capabilities of theae old 
Celtic designs for panel work, ia very opportuue, and capable o^ linGnite 
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variety in their application ; the ornamentation of tlieae ntones, in fact, offers 
quite a mine of deaign to the decoratire artist. 

We shall here notice a few of the chief modifications in the different 
patterns above alluded to, exhibited by the more elaborately carved stones 
before ua. In the Maiden stone (pt. 2), the diagonal Z-pattem ia arranged 
into a circular wheel with remarkable elegance and simplicity, the central 
■pace being filled with the spiral or trumpet pattern with less effect. The 
splendid atone at Shandwlck (pi. 26 and 27) exhibits in the middle of the 
roTerse side a large square panel filled nith the epiral pattern, arranged in 
greduallj enlarged circles in a very unusual manner ; the two groups of 
interlaced aerpents at the foot of the stone are alao as elegant aa thej are 
novel in their arrangement. The groups of lacertioe animals on the Nigg 
stone are very elegant, and bear couaiderahle resemblance to the groups on 
one of the tesselated pages in one of the St. Gall MSS., of which the 
writer of this notice lias given two examples in one of the plates of Owen 
Jones's " Grammar of Ornament," aa well as a few others (pi. 48-56). 

These stones also exhibit another peculiarity of which we have only 
found other instances on the Irish crosses, namely, circular convex boaaea, 
covered with interlaced or other doaigna. In the atones before ua they are 
connected together by means of the long and slender bodies of serpents, but 
in the Irish examples, they generally form the centrea of the spiral design. 

In Sueno's atone (pi. 20, 21,) the edges are ornamented with a flowing 
araheaqne design in which, although the detaila are rather confuaed, there 
ia considerable interlacing intermixed. The same occurs also on the 
Hilton atone (pi. 25), in which the marginal ornament haa quite a Norman 
ecroll-like character, with small leaves and berries at the ends of the scrolls, 
^d with birds and fantastic dragons introduced inte the whorls on this stone. 
A very similar marginal design also occurs on the fragment at Tarbet. A 
somewhat similar design at Mugdrnm (pi. 52), in which a series of circles 
are united by foliated branches, ia very effective. The Dupplin croas (pi. 57) 
has the central portion ornamented with a very remarkable foliated and 
branching design, of which also another example occurs on the edges of the 
Crieff stone (pi. 65). The stone at Abercorn (pi. 128) has a very charm- 
ing foliated and branching arabesque on the broad edge. 

In the Golspie atone (pi. 34), as well as in the Strathmartin stone (pt. 
77), and the Ahercromby fragment (pi. 124), the edges are decorated with a 
aeries of S-like guilloohe freta. 

The Farnell stone (pi. 86), St. Orland's atone (pi. So), and several 
others have the lateral borders ornamented with a long narrow decorated 
ribbon which forms the body of a strangely attenuated pair of animals, the 
heads and fore-legs of which appear at the top of the stone. In the 
Farnell stone the long bodies of these animals are decorated with plun 
circular pellets, in the latter with interlaced ribbons. 

The Benvie stone (pi. 126) bos one of the edges and the marginal 
border of a panel ornamented with a genuine classical iiret, formed by 
oppoaite lines, bent at right angles. 

Space will not allow as here to enter into the national character of the 
ornaments which appear in such great profusion upon these stones, or ou 
the question of their extraneous origin. We regret this the more as the 
opportunity seemed a fitting one for discussing what appears to the writer of 
this noticetobe the questionable natnre of some of the remarks on this subject 
X>ffered by Dr. Wilson in his " Prehistoric Antiquities of Scotland," !tf^ 
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believe the Norwegian, DaniBli, or Teotonic infiuenceB not to have had the 
alightest effect on either the formation or modification of the ornamental 
details on these stones ; firitljr, because thej occur in our national mran- 
meuta (especiollj Nigg) centuries before the northern nations of Europe 
were Christianiied ; and, secondlj, becauae thej do not oconr at all in tiie 
eartieet Norwegiaa or Danish Christian and Runic monuments. The 
writer must refer to the Chapter on Celtic ornamentation which he hu 
contributed to Owen Jonea'a work, recently completed, '■ The Grammar of 
Ornament," for a partial diBCusaion of this question. 

The aiMBOLS upon the sculptured Btonea of Scotland constitute thor 
most remarkable and indeed unique peculiarities. 

The cross, aa tbe chief symbol of tbe Christian faith appears on a great 
nnmber of the Sccttieh stones. The work before us contwns 150 atones, 
and of these 7S or exactly one half are without representationa of the 
cross, which is often accompanied only by oroamental details, but (rftener 
by the remarkable symbols noticed below, which appear not only on the 
reverse side of tbe stone, but often occupy tbe open apacea above and 
below the arms of the cross. In a few instances the cross is of the eastern 
form with all the four limbs of equal length, as at Paps Stronsay (pi. 42), 
Rosemarkie (pi. 105), and Abbotaford (pi. 99), Such also seems to have 
been tbe original idea in other cases, in which tbe cnws design itaelf has 
the four limbs of equal size, but in order to give it more the appearance of 
the Latin cross, the lower limb ia suppbrted by a narrow stem or occasion- 
ally by a wider stem, as at Fowlis Wester (pi. 60). 

In a few cases the cross of tbe Latin form is represented quite plun, ai 
at Old Deer (pi. 11), Eirkclaucb (pi. 123). and Abercromby (pL 124); 
bat more commonly it ia richly ornamented, the stem disposed in aquaree, 
each with a different design. Occasionally the limbs ef the croea arc 
represented as united by a circular band, saving the appearance of the 
large Irish crosses, the spaces also between the inner edge of this band and 
the angles at the intersection of the limbs of the cross are deeply inmsed er 
even pierced. In tbe Uaiden stone (pi. 11) we have the representation of 
such a cross surmounted by a standing figure, which ia engaged in 
grappling with two dragons, on evidently Christian s3rmbol. Often, also, 
the angles at tbe intersection of the limbs are rounded, so as, with the 
circular band, to form four nearly circular spaces or boles ; and this roanding 
of the angles of the arms also takes place in some stones which have 
not the circular band. 

The Elgin stone appears to have contained figures of the busts of the 
four Evangelists within the angles of the cross; it is however too much 
weathered to allow us to be certain on this point. 

The stone at Nigg, which is one of the most beautiM in the volume, 
cont«ns a remarkable group on the front side, on which the cross is repre- 
sented. In the centre above the head of the cross is the Holy Ghost, 
under tlio form of a dove holding the cousecrated wafer in ita mouth, and 
beneath it is the patera. At each side is a bearded man holding a book, in 
tbe attitude of adoration, each attended by a crouching dog. 

In some cases (but rarely) the cross is represented on both sides of the 
stone, as at Edderton (pi. 31). 

And in a few instances angels are represented at tbe sidea of th« eross 
in the act of adoration, aa at Aberlemno (pi. 81), and Brechin (pL 13S). 
Tbe last mraUoned stone ia farther remarkable, and indeed uniqne, as ccn- 
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taining a figure of the Virgin Mary with the Infant Savour in her ftrms 
in the circle formed hy the centre of the croas, inBCribed s. uaria uu xbi, 
with angela at the Bides and with a dore in the open apace of the upper 
limb of die croas. The StrathmartiD atoae repreaente a human figure with 
a moostrona head, holding a double cross upon his shoulder. 

Of the Berentj-five Btones here figured which are deetitute of the 
Chrisdan symbol of the cross, a considerable portion occur within a limited 
district, namelj, along the banks of the rirer Don and its tributaries, or 
rather in the north-eastern extremity of central Scotland, bounded bj the 
river Dee and the eastern stream of the riTer Spey ; throughout this 
district, which comprises about forty stones, not more than five bear 
representations of the cross, and these are but moderately ornamented ; 
the work, in fact, in this locality beiug comparatively rnde. They are 
not, howeTer, confined to this district, since we find a stone at Sandnesa 
(pi. 138] in Shetland (being the most -northerly monumeDt figured in the 
work), on which the symbols occur which have been termed the mirror, 
the fibula, and another not unlike a folded and sealed letter ; another at 
South Ronaldshay, in the Orkneys (pi. 96), bearing two crescents, with the 
double oblique sceptres, the mirror, and an elegant and unique ornament ; 
others also on the main land of the north of Scotland, as at Thurso (pi. 
30) : Ulbster (pi. 40} ; and Dunrobin (pi. 32, 33, and 112] ; others, again, 
in the middle of Scotland ; and to the south of the Forth, a fragment 
recently found at Edinburgh on the east side of the castle (pi. 125), on 
which the nascent and double sceptre and the fibula appear ; and even in 
the southernmost group in Qalloway, near the mouths of the rivers Cree and 
Fleet, the spectacle symbol with a dolphin (}} is sculptured on a rock at 
Anwotb (pi. 97). 

Thus, although the great Orampian range (better, perhaps, tiian the 
river Dee) forms a geographical division of these stones to a certun extent, 
«e find that unquestionably the feeling which led to the adoption of these 
■ymbols was spread over the whole of Scotland, and this is eiactly what we 
also find exbibitad by the ornamental deriees and sculptured figures. 
The Brassay stone in Shetland (pL 95 and 96) which bears a lion, pig, dogs, 
monkeys, interiaced ribbons, wheel crosses, and monsters devouring a man, 
might have been sculptured in Angus ; and the stones at Parr (pi. 35), 
Golspie (pi. 34), at Hilton (pi. 25), Shandwick (pi. 26, 27), Nigg (pi. 28, 29), 
and Rosemarkie (pi. 105, 106, 107, and 108), all north of the Moray 
Firth, are all as elaborately carved as any of the stones in central Scotland , 
with which their desigus agree; in fact some of the latter equal in their 
enrichments the most intricate of the ornaments in the finest Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish MSS., and could only have been executed by men perfectly 
familiar with such works, although we find mixed up with them some one 
or more of the strange symbols which never occur in the USS. That 
local influences had a share in some at least of these crosses is evident, 
since we find the Thomhill stone (pi. 121) almost identical in its tall, 
upright shape, and in its peculiar beading, with the stone pillars still 
standing in Penrith churchyard. So again the stones at Mountblow, iin., 
near the mouth of the Clyde, as well as that at Ellanmore, on the western 
coast, are entirely destitute of the symbols above alluded t«, and bear a 
much greater similarity to the Irish stones. With reference to the origin of 
these symbols, Mr. Stuart observes, that if they could have been derived 
firom Rome, we might " naturally expect to find them in other countries open 
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to tlie aUDQ iofluence, wbereaB we have seen that the rererae of thii is tha 
case. If again the ajmholB had been Christian odqb, then we should 
certainly have found them In other parta of Christendom, aa well m in 
Scotland. The onl; inference which remains, Boenis to be that most of 
these sjmboh were peculiar to a people on the north-east coast of Scotland, 
and were used bythem at least part]j for sepulchral monuments. It seems 
probable that the earl; missionaries found them in use among the people 
of the district, and adopted tbem for a time, and in a more elaborate shape 
on the Christian nionumenta, on the principle of concession." He further 
adds some extracts from letters written to him in 1851, bj the lata 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers of Auldbar, suggesting a gnostic origin of these 
symbols. We believe, however, that we may claim the merit, whatever it 
may be, of such a suggestion first made in our notice of Mr. Chalmers' 



Onoallc ^m, from tbg coUocUno •>{ Urn Ut: ViMoiint Btruigrord. 

work in this Journal two years previously (in 1849); and, io addition to the 
illustrations referred to in our former notice, we may observe that Cbifflet, 
Kopp, and Montfaucon (especially io plates 156, 164, and 166, of the 
great work of the latter author) have given other engravings of gnostic 
gems in which the Z, or reversed Z traveraed by a cross-bar, accompanied 
with rings and surrouoded by serpents biting their tails occur. Wo have 
also here engraved the symbols on a gnostic gem of agate, in the collection 
of the late Viscount Strangford (Walsh's Coins and Gems, pi. v. p. 48). 

Mr. Stuart gives a summary of the number of times in which these 
ejmbols occur in the stones figured in the work : — 

Crescent, wiih Ihe Doable ScepLre ... 34 
do. without diilo 9 

Spectacle Omanient fi 

do. witb Scepire 3U 



Comb .... 
Arch, or bar*e«hoe figura . 



do. wiib Sceprn 



■■ It is deserving of observation, that while the same symbdrpenwtaallj 
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occur on different Btonos, yet on no two stonee ja tlie arrangement the ume, 
wbicli aeema to iwplj a meaning and intention in the arrangement of them. 
It must aUo be remarked, that, wliile the ehape and outline of these objects 
are the game, the filling up and desigu aie very different on different Btonea. 
The ' spectacle ' ontameDt, which on most of the atones in Aberdeenshire 
consiata merely of two circles in outline connected by transverse linea, 
becomea on acme of tlioae in Forfarabire and Roaa-abire quite filled up with 
ornament, and in these last the upright bar of the * aceptro ' passes through 
a loop in the lino which connects the circles. The * elephant,' which 
formerly was merely in outline, becomes covered with interlaced ornament. 
The same may be said of the ' crescent ' and its ' sceptre,' both of which 
become ornamented, and in aome instances this figure occurs twice, and in 
one case (Rosemarkie pi. 105, 106) three times on one atone, with a 
difference in the ornamental design in each case. The mirror also varies. 
In some cases the surface of this object appears convex, whilat in othera it 
is rather concave, like a aballow patera. Sometimes ita aurface becomea 
covered with ornament, when it resembles a circular enamelled ornament 
mentioned in the Archaeological Journal for 1846 (vol. ii, p. 162). Sometimes 
it haa two handles, or a small circle on each aide, when it reaemblee some 
ornamental lamps engraved by Moutfaucon. The sceptre, instead of the 
dot in the angles, which appears in the Aberdeenshire stouce. Las an oval 
figure resembling au eye in each angle. The creacent also ia filled with 
omamenta."' 

With the view of drawing more particolar attention to theae remarkable 
symbolical figures, we have bad a series of those of most frequent occur- ' 
rence engraved, and theae appear in the accompanying illuatrationa. The 
creacent with the double ornamented aceptre and Z-like ornament with the 
ends of the upper and lower limba also aceptre-likc, ore the most common 
and the most striking of these figures. The latter, either with the 
spectacle design or with an oblong ornament, or represented as creasing a 
twiated serpent, occura on no leas than forty atones ; whilst the creacent with 
the double aceptre occura thirty-four timea ; ao tliat one half of theae Scotch 
atones preaent one or other of theae two deaigns. The crescent occasionally 
occurs without the aceptre, and is occaaionally doubled (as in fig. 2). 
Figure 3 shows the ordinary form of the apeetacle 
pattern, with its Z-like double sceptre. Fig. 4 p 
shows us the apeclaclea without the sceptres, V 
and fig. 5 the same, with the cirolee ornamented ' 
.with spires. Fig. 6 appears to be intended for 
one half of tbe spectacle pattern, without the 
aceptre, and figure 7 exhibits one of the most q, 
elaborately oruamented of the spectacle pattern. | 
Fig. 8 exhibits the oblong pattern, occaaionally 

introduced instead of the spectacles, with the Z- ^ ^ serpent with B«ptr». 
like sceptrea. and fig. 9 shows us a writhing KewWu, pi 8T. 

serpent with the Z in lieu of tbe spectaclea. 

The Z never occura more than once on a aingle atone, but the crescent 
with tbe double sceptre is sometimes repeated, even thrice on a stone, as 
in the remarkably elaborate example at Koaemarkie (pi. 1U5, lUG). 



< Bearing on this branch of ibe sab- aeulptured alone are in relief, ihe aymbela 
jecl, Mr. Stuart adda, ibat in auuie ure incised. ( lii-inli"- 

msUncee, while sll the uther parla of the v. ii.K'^ji. 
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The mirror and comb (fig. 10) are of cornmon oecurreoce, not odIj on 
the rude stones, but also on those more elaborately oraamentiid, and ecca- 

siunally jn decided cuniiection nith females, as Been on the 7erj beautifol 
stone at Uillon of CadboU (pi. 25) , where a lodj is seated on horseback 
(sideways) accompanying a hunting party, and near her, in the upper angle 




Fig. 10. Minor and Comb. If>ld«i Bton*. Ouloch, pi, 1. 

of the panel, are represented the mirror and comb. We have tUe authority 
ef Moutfauoon, that in Roman tombs, as eiempliGed by that of Hamila 
Alpiouia, a tire-woman, the mirror was employed as the symbol of femtUei; 
whilst the sepulchral stone of the last Prioress of lona (a.d. 1543) bears the 
.same emblems, showing that their use as indicating the female sex was 
still prevalent. (See Mr. Graham's work on the sculptured memorials of 
lona.) There is, however, no instance of their occurrence in any of the 
tomb-stoties figured or described by Mr. Boutell in his " Christian Honu- 
meats of England and Wales." 

The symbols shown in figures 11 and 12 have sometimes been supposed 
to represent mirrors with two handles, the lines, however, running across 
the figures may possibly indicate some other object. 







The strange animal, of which fig. 13 is an instance, c: 
and having been supposed to represent an elepiiant, an eastern origin bas 
been ascribed to these devices (■■ Pict, Hist, of England," vol. i. p. 218, 221). 
As, however, there is no appearance of a tusk in any <jf the examples, we are 
inclined to object to tliis supposition. It, indeed, seems to us to be intended 
as a representation of the walrus, an animal occurring, but very rarely, on 
the coast of Scotland, and which, as we learn from the numerous passages 
on the subject collected by Sir Frederick Madden, in bis paper on the 
Chebsmen found in the Isle of Lewis (' Arcbnologia," vol. ixiy. p. 244), was 
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held ID great esteem at the period when many of these stones were 
sculptured. The figiires certainly represent an animal of an anomalous 
kind, although eridentlj treated in a conTentionol manner ; the bodj is 
attenuated behind and sloping; the logs terminated bj feet of a kind 
unlike those of ordinary quadrupeds ; and the head is terminated ia front 
bjr a long defleied snout or jaws. Such a description accords entirely 
with the walrus, the jaws being intended for the long and defleied 
pair of teeth of that animal. The artist has indeed added a curly tail 




{•) Crithia, pi. 10. 



and top knot, but they seem to be ornamental appendages introduced 
rather for effect than as representing real portions of the animal's 
fanciful body. The figure is, in fact, such an one as would he a traditional 
representation of a strange animal, not before the eyes of the artist, but of 
which the accounts had reached him from earlier observers. An elephant 
thus treated would be a very different figure. Why such an animal should be 
represented on these stones it is difficult to imagine, but the latest account 
we have met with of the appearance of the walrus in Scotland bears some- 



Fig, 14. OrnBnumtsi] Walnu ? Brodla, pL S2. 

what upon the subject. MocOilliTray.in the "Naturalist's Library," mentions 
that a specimen was shot in 1817, as it reposed on a rock in the island 
of Harris, and the author adds, " The occurrence of so rare an animal 
caused great astonishment at the time, and the courage of the person who 
Tflntured to shoot it was highly eitollod. It formed the subject of many a 
conTeraation over the whole district, and its ghost appeared to a young 
woman in a dream, stating that it had visited their inhospitable coast in 
search of n lost brother." (" Mammalia," toI. vii. p. 224.) )Q|c 
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Our figure 14 represents thrs animal witb the body filled np wilh an 
interlaced ribbon pnttera, from the Brodie Stone (pi. 22). 

Another pattern of an arch or horse-shoe form occurs rnrelj ; it is 
difficult to imagine what it roaj represent, but if the comb and mirror 




los or FlbuU. Pirtylow, pi. S 



symbol be rightly designated, the suggestion that tliia may be intended 
for a fibula, or a collar, is not without weight. An instance of it is giren 
in figure 15 from the Percjlow Store (pi. 5). 

Our two other figures, 16 and 17, represent two ornaments of a some- 
what analogous character, the former from the Clyne Stone {pi. 131), 







Cornpon Dyea, pi 



where it occurs with the crescent and sceptre ; the Utter at St. Madoes 
(pi. 55). This is evidently, however, half of the spectacle pattern, of 
which the other half and the greater part of tlie double-sceptered Z is 
defaced. 




. On* •Bdof ipsetade imtWra 



The ScuLPrnnED Fiobreb lastly claim our attention ; and these, with 
the exception of the drawings in illuminated MSS< executed previous to 
the NomiRD Conquest, are almost the only ilhiatrations of figures and 
Eceuea which we possess of so great an age i the old stones of Cumberland. 
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Wales, and Cornwall being almost entirely ornamental in their details, 
and thus differing from those of Scotland, Ireland, and the lele of Man. 
Their value cannot, therefore, be too highly appreciated in an archaeo- 
logical point of view. 

These sculptured figures naturally divide themselves into religioas and 
secular. The former are comparatively few. Of the Saviour on the Oross 
there is evidently a small fragment represented in pi. 93., whilst of the 
Temptation of Christ by two monstrous- beaded figures (of not uncommon 
occurrence on the Irish crosses), there are one or two delineations, espe- 
cially in pi. 93. Of the figure of the Virgin and Child, we have spoken 
above ; and of the Saviour in the act of benediction with attendant angels, 
there is a rude figure in pi. 87. The Temptation of Adam and Eve is 
evidently intended in pi. 86. The curious Btone at Auldbar seems to 
represent the conflict of Dnvid with the Lion, the rescued lamb, harp, and 
pastoral staff appearing in (he middle of the stone. David (!) surrounded 
by Lions appears in pi, 84, and Sampson (?) is seen smiting a Philistine 
with the jawbone of the ans, in pi, 68. Angels in the act of adoration 
appear on a few of the stones. Several bishops with low mitres and short 
pastoral staves of the Cambatta form occur on both sides of the Stone at 
Bressaj, Slietland, pi. 94, 95. A group of Ecclesiastics holding books (see 
Wilson's Frehist. Ann, p. 523), the two outer ones with a large circular 
fibula on each shoulder (if indeed they ha not intended for angels, and 
these fibuin the ornamental bases of the wings), are represented in pi. 88; 
a group of monks on horseback with cowls and knotted bridles appears 
in pi. 55, and another group of tonsured monks walking with their cowls 
thrown back, one holding what appears to be a lighted taper in his band, 
is seen in pi. 70 ; the form of the shoes in this group deserves notice. 

Of secular subjects, scenes of the chase and of battles are by far the 
most numerous, single figures of men on horseback are very frequent, and 
in one instance, a lady on horseback, seated pillion fashion, is represented. 
There is in some of these figures a wonderful amount of spirit (a single 
horse in pi. 114 may especially be instanced), and we were assured by the 
late Mr. Chalmers that the originals were even superior in this respect to 
the engravings. Animals of strange forms constantly occur with others 
well-known and well-drawn ; the boar and bull figured in pi. 38 are 
especially to be noticed. The monkey occurs occasionally, and a bear 
devouring a man, in pi. 76. We are inclined to refer many of these strange 
creatures (both quadrupeds and reptiles) to the fancy of the artist, rather 
than consider them as representations of Esstem animals, the knowledge 
of which had been gained in Oriental travel. Fish occur occasionally and 
singly, but whether symbolically or otherwise is matter of conjecture. 
The sea eagle selling a fish is represented in pi. 69. The centaur with 
& branch of a tree is seen on several of the stones. 

In the scenes of the chase the horsemen are generally armed with a 
small circular shield and a lon^ spear, the hair of the head seems to have 
been allowed to grow long. The bBltle-aze and short sword seem also 
to have been favourite weapons. Duels are represented, in which the 
combatants use these weapons. The bow and arrow seem also to have 
been common. A group of warriors occurs in pi. 57, and a battle in pi. 79. 
We may cite also the figures upon the great stone of Sueno, near Forres, 
pi. 18 and 19, and others ; the details on the St. Andrews' stones, pi. 61 
and 63, and a stone in pi. 130, are full of inlerest. A group of led 
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GdjitiTes aod oxen occurs in pi. 60. A carriage or cart vrith two penoo« 
riding and another driving id pi. 76. Of musical inatruroents aho tijere 
are several representationB ; a large harp ia figured in plates 58 and 93, 
and long trumpets in p1. 80. In some few instances the details of 
the dress and armour maj be irell made out, as in plates 46, 55, 68, and 
92. Chairs, a pair of pincers, hammer, and anfil appear in pi. 47. 

A great peculiarity of these stones consists in the scarcity of inscriptions, 
in which respect tliej contrast stronglj with the Welsh and Uani stones. 
The inscription on the Newton in the Gariocb Stone has baffled the skill 
of inquirers. The late Dr. Mill, in a learned treatise yet unpublished, 
ascribed it to a Fhtenician source. Dr. Wilson, the celebrated Oriental 
scholar, and Colonel Syltes, thought they traced Indian letters in some of 
the forms, but the remainder were unintelligible to them. The St. Vigesn's 
Stone with its inscription, which has formed the subject of several comma- 
nioations published in this Journal, is also here carefully refigured. The 
Papa Stronsay Stone, pi. 42, seems also to bear an inscription, of which 
we should wish to sec a careful cast or rubbing. The inscription also 
on the Brechin Stone has been alluded to above. 

Pour of these stones are also evidently inscribed with Oghams, the 
interpretation of which, thanks to tho dauntless researches of Dr. Graves, 
is now likely to be effected. Of these characters examples occur in plates 
1, 3 (the Oghams inscribed on a circle), 34, 94, and 95. 

We trust that the Spalding Club will persevere in this good work. There 
are still many highly curious stones in Scotland remaining unpublished. 
Those of the West especially deserve careful investigation, from the 
probable influence which they would exhibit of lona and Ireland. We 
may also allude to the stone supposed to cover the remains of Rob Roy, 
at Balquhidder, in the Bouth-weat of Perthshire, with its remarkable 



ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH. Sj Dohcan VFbbbson, U.D. Smith, Eld«r, ft Co. 

Wbeh the British army first landed in the Crimea, it was felt as a 
DBtnrsl cause of regret, that steps had not been talien by the GoTemmeni 
at home, to attach to the force sent out some scientific men, who might have 
been ready to avail themselves of the many chances they would probably have 
of promoting researches on the spot into the numerous antiquities, Greek, 
Boman, and Mediraval, which it was well known were to be found in the 
old Tauric Peninsula. It was remembered how much hod been done at 
different tinies by the savants attached, according to the .usnal custom of 
France, to the French expeditionary forces in Egypt and Algeria, and it 
seemed not too much to hope that our own people, wise by the experience 
of their oeighbours, would have been willing*to profit by so good an example. 
Nothing, however, of this kind was done ; nor, perhaps, would there have 
been, at this time, any ancient remains in this country from this old 
Hellenic province, had it not been for the individual energy of some of the 
officers who were encamped either on the plateau before Sehastopol, or on 
the heights overlooking the Bay of Kertch. More than this — when it 
would have been quite possible for a very small guard of soldiers and 
marines to have preserv^ what the Russians hod tUemBclves collected in 
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their beautiful little museum at Kertch, Sir George Brawo insiatcd on 
hurrying fortrard w'lih ill-judged and needless baste — and so this elegant 
structure with its valuable coiiteuts <faB left to tjie sack of Frenehinen aud 
Turks, aided by the niiecellaneous T^tar rabble of the town — the natural 
enemies of whaterer tended to civilisatioa, no less than of their former 
roasters, the Kusaians. It was not, indeed, till the close of the second year 
of the war, that auythiiig was really effected towards the examina^a of 
the ancient localities among which our army had been so long stationed. 

The first to conimeuce operations woa Colonel Uunroe of the 39th regt., 
who, in the autumn of 1855, was encamped with his men a few hundred 
yards from the English head-i]iiarters. On this spot. Colonel Munroe made 
some very curiouH eicavations, and disinterred a circular building, about 
thirty feet iu diameter, with traces of lateral walla, running southerly and 
easterly, together with some gigantic amphora, the use of which has not 
been satisfactorily determined. Whatever their use, however, it is clear 
that these vessels were, in ancient times, of some value, more than one of 
them eihibJtiog triangular rivets of lead, whereby they had been formerly 
mended. 

It is, however, to the writerof the present volume. Dr. Duncan M'Pberson, 
of the Madras army, at that time holding the rank of Inspector-general of 
Hospitals to the Turkish contingent, that the public are indebted for tho 
most cnmplete aed the most useful excavations made in the Crimea. 

Besides a general knowledge that the Crimea had long been occupied 
by Greek colonies, many works had been published, calling particular 
attention to the remains of Greek occupation, at its eastern end, on the 
ahores of the Sea of Azof. It was natural, therefore, that the lalo Sir 
Richard WesUnacott, who had always taken a great interest in Greek 
art, should have eariy desired bis son, then commanding one of the 
Infantry regiments of the Turkish contingent, to procure such fragments 
aa might have escaped in the general destruction of the Museum at Kertch. 
When, too, at a somewhat later period. Colonel Collingwood Dickson, C.B. 
accepted the command of the Turkish Artillery at that place, the advisa- 
bility of making further excavations there waa suggested to him, and careful 
tracings from Russian engravings of the tombs they had opened, and of 
the relics they had discovered, were aent out to him, in order that he or 
tiioae whom he might employ might have an accurate knowledge of the 
localities previously examined, end of those places, therefore, which were 
likely to prove the fittest fields for future excavation. 

The general result of these exertions at home was an application, first 
to General Vivian at Kertch, and then to Lord Panmure, as Secretory-at- 
War, for permission to employ soldiers and others, when off military duty, 
in collecting what remained above ground, or in prosecuting future excava- 
tions nnder it. On the War Department assenting to these representations. 
Dr. H'Fherson, Major Crease, and Major Westmacott were appointed a 
cotnmittee to decide on such relics aa were worthy of removal to the British 
Museum ; and Dr. M'Pherson was induced to set on foot those further 
reaearches, which are recorded with much clearness and good sense in the 
volume before us. It ought not, therefore, to be forgotten that the labours 
of Dr. M'Pherson were, strictly speaking, twofold, and that the country is 
indebted lo him, on two distinct occasions, for the leal with which he has 
exerted himself in procuring aud conveying to England some of the treoenrea 
of antiquity which once abounded in tho ncighbourhooJ of Kcrtcli. '^^ I ^' 
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Ou the firat occasioD he wks engaged with the other officers, to whom ve 
have alluded, io the removal uf such objects as had been found in the town 
or among the debris of the Museum ; a collection cotuprehending a la^ 
number of sepulchral monuments and fragiiieuts uf Sarcophagi : ou the 
second, be excavated, with some scanty aid from GoTcmment, in sites 
which, as far as he kaew,'^had not been previously eiamioed. It is to the 
narrauve of this second work that the present volume is devoted. 

Br. U'Phereon commences his narrative withaconciM historical account 
of the Crimea, and of the successive settlements or colonies in that land 
from their commencement under the Greeks to the pre»eDt Russian occu- 
pation. Of the period preceding the arrival of the first colouiats friun 
Uiletua, he is wuely silent, little being known of those times which can be 
deemed of any historical importance. We observe, however, that he 
favours the theory staled first many years ago, and since revived in more 
than one popular narrative, that Balaclava is the harbour of the Cyclops 
which Ulysses ia said, in the tenth Book of the Odyssey, to have visited — 
a theory of which it is enough to remark that it has no satisfactory founda- 
tion, (hough Homer's description of the unnamed port suits well enough 
with the natural features of that inlet. It does not detract from the merit 
of Dr. M'Pherson's work that in this abstract he is wholly indebted to 
tho.'e who have gone before him — fur the able and comprehensive accounts 
of M, Dubois de Uontpereui, and the detailed narratives of MM. Aabik and 
Sabatler, with more especial reference to Kertch, have left little that can 
be added by any subsequent visitor to the scenes they have so fully 
described. 

He then proceeds to give some account of the researches made by the 
Russian government into the monumenta which still attest the ancient 
potency of the Greek and Roman colonies in the Crimea, with a sketch of 
the excavatJous made by Colonel Munroe, within the camp of Sebastopol, 
which, as we have stated, preceded bis own at Kertch by a few months. 
It is not necessary for us to follow him over this ground, the more so, as 
these important Russian discoveries have been completely described in two 
magnificent volumes published during the last year at St. Petersburg. 

We proceed now to notice the principal works on which Dr. M'Pherson 
was himself eugaged, and the results of these labours. 

Dr. M'Pherson having carefully ascertained what tumuli had been 
previously examined, and having found out that there was little chance of 
his meeting with any novelties in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
determined to commence operations on one six miles distant from Kertch, 
in tlie direction of Yeuikale. "Its circumference was 346 feet, and its 
height about eighty, and it presented no appparance of its having ever been • 
disturbed. Two parties of six men each were set to work with directions 
to tuonel their way in, at right angles with the other party ; the one pro- 
ceeding to the left, the other to the right.'' The results, however, of his 
first diggings were not so great as the virgin appearance of the mound had 
led hi[n to anticipate. The labour was found to be very severe ; the cold 
(early in Uarcli) was still intense, and the distance his labourers had U> go 
to and from the town greatly retarded his operations. Ultimately, how- 
ever, he was able to penetrate into the interior of the mound ; but he 
discovered nothing there but a few amphore standing upright. 

On continuing his excavations a little to the left, he came on the remains 
of several large upright beams occupying an oblong space ; within this 
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space were buman and aninial bonei whicb bad, aa it would seem, fallen 
ia from abore. There was much wooden fibre lying about tbe reniains, 
probably portions of a roof, witb the fragments of an antique urn, having 
dark figures od a cream-coloured gruuod. Among the aslies which had 
once bees in the urn wag a female bust of pure gold, an inch in length, 
a twisted gold ear-ring, and part of a ptur of gold bracelets. These 
various objecta are exc^ently engraved in a plate whicb illustrat«a this 
portion of Dr. MTberson's work. Unluckily, at the moment when this 
discovery was made, our autiior was absent on an official iuBpectton of 
the hospitals along the BosphoruB and Sea of Hannora. Hence it was. 
that the most valuable object was secured and subsequently retained 
(it seems to uh most unfairly) by some one else. The bracelets only were 
left for J)r. M'Phersoa, and are now with the rest of his antiquities in the 
British Museum. Of the golden bust he adds: — "Tbe face is purely 
Orectan, and the bust presents that of a beautiful woman with her hair 
thrown off her forehead, and encircled on the back of the bead with a reil 
of light exquisite workmanship, so perfect, that the butterfly or toaect 
pattern is distinctly risible. A beautifully worked tiara ia form of a 
cAscent, with the Greek honeysuckle ornament embossed thereon, encirclea 
the forehead, and a gem adorns each ear. A small ring at the crown of 
the head evidently points out that this very beautiful and chaste figure was 
worn as a pendant to a necklace or chain. The figure is probably that of 
tbe Tauric Diana, who bad her temple in tbe Taurida, and who was 
worshipped in the colouies around ; the peculiarly formed tiara being the 
distinguishing mark of the Goddess." 

Subsequently, Dr. M'Pbereon made some eiamioation of tbe northern 
side of this tumulus, and discovered a curious wall of great strength and 
solidity (the stones being four feet long, two broad, and two deep,] whiob 
extended about half way round it. What was the purpose of this wall, or 
when it was built, was not ascertained, though a Greek coin of Pantiea- 
pffium, large quantities of bones, crushed urns, beads, and small fragments 
of fictile vessels were discovered lying parallel with it, together with 
several of tbe so-called red tachrymaloriei, in its recesses. The labour of 
further excavation was too great for his small party, and we may, perhaps, 
lament that, owing to this weakness, he has only pointed out the way for 
great and future discoveries, for those who, liviug on tbe spot, can s^ord 
to work more eavly and more cheaply. 

The next place Dr. M'Pherson determined to examine was in a cluster of 
tnmuli, called the " Five Brothers," which stood to the south-weBt between 
tbe town of Eertch and Cape St. Paul. All of (hem were considerably 
larger than the first he had opened, and three were so uniform in shape 
that tbey looked as if they had been cast in a mould. 

Into each, shafts were sunk, and tunnels run ; but the labour was not 
for some time compensated bj tbe results ; although in one of the tumuli 
a stone sarcophagus was found considerably below the natural surface of 
tbe plain widiout. It was clear that this tumulus must have been opened, 
though there was no external appearance of that fact. In a second tumulus 
a similar sarcophagus was met with ; " the roof was formed of slabs resting 
on and projecting beyond each ether, supported on a niche cut out of tbe 
side wall ; a most simple, efficient, and durable construction." The third 
tumulus opened appeared intact, till at length an aperture was detected in 
the roof big enough to admit a man's body. The mound itself was compo^d4' 
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of large masaes of stone heaped ODe'on the other, sloping downwardsu 
we proceeded with our Bhaft' — the roof was in fact an arched vanlt. All 
the contents had at some remote period been removed from the tooib, and 
a rude cross had been traced on the wall, apparently witii the smoke of a 
candle or torch. 

Id the eiploration of the fourth tumulus Dr. M'Pherson was more fortu- 
nate in bis researcheB. It was a mound of remarkable construction, 
consistiDg, a* it did chieBy, of huge boulders heaped upon the top of a 
natural peak of coral rag. There was a natural separation in the hill. 
" This was cased round with maaonrjr ; but the roof, which nas formed of 
wood, had follen in. Portions of carTcd ivory which appeared to have been 
inlMd in wood, great numbers of coarse unglaied terra cotta vases of rude 
workmanship crushed by the superincumbent earth, and a fine Greek 
Hydria of bronse were found here ; also the distorted bones of a deformed 
adult, whose curved and united vertebral column marked him as a hunch- 
back. 

" This bronze Hydria, when discovered, stood as entire as is represented 
in the plate (plate 3). The superincumbent earth, as I have said, had 
fallen in, and on ibis being removed, the Hjdria broke down. Two of the 



handles only have reached me. They are both alike, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut. A third, having, I am informed, a figure of 
Victory on one end, and that of a Medusa on the other, has been retained 
by the gentleman then in charge of the work." 

We don't understand upon what principle either the golden head or 
this bronze handle were kept by the persons who happened, daring 
Dr. U'Pherson's accidental absence, to be supeiintending the excavatioas. 
Unless we are much misinformed, the cost of these works were defrayed by 
public money : it seems, therefore, that, as all Dr. M'Pherson obUined 
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hu been placed ij bim in the Natiooal Collection, those who were no more 
than his agenla were bound, in honour and in justice, to surrender their 
curiosities to him for a similar purpose. Had ench man been digging at 
his own charge, the case would have been different. It is probable that, in 
this case, the individual excavators would soon have Ured of their profitless 
exertions, and, although the nation would not have obtained many inter- 
esting remains, which are mainly due to the zeal with which Dr. M'Pheraon 
prosecuted bis researches, we should have been spared the effuuons of a 
certain disappointed digger, Mr. Olguin, who was ready to bring, we know 
not what, cbarges against our autlior, but who has wbollj' failed in 
substantiating the assertions which he so hastily put forth. Dr. M'Pberson 
adds, in concluding this portion of his labours : " Although no large amount 
of success attended toj researcbes among the tumuli, stilt my labours 
proved deeply interesting. The successive layers of earth by which these 
huge mounds have been formed establish, beyond a doubt, the fact that 
the heap was raised, as tradition assigns, at successive dates. We were 
fortunate, moreover, in our selections, inasmuch as each of those opened 
have presented to us distinct varieties, either in the construction of the 
tomb, or the mode of sepulture." 

Having spent about two months in eiploring these tumuli, Dr M'Pherson 
resolved to see what could be done towards llie excavation of some parts of 
the ancient city of Panticapteum, which, curiously enough, appears now to 
he almost entirely buried under the lieaps of debris which support the 
present town ofKcrtch. "There is little or no appearance," sajrs he, " of 
the ancient city on the surface of the soil, which, to the depth of from five 
to thirty feet in a circumference of about four miles, is composed of a mass 
of broken pottery and d^ris of every description, — an accumulation of suc- 
cessive ages, without any convulsion of nature." 

It would have required Herculean labour to have made any extensive 
examination of a city so buried. Something, however, was done. Shafts 
were sunk to the ruins of the ancient houses, and tunnels were carried, 
here and there, along their walls. In this way many iuteresting remains 
were met with ; such as handles of amphore, with inscriptions and designs 
on them, fragments of beautiful patterns- of terra-cotta and bright polished 
plaster, and bronie coins. To aid the diggings, the workmen were occa- 
sionally ordered to dig alongside huge masses of coral rock, which in 
different places cropped up out of the soil, and to excavate along their sides : 
in this way, some curious discoveries as to the mode of life of the ancient 
inhabitants were brought to light. 

" On one occasion an extensive rock chamber was exposed, the abode, 
probably, of the Tauric aborigines of the country. It waa warm and dry. 
A rude eeat or conch was hewn out of the side, and there were small 
recesses in the rock. The entrance was partly artificial, partly natural ; 
email, and capable of being closed by matting or otherwise. There waa a 
quantity of earth and rubbish within, which was not removed, as there 
appeared no object to be gained in doing so. The rubbish gave cover to 
humau remains, but no relic was discovered along with these." In 
another similar chamber the excavators were employed for five days in re- 
moving human bones : as many of these exhibited fractures and other 
injuries, it was natural to suppose that these remains were the memorial of 
some great battle. 

A little later a series of twelve tombs was discovered at a depth of from 
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eight to twelve feet below the surface. The roof and sides were composed of 

two or three slabs of sandstone about four inches thrck ; and. adjoining them, 
amphors of baked clay were usuallj found much crushed by the superin- 
cumbent earth. Each of the stone tombs contained the bones of one person 
only, and there was seldom any ornament within. Moreover, it was not 
unusual to Und the remains in one spot, and the relic in anoiher. 

In one instance, they came upon a large ornamented unglazed vase of 
baked clay with some small vessels of 
glasR. Dr. M'Pherson adds : 

" Doubtless these amphorte con- 
tained wine when originally placed 
there ; for the lees or scorira of the 
wine encrusted the inside, and had 
accumulated in considerable quantities 
at the bottom, as the fluid portion 
dried up. The fiied acid in the de- 
posit was proved to be still present, 
on the application of litmus paper, 
by a gentleman at the late meeting 
of the British Association held at 
Cheltenham, an extraordinary fact, 
after so great a lapse of lime." 

It seema, however, difficult to de- 
termine the limit of time for the 
endurance of vegetable acids ; and 
it is well known that Sir Henry Raw- 

-T:-^!! nXi-g '-=5«eg:^ — ''< linson discovered similar remaios 

in an alabaster vessel procured by 
one of his agents at Nineveh. 

One of the most remarkable excavations Dr. M'Pherson made was intoa 
subterraneous vault or chamber, on the walls of which wore still to be 
traced the outlines of birds, grotesque figures, and flowers. Opposite the 
entrance were representations of twa figures on horseback, sketched in 
black on the wall. One seemed to be a person in authority, the other liis 
attendant. " Hung on the shoulders of the latter could be traced a bow 
and a quiver of arrows, (the Scytho-Grecian bow and arrows are a common 
emblem on the coins of Phanagoria), and he held in his hand a long javelin, 
also a formidable weapon in those days." In a recess was found the 
skeleton of s man, and a portion, too, of that of a horse. The discovery of 
the bones of ihe horse so frequently among these researches proves the fact, 
that the most ancient inhabitants of the Crimea (doubtless of a Scythian or 
Tatar race) were in the habit of burying th^ir horses, just as Iferodotas 
relates of the Scythians, and Tacitus of the Germans. We have abundant 
evidence that the same custom prevailed in different ages among the Celts 
in Gaul, the Franks, the Saxons, and the Northmen. As the late Hr. 
Kemble has justly remarked, " The horse is a sacrificial animal, and. as 
such, slaughtered and eaten at the tomb — the head in this case being 
deposited with the dead." 

It would not be possible within the limits assignetl to us to enter into more 
detail of the many interesting researches which Dr. M'Pherfou was enabled 
to make. Por such fuller accounts, the render must go to the work itself. 
Before, however, we conclude this notice, we must briefly allude to (wo 
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more diieoTeries nhicb were made, and of which Dr. IfPherson has given 
a full and interesting Darrative. One of these was that of a grate cut out 
of the rock ; in front of this was a large flagstone, and near it the bones of 
ahorse : Dr. M'Fheraon adds — 

" The cut repreeentH tLe position of the various objects in the Tomb. 
There was no confusion here ; the floor was covered with the same beautiful 
pebbles. On the niches around, all the objects remained as they had been 

placed twenty centuries ago There, in the stillness of this 

chamber, Uy the unruffled dust of the human frame posEessing still the 
form of man. The bones had all disappeared, or their outer surface a]one 
remained. The place occupied by the head did not exceed the size of the 
palm of the hand ; jet the position of the features could still be traced on tbe 
undisturbed dust. There was tbe depression for the eyes, the slight pro- 
minence of the nose, and the mark of the mouth ; the teeth being the only 
portion of the entire frame which remained unchanged. The folds in 
which the garments enveloped the body, nay, even the knots which bound 
them, could be traced in the dust. A few enamelled beads were found in 
the right hand of the dead, and some walnuts in the left, and the green 
mark of a copper ring, into which a stone had been fixed, was on one finger. 
On each niche one body had been placed. The coffins, crumbled into 
powder, had fallen in. At the heed was a glass bottle ; one of these alill 
held a table- spoonful of wine : the nuts and the wine being doubtless placed 
there to cheer and support the soul in its passage to paradise. There was 
a cup and a lachrymatory of gla^s, and an unglaied earthenware lamp 
stood in a small niche above the bead. This tomb was sufficiently spacious 
to permit ten of us to stand upright. . ." 



On a subsequent day, an almost similar discovery was made, the remains 
of the skeleton being that of a man of great nize end more than seven feet 
in height. On his heart was a broach studded with garnets, and near 
him a glass decanter, holding still a portion of red wine ; walnuts, and 
other glass vessels, and a carnelian, representing the she-wolf suckling 
Romulus and Remus, were found with this skeleton. There could be liute 
doubt that this tomb was tbe resting-place of some distinguished ehief^ra. 
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The second principal excaration and discovery arose from the rcmoral of 
the eftrth above one of the great shafts which he had found it neceMory to 
nm\. " On the second day," says he, " of the work, at a depth of twelve 
feet from the surfaee, we struck upon two stone tombs, containing aduH 
remains. Reclidiug, and, at the same time, resting upon them, were frag- 
ments of large smphorie, each of which contained the remains of a child. 
Beneath, at a distance of some three feet, was a skeleton of a horse." Ad- 
joining the tomh. Dr. U'Pherson found many of the same indications he had 
noticed elsewhere ; and immense heaps of broken amphora, fragments of 
wine-jars, the insides of which were still encrusted with the lees of wine, ox 
and sheep bones, portions of earthenware black with smoke, and great 
quwitities of charcoal, clearly showed that a great festival had been once held 
here. On further digging, many more remarkable facts were brought to 
light ; and with the aid of some sailors of U. U. S. Snake an ancient shaft 
no less than forty-two feet deep was cleared out. In the centre of the 
shaft was found the skeleton of a horse, and " a few feet beyond the bones 
of the horse, the skeleton of an adult female, partly enveloped in sea-weed, 

was found Three feet lower down, we reached a layer of human 

male skeletons laid head to feet, the hones in excellent preservation ; as 
indeed we always found them to be, wherever the calcareous clsy came into 
immediate contact with them. There were ten skeletons on this spot ; and 
separated by a foot of sand we came upon four similar layers, being exactly 
fifty in all. There was no ornament or relic discovered in this space." 

Dr. M'Pherson has discussed at some length the various reasons which 
have been assigned for this remarkable system of entombment, aod has 
alluded to the discovery in other places of analogous shafts or pile. We 
cannot, however, think that any satisfactory reason has yet been given for 
the adoption of this custom, or ihst the instances quoted of similar pits in 
which Roman remains have been met with, are really much to tlie purpose. 
The shafts discovered by Dr. M'Pherson are on a scale much mora eilcn- 
wve than those elsewhere reported, and require a much more complol« 
examination than the brief time and slender means he had at hand enabled 
him to make. All that wo can say on the subject is, that our author seems 



to have worked with great assiduity, and that wo much regret be was 
compelled to stay his hand, just as he had acquired a practical knowledge of 
the utmost value for future researches. 

In the course of the excavations Dr. M'Pherson met with several of the 
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cnrions pyramida] objects of terra-cotta nhich bare not unfrequentljr occurred 
with amphorm and the like, & circumBtaoce that has iuduced some Archieo> 
logiBts to suppoae tb&t they were employed for some purpose in the wine- 
cellara. A group of them is represented in the aceompanying woodaut. 
They Tary in size, the largest being about four inches in height. A few of 
them are stamped with impressions of gems or eeala. It is very uncertain 
to what purpose they were applied. Mr. £einble supposed them to be 
weights for fishing-nets (see p. b9, ante). The locality in which they were 
found does not seem to support this view. 




Among the other tniscellaueous objects brought to light "was a 
calthrop formed from the hfad of the human rcKftyt The repreientation 
here giTen will explain itself There are four points so joined at tlie 
base that being thrown on the ground one stands upright one point 



is formed from the human bone, the other three are ivory spikes (one being 
bruken) introduced into the articulating end of the bone. The specimoD is 
probably unique." C.OOqIc 
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Ajrain, Dr. M'Phenon notices that " in the gmA shaft were discovered 
two female busts in baked clay, and one of a jouth in the same material 
The modelling of the former is good, though apparently moulded by the 
fingers from wet elaj and afterwards baked, as the impression of the fingers 
can be traced on it." (See woodcuts.) 

" I likewise found in the same place," he adds, a figure about six inches 
in b^ght, represeuting a senator in robes : it formed one of a cluster, which 
Blood out in relief on a large earthenware jar which held the remmiis of an 

With regard to the fibulfe, which were found in great abundance when 
ezCBTatiog the tombs adjoining the preseut town, there has been much 
interesting dtscuBsioo as to who the wearers of them were, and to what age 
their style of art would naturally assign them. There seems to be now no 
doubt that tbey must hare belonged to a race directly connected with the 
Anglo-Saions, as metallic work of a character precisely similar has been 
met with in almost all the countries in which that race settled. The Greek 
emperors were in the habit of keeping in their pay a Teutonic bodj'guard 
called Varangians, who are noticed repeatedly for their bravery and other 
excellent qualities in the histories of the Bysantine empire, especially in 
Viije-Hardouin's account of the taking of Constantinople by the Franks and 
Venetians. Whether or no tbey deserve to he termed, as Dr. U'Pherson 
has called them, " Englishmen," may perhaps be questioned, but that they 
were of the same race as some of our aocestors would appear to he certain. 
According to Gibbon, who has traced their history with much care, they 
were first induced to fravel southwards by Vladimir I., and the name of 
Vladimir 1, directly connects them with the Crimea. 

We here take leave of Dr. M'Fherson, and of his interesting and impor- 
tant volume ; not without the hope that the spirit he has shown in procuring 
for the English nation many excellent relics of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Crimea, a service of much labour and little personal profit, may be 
acknowledged more adequately than it has been by those who are best 
fitted to appreciate what he has done. When we reflect on the difficulties 
lie had to encounter, the little real assistance he obtained, and the great 
zeal with which he continued working where many would have been but 
too ready to abandon the enterprise altogether, we cannot but think that he 
is personally deserving of the highest praise that can be bestowed by the 
nntiquanf or the student of ancient history. That he has not more com- 
pletely worked out the problem he undertook to solve cannot in justice be 
adduced as aiiy charge against him. We only hope that the extensive sale 
of the interesting volume lie has produced, while it will satisfy the public 
generally as to the nature of his labours, will, at the same time, in some 
degree recompense him for the large outlay with which it has been brought 



The first portion of the Catalogue of the Antiquities in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy has recently been produced by Mr. Wildoi 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence to the Academy. It comprises the 
antiquities of stone ; the urns and objects of the earthen materials, and 
those of vegetable materials. The volume is copiously illustrated with 
woodcuts, and exemplifies in an instructive manner a large class of the 
earlier remains found in Irolaud. It may be obtamed from Heaan. 
Hodges and Smith, Dublin. CiOOqIc 
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NOTICE OF AN ENGRAVED BRASS TRIPTYCH, OF FLEMISH 
"WOaKMANSHIP, ORIGIKALLT PLACED IN THE CHAPEL OF 
THE MADONNA DI ROCCA-MELONE, ON THE ALPS. 

BT ALEXANDER NESDIIT, BBQ. 

The traveller when creasing the Mont Cenis, if so favoured 
by the weather aa to see the Rocca-Melone (the mountaiQ 
■which rises on the north-west of Susa) free from cloud, may 
have discovered with surprise a small building upon its 
summit, at an elevation of upwards of 11,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. From Murray's Handbook he will learn 
that this is the Chapel of our Lady of the Snow, and that 
it owes its existence to the vow of Bonifaccio Rotario of 
Asti, who, when on a crusade, was taken prisoner, and while 
in captivity vowed if he recovered his liberty to build a 
chapel in honour of the Virgin Mary on the highest moun- 
tain in the states of the House of Savoy. A pilgrim^e ia 
made to it annually on the 5th of August. 

The history of Bonifaccio Rotario seems to be very obscure. 
From a little memoir written, I believe, by one of the 
canons of the Cathedral of Susa, and published under the 
title, " Sunto della Festa della Madonna di Rocca-melone," it 
would appear that what is known of him ia chiefly tra- 
ditionary. When he took the cross seeras to be unknown, 
but the author of the work above-mentioned surmises 
that he may have joined the crusade promoted by Pope 
Clement VI., which set out for the Holy Land in 1343, and 
terminated disastrously at Smyrna; or that he may have 
accompanied the reinforcements which, in 1345, were led by 
Humbert IL, Dauphin of Vienne. All that appears to be 
certain ia that by the 1st of September, 1368, he had 
fulfilled his "vow, and placed in the chapel the remarkable 
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object which is the subject of this notice. This information 
is derived, as will be seen, from the inscription. 

The "sacra effigie" of Our Lady of the Snow, or the 
Madonna di Eocca-Melone, is, aa shown in Mr. Utting's 
accurate engravings which accompany this notice, in the 
form of a triptych, conaisting of a central piece joined by 
hinges to two wings which fold over and cover the former, 
and these folding leaves when closed are fastened by three 
hooks. It is of brass, and measures when open, 20i- inches in 
breadth, and 22| in height. The gable of the central piece 
had no doubt originally a finial and six crockets ; only two 
of the last remain. The outaide is perfectly plain, hut the 
inside is engraved in a manner precisely similar, both as 
regards drawing and execution, to that of the monumental 
brasses made in Flanders in the fourteenth century. 

The engravings which accompany this notice, make any 
lengthened description unnecessary. The central piece, it 
will be seen, is occupied by a 6gure of the Virgin crowned 
and seated upon a throne, holding in her arms the Infant 
Christ, who caresses her chin ' with his right hand, while his 
left holds an orb. On the wing to the right of the Virgin, is 
St. George on horseback, treading under his horse's feet the 
Dragon, whose jaws he pierces with his lance. The saint 
is seated on a saddle with a high hack, and the arpon 
appears prolonged so as to overlap the thigh, as in the tilting 
saddle of a later date. In the armour we may notice the 
riveted plates protecting the shoulder, the short jupon, the 
upper part of the thighs being protected with mail, and the 
lower bezanty. The spurs are a late instance of the pryck 
spur, formed of a point issuing from a ball. The form of 
the shield is peculiar for so early a date. On the spear may 
be seen a remarkable variety of the vamplate, which is in the 
contrary direction to that of a later period. The defences, 
apparently of plate, protecting the head and breast of the 
hoi-se, are of unusual character. 

On the other wing is a standing figui-e of a saint, prob- 
ably St. John the Baptist, ' presenting to the Virgin the donor, 
kneeling, who is in similar armour to St. George, but bare- 
headed, and raises his joined hands. The shield whicli stands 
by his side, as also his surcoat, may have had each an inser- 

' The author of the " Sunto," kc, con- garment, loosely wrapped around Mm, 
liHen this figure St. Jmeph, but the would Bwm to point to St John UiS 
bare hea<t, breut, and feet, and tingle Bnptist. 
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tion, wliich has disappeared : these spaces were possibly 
filled by separate pieces of copper, enamelled -vrith the arms 
of Rotario, in the same manner as the arms of D'Abemou 
are inserted on the shield of Sir John D'Abernon, on the 
sepulchral br^ps at Stoke Dabemon, in Surrey. ' 

Above the head of Rotario is his large helm, surmounted 
by a coronet and a crest ; the latter, it would seem, repre- 
senting the trunk of a tree with lopped branches. The 
inscription which runs across the triptych, when written at 
fall length, is as follows : — " Ilic me aportavit Bonefacius 
Kotarius Civis Astensis in honorem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et beate Marie Virginia, Anno Domini mccclxyiii. die 
primo September." 

From this inscription, it would appear that the triptych 
was originally placed in the chapel of the Rocca-Melone — 
no doubt, oyer the altar — by Rotario himself ; and it may 
possibly, have remained for a considerable period in this 
position. All that is known respecting it with any certainty 
is derived from a judicial act extant in the archives of the 
municipaUty of Rivoli, from which it appears that, on the 3rd 
of August, 1G73, this curious relique was brought to the 
castle of Rivoli, where Carlo Emmanuele II., and Giovanni 
Baptista of Savoy-Nemours, were then resident, and was 
afterwards exposed to public veneration in the church of the 
Capnflhins in Rivoli, when a novena was celebrated and 
attended by an immense concourse of people of all ranks, 
aa well from Turin as from the various parts of Piedmont. 
In this act, Agostino Pedavino of Ivrea, Master of the Cere- 
monies, and several other officials, depose that the effigy then 
exposed was the same which had been venerated in the 
Chapel of the Rocca-Melone, and which they had several 
times visited there. 

Since that time, the effigy of Our Lady of the Snow has 
probably remained where it is still kept — in a receptacle over 
the altar of the Virgin, in the Cathedral of St. Just, at Susa. 
It is annually carried on the occasion of the pilgrimage to 
the Rocca-Melone, and placed on the altar while mass is 
celebrated in the Chapel, assuredly the most elevated place 
of worship on the European Continent. 

As has been said above, both the drawing and the mode 
of execution are precisely those of the Flemish sepulchral 
brasses of the fourteenth century ; the architectural d^t^ls 

'8eGMr.Wal1oi''B''Sep<ilcliralIJi\.EBei." 
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are also identical with such as may be found on those memo- 
rials. Nothing of Italian character is to be seen either in 
the drawing of the iigures, or in the architecture. It 
cannot, I think, be doubted by any one familiar with the 
works of the Flemish brass-engrarers, that this triptych was 
executed by one of those artists. Why an Italian noble- 
man, in an age when art was already so flourishing in his 
own country, should have had recourse to Bruges or Ghent, 
seems difficult of explanation. The Flemish artists of the 
foiu+eenth century had undoubtedly gained a considerable 
reputation for works of the same kind, as is shown by the 
fine specimens of sepulchral brasses of that school which still 
exist in England, and in Lubeck,' Schwerin, and other towns 
of the north-east of Germany ; but hitherto no example of 
their skill has been noticed in Italy. In the manufacture 
of ecclesiastical decorations, the art of the craftsmen of Asti, 
Alessandria, Milan, or Gienoa rivalled, if not excelled, that 
of their brethren in Flanders. 

Two explanations may, however, be suggested ; either, 
that a Fleming may have established himself in some neigh- 
bouring city, and there executed this work ; or, that Rotario 
did not join a crusade directed against the Infidels in the 
East, but the enterprise which was then vigorously prose- 
cuted by the Teutonic Knights against the pagan Prussians, 
and that he may have returned from his captivity through 
Flanders, and there caused this ex voio ofiering to be 
made. There is nothing unreasonable in this supposition, 
as it is well known, that many knights of all countries 
fought in the ranks of the Teutonic brethren,* and the 
statements made as to the history of Rotario seem to rest 
on little more than legendary foundation. 

If our gallant knight was a captive, not of the Saracens, 
but of the Prussians, he had abundant reason to be thankfiil 
for his escape or release, as the custom of the Prussians was 
to bum ahve their prisoners of war, with their chai^ers, as 
an ofiering to their Gods. 

ALEXANDEH NE^ITT. 

' Henniuin QhIUd, *en>tor of Lubeck, lect the kniglit vho had BhowD bii 

wbo died ia 1365, ordered b; bia wilt prowen — 

that his eiecuton should place orer his " Al>oven ills OKtlang in Fnin 

■epulehro, "ununi FUmingicum aurisal- In Latum hulde b* re^ed and ia Base' 

cium figtintionibiu beae fBotum lapidem Id the church of Felbrigge, in IforfolkiOD 

funeralem." It doos not now eiist, but the brasi cominenioratiye of two of the 

tbere are atill in tbat oit; aeTeral eziun- Felbrigge* and their wiven, the epitapli 

plea of Flemiah braeeee. talla us that Roger " monut en Pruao ou 

• ETory reader at Chaucer nUl recul- est son corps en terw " 



ON TEE GLAZING OF THE KOETH ROSE WINDOW OF LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAI.. 

There is no task more agreeaj>le to the archaeologist 
than that of recording the preservation of an interesting rehc 
of ancient art. The painted glass in the North Koae of 
Lincoln Cathedral, which was observed to be in an insecure 
state during tlie Institute's visit to Lincoln in 1848, was, in 
the course of the year before last, releaded, and the stone- 
work in which it is placed reset, at the expense of the dean 
and chapter. It ia impossible to speak too highly of the 
substantial character of the repair ; and as no " restoration " 
of the glass was attempted, what remains of the original 
glazing is likely to continue for many generations a trust- 
worthy witness to the state of the arts at the time of its 
execution. 

Having had an opportunity during the repairs of more 
closely examining the glass than I had before been able to 
do, and finding that my description of it in the Lincoln 
volume of the Institute's proceedings was in some raspects 
inaccurate, I am induced to subjoin the following amended 
description, in which I have again availed myself of the 
diagram that illustrated my former statement. 

No, 1. This picture is in a very mutilated state. It 
represents Christ. The head is youthful, but of inferior 
execution to the head of the figure in No. 16. It is adorned 
with a yellow nimbus, bearing a white cross. What remains 
of the figure is clothed in a red robe, and a white under- 
garment having yellow cuffs. The right hand is raised 
in Benediction ; it exhibits no stigma. The left hand is 
destroyed. It once held a book, which still remains. 
One foot is perfect, it exhibits no stigma. The body of 
the figure, with the exception of a small fragment of the 
white dress, is destroyed. The flesh colour of the figure is 
very deep, almost purple, as is the flesh colour of several of 
the other figures. 

No. 2. Represents three figures seated in attitudes of 
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figures, three of which besides St. Peter are oimbed. One of 
the figures is that of a female seated and crowned, but not 
nimbed. The rest are standiag. 

No. 22. Seven figures seated. 

No. 23. Two angels aoundiog the trumpets. 

No. 24, A similar subject. 

No. 25. Part of the general Eesurrection ; the subject 
represents the dead rising from their coffins. 

No, 26. This picture is an insertion, it represents Adam 
digging, and Eve spinning. In the centre are the remains 
of a tall figure, or angel The glass seems somewhat later 
than the original glazing of the Rose. 

Nos. 27, 28, 29. These pictures are clearly iusertions. 
Each represents a bishop seated, giving the benediction. 
The glass seems somewhat later than the original glazing of 
the Rose. 

Nos. 30, 31. These pictures also are insertions. Each 
represents an archbishop seated, giving the benediction. 
The glass is of the same date as the last three subjects. 

Amongst the fragments inserted in the North Rose, are 
some trifling remains of the original glazing of the choir 
windows, which glass appears to be of the time of Edward I. 

From the above account it appears that the intention of 
the designer of the North Rose was, to represent in the 
central part of the window, the Kingdom of Heaven, under 
the type of Christ seated in glory amidst the blessed (many 
of these figures are nimbed) ; and to represent in the outer 
series of circles, the Day of Judgment. The circle. No. 26, 
doubtless contained originally a similar subject to that in 
No. 25. And the remaining five vacantr circles, Nos. 27, 28, 
29, 30, and 31, were in all probability occupied with the 
Resurrection, and its usual incidents, the rescuing of tiie 
Good, and the abandonment of the Bad to the Infernal 
Powers. The mode of describing a connected story by 
means of representations of its incidents arranged in sym- 
metrical order, so common in the medallion windows of 
the Xllth and Xlllth centuries, had its origin in remote 
antiquity. It is indicated in some of the Assyrian sculptures 
in the British Museum. 

The original glazing of the North Rose consistently with 
its character, would admit of a date being assigned to it as 
early as the end of the Xllth or beginning of the Xlllth 
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century ; which, I beheve, coincides very nearly with the 
date generally attributed to the stone-work. And it is on the 
. whole a valuable specimen of the art of the period, although 
possessing nothing besides its general design, which calls for 
particular notice. The colours of the glass are very fine, 
being rich and brilliant, and low in tone, as compared with 
those of ordinary modem glazing. The blue, which is not 
so pure, and more resembles a neutralised purple tbau that 
commonly employed in the Xllth century, occasionally 
exhibits narrow streaks of red ; by no means an uausual 
occurrence in Xlllth century blue glass, denoting the presence 
of copper used to correct the rosy hue of the cobalt, some of 
which has unintentionally been converted into ruby glass. 
The white glass is of a sea-green tint, and the yellow (a pot- 
metal) is strongly impregnated with blue, the effect of the 
deoxidising influence of the carbon of the wood-ash used as 
an alkali, and of the smoke of the furnace, upon the iron con- 
tained in the sand, and upon the wood-ash, the constituents 
of the glass. Much of the ruby is very streaky and uneven 
in tint, some pieces indeed when seen near are only like 
pieces of whita glass streaked here and there with ruby ; 
although, owing to the intermixture of the rays of light, 
when seen from the floor of the transit, they appear as if 
they were of an uniform light red colour. Such of the ruby 
glass as has been painted upon, and therefore burnt in the 
glass painter's furnace for the purpose of fixing the enamel, 
for instance, that used in the draperies, is usually more 
uniform in tint, and has a thinner coating of colouring 
matter than that used in the unpainted grounds — -a circum- 
stance which may often be remarked in glass paintings of 
the Xllth and Xlllth centuries, and which perhaps may be 
accounted for in the following manner. It has been proved 
by experiments that' the ruby colour is produced in glass by 
adding to the materials of white glass, copper in a state of 
protoxide, along with oxide of tin, and other substances 
having a tendency to deprive the copper of its oxygen, as 
well as oxide of iron ; and recent researches conducted by 
my friend, Mr. Clarke, have gone far to establish the fact, 
long since suspected by chemists, that the red colour is due 
to the presence of copper in the metallic state, very finely 
divided.' But whether it is metallic copper, or a precipi- 

<Tl>ktmetBmcsoldinBfiael;diti'1ed ,Uf wiU prodttce m rad ^1tA^*^)^glk' 
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tate of a suboxide of copper, which produces the ruby (the 
protoxide of copper only imparts a greeu colour) it is 
erident from inspecting a piece of streaky ruby glass 
that its colouring matter lies in sereral parallel planes 
separated from each other by greeniBh or yellowish white 
glass,^ and forms thin strata of an elongated character, 
varying in breadth from an inch or more to a mere thread ; 
and that the streaky appearance is owing to the coloured 
lines in one plane lying in a different direction from the 
coloured lines in another plane, the complexity of the streaks 
being in proportion to the number of strata and non-coin- 
cidence of hnes of colour. This may be accounted for by 
supposing that the red colour occurs when the oxide of iron, 
taking the place of the suboxide of copper, or metallic 
copper, precipitates the latter ; and that as this precipitation 
is iri-egular, the colour also is irregular ; and that the 
mechanical action of blowing the glass into sheets causes 
these irregularities to take a streaky form, the more com- 
plicated in proportion to the number of planes in which the 
precipitation takes place, and the extent to which the soft 
glass becomes twisted in the operation. The precipitation 
of the copper by the iron, depends upon a propoHion of 
mateiials in the glass, the amount of heat to which it is 
subjected, and apparently to other causes with which we are 
not yet acquainted, 

Iq general, the greater the length of time to which the 
glass is exposed to heat, the more the precipitation takes 
place, and the more fully is the glass coloured.' Those 
sheets of glass which in the manufacture show the least 
traces of colour, will therefore, in general, endure the 
greatest quantity of heat without becoming too dark. The 
thinner also the coating of coloured glass is, ceteris paribus 
the less intense the colour will be.* It is probable that 

held Ida truHpnrent medium, hsi been teur." P. 23. 

■hown bj Frafaaaor Faraday'i eiperi- * Sometimea the umfl proeesi will 

meDt*. See FrooeediUKii oF the Huyki oanvert the red glnuiulo whits glan; hiit 

Inetitubinn, vol. iL p. 310. Qlaw coloured thU is poiftictly couuiteut with what i> 

with eold is mora pink in hue than that Stated in the text. 

coloured red with copper. The Baiiway * The thinly ooHed rubj of the Xllth 

night dnnger aignal ii geaeraU; con- and Xlllth centui-iea, before it ia burnt 

(tructed with the gold ruliy. ig gtrekky ia colour, and ila ruby coating 

■ Diagrams of rubr tO^m, aeea in whm uea with the microicape ia foumt 

lection, ia which the kmina uf colour to be filled with thin lamion of red, 

are ahown, nre giTen ia tha " laquiry like that of the thickly coated ruby. 

into the BiO'erenoe of Style oburrable The atreakiaeu of the thickly ooat^ 

in ADtdenl OUn Paiatinga. By an Ama- rnl^ ia, however, rather more ttrwigly 
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tlie experience of these consequences led the ancient glass 
painters to select for the purpose of being painted and 
burnt such portions of the ruby-glass as were ascertained 
to have the thinnest ruby coating, in which no other change 
might in general be apprehended than the conversion of 
streaky ruby into smooth ruby, and a general though unim- 
portant increase in the depth of colour. During the Xllth 
and Xlllth centuries, and in England until about the last 
quarter of the XlVth, glass thinly coated with ruby is com- 
paratively rare ; the great majority of specimens of ruby 
having a ruby coating of a depth varying from one-fourth 
to one-half of the thickness of the entire sheet.' And there 
can be little doubt that the thinly, coated ruby of this period, 
the colouring matter of which is about the thickness of a 
sheet of stout writing paper, was produced by some accident 
in the manufacture. 

The smooth ruby which superseded the streaky in England 
about 1370, and in Crermany a good deal earlier in that 
century, has a coating of colouring matter not thicker than 
a sheet of writing paper, which is almost always entirely 
converted into ruby in the first instance. This glass, there- 
fore, either is not altered at all in colour, or undergoes but 
a very slight increase in depth of colour on being burnt ; and 
for this reason the change in the manufacture was probably 
at the time considered as an improvement by the English 
glass-painters, who were then beginning to treat paintings on 
glass less as mosaics, and more like pictures. If they had 
continued to practise the older system of designing, they 
would have found the new material productive of a flatter 
and tamer effect than the old streaky ruby. But the change 
in the manufacture of the material exactly suited the change 
in the style of glass painting which, in England, took place 
nearly contemporaneously with it. Some of the German 
glass paintings of the first half of the XlVth century, and 
most modern glass paintings which affect so early a style, may 
be referred to as illustrating the truth of the above remark. 

The actual painting of the glass in the North Rose, when 
compared with that of contemporary specimens, must be 

nmrked tljui tbat of du thinlj coated coloured m one «<)• with & MMOiDg of 

nibf. roby, spplipd dmine ita mum&otun. 

* tt is to b* remambered thiit " Bubr Such rIm n not cMound hf tha glua 

glaM''iaa''ooa(ed gliw," iakUm which pwnter. _^ 

oonaLiI* of ■ «heol of whit« gln-n nn -re tCjOOqIc 
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considered to be I'ather careleBS than otherwise. Neverthe- 
leSB, it is impoBBible not to recognise in the drawing through- 
out, hut especially in the draperies, the influence of Greek 
art, though not quite to the extent to which this is shown in 
the glass paintings generally of the latter part of the Xllth 
century, particularly in those which, like some examples at 
Canterbury, may be considered to be of French workman- 
ship. It would be unreasonable to suppose that the resem- 
blaoce between ancient works la glass and the remains of 
classical art is accidental. As Gothic architecture originated 
in a style borrowed from the Roman, and worked out 
by Greek or Byzantine architects, and that of the Xltb, 
Xllth, and early part of the Xlllth centuries, is evidently 
an exotic, the native of a southern climate, we might 
naturally expect to meet with the same Greek feeling in 
all other decorations as is so abundantly displayed in the 
sculpture of this period. It is probably to a connection with 
Byzantine art, that the glass painters of the Xllth century 
owe their superiority over those of the XlVth ; or, indeed, of 
any other time than the XVIth. For through such connexion 
they could feel, although imperfectly, the influence of that 
standard of ideal perfection on which the art of the Greeks 
had the advant^e of being founded. The closeness of the 
connection of these early artists with Byzantine art, and con- 
sequently the more immediate influence of the latter on 
them, will be easily explained, if, as there is reason to believe, 
France, and Limoges in particular, the ascertained abode of 
Greek artists, and a place in direct communication, through 
Marseilles and Alexandria, with Byzantium and the East, 
was the cradle of glass painting : although the excellence of 
these glass painters may be partly due to the vigour of race. 
But whether the connection of glass painting with Byzantine 
art arose in the manner just indicated or not, or whether it was 
more or less direct, we may conclude that if these artists had 
had under their eyes that standard of excellence which ia 
the foundation of Greek art, at however debased a period, 
instead of being able only dimly to perceive it through the 
corruptions of tradition, they might, in point of drawing, 
have anticipated the artistic triumphs of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries. Their works in glass, although not altogether free 
from the stiffness and severe formaUty of Byzantine art, in 
general exhibit a strong feeling for nature : but the nature 

. ..C.ooglc 
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these artists affected, — doubtloBS under the influence of their 
traditions, — was not a commou and imperfect nature, like 
that represented ia the subsequent works of the middle ages, 
hut a noble, refined, and elevated nature, such as is displayed 
in the antique Rouian bas-reliefs,^ aud agaiu, iu those great 
works of the Reuaissauce, which the discovery and direct 
study of these antiques so strongly promoted. 

Considerations such as these are the best answer to the in- 
sensate outcry which has been raised against the employment 
in the service of our reformed religion, of anything in the 
least partaking of the character of " Pagan," i. e. classic, art, 
an outcry the less respectable when we know that those who 
make it the loudest, are at the same time the most eager to 
palliate the many real paganisms which have been adopted 
by the Romish church, some of which are by no means so in- 
nocent in their consequences as the denounced paganism of 
artistic truth and beauty. If we recognise the beneficial 
effect of possessing a standard of excellence in the perfection 
and freshness of Qie works of the Renaissance, which seem 
like the creations of yesterday, since being wholly devoid of 
quaintness, they address us in the language of our own sym- 
pathies, — of our own modes of thought ; common sense will 
suggest the wisdom of referriug to such a standard in modem 
works, instead of, and in our own case without the excuse of 
necessity, continuing to flounder on, as in the middle ages, 
unassisted by such a guide. It is possible that this course 
might lead to the abandonment of the idea that nothing but 
that lowest of arts, the meagre Gothic of the XlZth century,' 

' See the plates, " Admininda Roma- tbe ■pint of thi« age, wLich is at Qnee 

Darom Antiquitatum," by Jsoobus ds the moit powerful uid reBued age the 

Rubaii. The Raman sculpture, with world has yet seen, except it 1m oa- 

much of the beauty of the Qreak, i« Isu pable of great breadth, aimplioity, and 

ideal and more DaCural. It waa thu refinenient; in all which qualities the 

latter quality which probably rendered Qothio style ii Dotorioualy defioieDt. It 

it more neeful (o the masters of the is impoaiible cot to aea that the civil 

XTIth cBDtuiT. Uian the pureot Oreek engineera are the ml irchiteota of the 
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Psllsdian atyle, it by no means it avoids ; and which eeema to require 

follows that we ought to set up the nothing but fine handling to become a 

Oothic sa in&Uible. Any scheme, in- truly nobis style, in all respects worthy 

deed, for remoring ns from the art of of, and suited to the XlXth century. 

the classic epochs is preposterous. So Although yet in its infancy, and although 

•rchitactnral style can ever be a real but little pains seems hitherto to have 

living style, which does not refleet the been taken with it, U» produetlona, by 

spirit of Its age, and no style ean refleet their syinmetry, simplid^, and Stvn- 
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is fit for the purposes of our Church ; but we may console 
ourselves with the assurance that the extinction of the notion 
would be followed by the erection of buildings, better suited 
to our ritual, to the character of our nation, and practical 
spirit of the age in which we live, as well as by the advance- 
ment of sound principles in art 

0. WINSTON. 

dear, alreadfoflet) put to shame our moflt cmicaiTiid MSma nsKrl; ■llied to thoM 

studied uxodem ecalefiioatical edifices. broad and comprebeDSire views whjcli 

Tbej are, moreover, in entire harmony ehsncteriie our times, and which by 

with other works admitted to be embo- contrast, render the narrowminded sub- 

diments of the apirit of the age, eucli as tleties of the mediEBval era tho mora 

our ships, our machinecj, our bridges, cootamptible. 
&C. Aud tbe-spirit in wbich thsy are 
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ON THE PE0GEE8S AST) PROSPECTS OF BCIEKCE IS flCOTLAND 
AT THE CLOSE OP THE SIXTEENTH AND COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES, AS COMPARED WITH 
THE SAME AT CAMBRIDGE A CENTCRT LATER : 

Wna ILLUBTRATIOHa OF aETERAL BBHABKADLE COINCIDBNCBS BBTWEBH THE 

SENIUB, THB STUDIES, AND THE DI3C0TEBIES OF NAFIBR OF 

HERCIIISTON, AND HIK ISAAC NEWTON.' 

BY HARK NAPIER, ESQ. 

I HAVE been honoured with a request to contribute a 
memoir touching the antiquities of science in Scotland as 
compared with its condition at Cambridge of a much later 
period. Not that I have the slightest pretensions to be 
considered scientific, but the command of some original 
documents among the family archives of Napier of Merchis- 
ton, the inventor of logarithms (the only philosopher who 
illustrates Scotland in the great era of Tycho, Kepler, and 
Galileo), and a closer attention bestowed by myself than by 
any one else upon the habits and history of this great Scottish 
worthy, may perhaps enable me at least to amuse, if I do 
not instruct, the learned whom I have the honour to address. 

If Mr. Macaulay be right in his estimate of Scotland, even 
at so late a period as the commencement of the XVIIth 
century, when our Sixth James migrated, nothing loth, to 
more abounding England, the less we look into our social 
autiquitiea, and the more we dwell upon our scientific, the 
less cause shall we find to blush for our ancestors. That 
gifted historian, whose mode of announcing new facts is as 
fearless as it is brilliant, speaking of the comparatively 
modern era when the unioD of the crowns had placed the 
resources of three kingdoms at the command of one monarch, 

iburgh. 
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contrasts the condition, intellectual and Bocial, of Scotland 
with that of Ireland at the same period. Taking his readers 
by storm with one of his rapid and dazzling generalisations, 
he thuB issues his fiat as to the leading characteristics of 
Scotland at the commencement of the XVIIth century, the 
grand era of science ; — 

" Id toental cultiv&tion (h« lajg) Scotland bad an indiBpulable Buperiority. 
Tbongh that kingdom was then the pooreBt in ChriBtendom, it already vied 
in eveiy branch of learning with the moBt favonred oouDtriea. ScotameD, 
irlioBe dicellingt and whose /ood were u wretched as those of tbe Icelanders 
of ear times, wrote Latin Terses with more than the delicacy of Vida, and 
made discoveries in science which wonid have added to the renown of 
Qatileo. Ireland could boast of no Buohanan or Napier." 

We must be allowed to doubt the historical accuracy of 
this elegant and laboured antithesis. We are not aware that 
any such extreme discrepancy between social resources and 
intellectual powers ever existed in any age or country. We 
cannot behere that it was the case in Scotland at the com- 
mencement of the XVIIth century. We will not accept the 
compliment, eren from Mr. Jtfacaulay, at the expense of his 
banter. An archjeological excursion through Edinburgh, 
indeed through Scotland, under such accomplished guides 
as a Daniel Wilson or a Robert Chambers, would have been 
no less instructive to our prime historian than would have 
been a lecture on the Roman remains, bestowed upon our 
Prime Minister before the Crimean campaign, according to 
the intelligent suggestion of Dr. Bruce. But the dramatic 
historian of England, ever fond of pointing his moral and 
adorning his tale with an illustrious name, has not failed to 
peril his proposition upon individual instances. We accept 
his challenge, then, under the special examples offered. 
There is no reason to believe that Master George Buchanan, 
who certainly wrote Latin verses with more than the delicacy 
of Vida, was ever at a loss for a comfortable lodging and a 
good dinner. Indeed, he dwelt very much in a jraJace ; and 
many must have been the regal tit-bits, the savoury crumbs 
of pasties and preserves, the savoy-amber, the pistache amber, 
and the fennel, that adhered to the hquorish moustache of 
the royal dominia 

The instance is no less unfortunate as regards the wealthy 
laird of the Logarithms. He possessed various dwelling, ^l 
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over Scotland, firom besouth the Forth to benorth the Tay ; 
and erery one of them most substantial. Many and changeful 
-were the characteristics and conditions at different times of 
the old Castle of Merchiston ; but, assuredly, Icelandish it 
never was. The Scottish worthy, whose scientific genius 
Mr. Macaulay so fully appreciates, was, to say the least, as 
commodiously housed, and doubtless was a more regular and 
comfortable diner, than Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge a 
century later, Napier was a great store farmer. He was 
careful of stock, and curious in cultivation. This Icelandish 
Scotsman's time and great genius Tvere about equally bestowed 
upon the mysteries of Agriculture, of Algebra, and of the 
Apocalypse ; and we doubt not he would have grimly 
chuckled over so figurative a description of his " dwellings " 
and his " food " as that with which we are favoured, currente 
calamo, by the most popular writer of the XlXth century. 
" Merchiston's new order of tillage and pasturage," and espe- 
cially his instructions for the management of the milk-cows 
on the home-farm, so that they might give double the 
quantity of rich milk — a system of home-farming set down 
by himself so early as 1598 — suggests no idea of Iceland, as 
we peruse the placid and pastoral record. Cuyp might have 
painted from it ; and the quaint beards that for generations 
■wagged merrily in those old halls, had grown out of the best 
of beef and Easter ale, besides " wild meat," as game was 
then designed, comfits, " fine betted kit," and " chopins of 
claret wine," long before the time when, says Mr, Macaulay, 
the intellectual immortality of Scotland dwelt wretchedly in 
Icelandish huts, and fed on garbage I 

But I must not allow this tempting text, although really 
susceptible of some very curious illustrations to its complete 
discomfiture, to allure me from the particular subject of the 
present paper, which belongs to the archteology of science, 
I propose to look back upon those picturesque times, when 
the chrysalis of the adept was still hanging upon the brilliant 
■wings of science — when astronomy had not yet escaped from 
judicial astrology, nor mathematics from magical squares and 
the mysterious powers of the numbers five and seven, nor 
chemistry from the alluring promises of faithless Hermes. 
My purpose is, so fer as time will permit, to compare 
Scotland of that period with Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
century later. What was doing anent science and pbilo- 
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sophical matters in Icelandish Scotland during the XVIth . 
and XYIIth centuries, at a time when Newton was uncreated 
dust? 

From private papers, as well aa irom the published records 
of science, it can be shown that the advent of Newton was 
being there typified ; the way was being there made straight 
for him, even in what may be called the wilderness of science, 
a century before he came. The remarkable coincidences 
between the studies, the discoveries, and the genius of 
Napier and of Newtou, have not attracted even in Scotland 
that attention which a fact so interesting to the intellectual 
fame of our country deserves. It can be shown that Napier 
had surveyed the whole field of Newton's triumphs with a 
curious anticipation, indicating a bent of genius singularly 
coincident wiUi his in all its phases ; that he had actually 
bequeathed both the principle and the nomenclature of 
Flu^ons ; that as regards alchemy, the seai-ching for the 
hidden treasures of the earth, and the practical details of 
the royal mint ; arithmetic and algebra ; mechanics and 
catoptrics ; the curiosities and refinements of domestic 
agriculture ; and the sacred mysteries of the Prophet Daniel 
and the Book of Revelations, — Napier trod in the very paths, 
and with no tottering steps, where the march of Newton so 
majestically followed a century after. These coincidences, 
indeed, are so striking as to justify the figure, that the 
antique mirror of the King of Numbers reflected the coming 
form of the Prince of Mathematicians. 



I. COINCIDEHCE IN THEIR POKSDIT OP AlCHBMY. 

I commence the comparison with the state of Alchemy in 
Scotland during the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, as com- 
pared with the same at Cambridge, in the hands of Newton, 
a century later. Even that subject cannot be fully discussed 
upon this occasion ; and I must limit myself, as regards 
Scotland, to a few illustrations derived from contemporary 
manuscripts, which have never yet appeared in print. 

The first of Napier's manuscripts to be submitted to this 
assembly, discloses, in graphic terms, a very curious scene, 
occurring in Edinburgh precisely two hundred and forty- 
eight years ago. As the context proves, it was carefully 
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recorded at the time by Napier himself ; but the manu- 
script was lost sight of, and has been too recently recovered 
to have been entered in his biography. It need only be 
further premised that the philosopher, having been installed 
in the fee of the barony of Merchiston before his father's 
death, invariably subscribed himself, while his father lived, 
" John Napier, fear of Merchiston : " — 

" UpOD Satuf^ay, the 7tli of November, 1607, I, John Napier, fear of 
MeTClistoD, come to confer with Hr. Daaiel Uoller, Doctor of Hedtcine, 
and stndent in ftlchenly, anent our philoaophical matters. Not knowing 
that he was aick, and finding that he was diseased of the gout, his ordinary 
disease, I thought not to have troubled him with much conference, and 
meant to have left him for that time ; but he', craving conference of me, 
■bowed me that he was to have sent for me if I had not of accident come, 
and that he had a matter to communicate with me, if I might then remain, 
or shortly return. So I removed my company, and sat down before his bed- 
side. Then he burst Forth in these words : — 

"* Sir, you are occupied in alchemy : I have been, these many years, a 
very earnest student thereinto, and have attained to the knowledge thereof. 
I have preesed to have diverted you from your wrong opinion, so far as I 
durst be plain. But now, sir, I will be plain, knowing that you are a man 
who fears God, and will be secret ; and that yon will be good to my wife 
and bairns, in case these diseases shall take me away. 

" ' Sir, I sent a credible friend to Histiia (a Venetian province at the 
top of the Adriatic), to bring me hither of crude mercury out of thoee mines 
a long time since, and as yet I have heard no word from him ; I think he 
be dead. I once received a little piece of the earth of those mines, abont 
the quantity of an hazel nut, which, as I brake, there appeared scales of 
quicksilver within the same, and the crude mercury flowed forth withoat 
the fire. With this I perfected the philosophical work, as you may do with 
the like ; for this mercury, being taken with fine silver which never did 
find fire, and inclosed in a matrix, will tiecome black within the space of 
forty days, and thereafter will become white, and then is the point and 
term to loose it, if you do not join it with fine gold that never did find the 
fire, when instantly that which was taken of mercury and tutia, or silver, 
will devour up the gold ; and at this conjunction or fermentation endeth 
the first work, called opus lutus (the silver operation), and beginneth 
immediately the second, called opwt solis (the golden operation). 

" * In this opert talis your work becomes blacker than m opere luna, 
and then .white, and at last, red. 

" * Both these works are performed in a yei» — to wit, two months and 
■-half in opere lurue ; and nine months and a-half in opere solit. 

" ' And for pandera I take nine of crude mercury to one of crude Ivtia 
{or silver), m primo opere ; and this I conjoin with one of tol (or gold) in 
seeundo opere. 

" ' So luna is the medium conjangendi ; and hereof cometh three 
mercuries — to wit, the first, which is mercurius crudus, and is called 
mercuritu frigidw, acetam. meraiWu* rtiineralis ; the second, which is 
Iwia dissolved in crude mercury to the point of whiteness, is called merewivs 
tepidut, acetum ncemmuin, mercuriiu tegetaJnlis, quia Uma ett pUmta 
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(becanae ailrer la the root) ; the thlnl, which ib tol diaaolred by the second, 
ia called mercuritu caUdtu, jnereuriut animalU. 

" • Further,' taii he (Dr. Muller), ' the litHe cipher table, entitled 
" Medulla PhiloBophiffi Hermetris," it is mine, for I made it.' 

" Also, he added manj discouraes, citing texts ont of Clangor Buccinie, 
MarailiuB, Bipleua, and Amoldua, to prove the premises, and especially 
*De Terra Nigra Occulosa, Terra Hiapaaica,' &c. 

" Further, he said that the various hued glass which I did see was in 
that manner, throughout all its texture, coloured with the stuff whicb^he 
made in that aame glass. 

" Further, he apake to the triplici ttta lapidit, after Paracelsus — first, 
in transmutations of metals ; secondly, in curing diseases ; and thirdly, it 
is tapis ^ivtnuf, for magical uses. 

" Now, when I heara these things, and had said unto hiro, ' My lord, 
that matter is marrellous, if you be sure of the truth thereof by practice,' 
he answered with earnestness, ' In truth I have practised it to the end, and 
made projection and found it true.' 

" Again, when I demanded of him, bow it fortuned that he did not 
multiply his stuff, and keep tlie same, he answered, ' I lacked crude mercury, 
without which it cannot be multiplied again.' 

" Upon the 9th of Norembcr, I conferred with him again anent some 
doubts, quodfotw trahit regem, et turn rexftmtem, and so doth aqua^egU ; 
hut vulgar mercury, on the contrary, non trakit teletn, eed lol eum ? He 
answered, that whatever vulgar mercury or crude mercury do, yet this 
mercury philosophical, of crude mercury and silver, will instantly drink up 
gold, and draw it in, initio seeitndi operis. Then I demanded, vrhen should 
the second work begin, and what was the sign before the point of danger 
to the work 1 He answered, that after perfect whiteness tn open primo, 
there would appear, in an instant, a small bair-Iike circle surrounding the 
matter, and attached t« the udes of the vessel ; then instantly ferment 
with gold, and it will presently eat up all the gold, and that circle wHl 
vanish ; but, if you stay longer in fermenting, the work will become all 
citrine, end more dry than that it can dissolve the gold ; for the gold must 
be sown in Urram albam foliatam. 

" Then I demanded what terra aJha foliata was 1 He answered, that 
at the point of whiteness, in the first operation, the matter of mercury and 
tuna became like the small scales of a fish. Then I remembered that my 
father showed me that he made a work which became terra alba foliata, 
most like the leaves of a hook set on edge, of tol luna, aqita-regu, and 
a^afortis. 

" Upon the 13tb day of November, he, being convalesced, showed me 
that he had feared himself (thought he was dying), and out of affection 
had revealed these things to me, which, upon his salvation, he affirmed to 
he truo, and deaircd me to confer the sentences of the phiLosopbers together, 
and I should find them all agree with these premises ; whit^ I find appa- 
rently very true in their theoretical sentences ; but, on the contrary, in their 
practical precepts, they iuduce many things repugnant to themselves, to 
illude the vulgar and profane people, and to divert them from the trntfa of 
their former sentences. 

"Thereafter, about the 15th day of March, 1603, the Doctor showed 
me that he had received glad tidings of the safe return of Lioael Struthers, 
his sud friend, from Histria to England ; and he showed me a certsb 
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nntiqae figure, with certain verses of congratutation which he b&d made, 
and vaB Bending to him in joy of liis safe return. 

" So, within ten days, he came to Edinburgh to the Doctor, and brought 
with hini great Btore of mineral mercury, which never bad felt Sre, and 
fiome unfined, easy to be wrung out from hia ore. The Doctor gave me, 
secretly, a small portion both of the one and of the other ; as, also, a very 
small part of luna mineral unfined : but I purchased more, both of Scots 
and German luna. As for lol (gold) mineral, we have enough in Scotland, 
rests time and opportunity to enterprise the work, with the blessing of God 
to perform the same, to his glory and comfort of his serrants, which tlie 
Almighty grant to us, whose holy name be praised and magnified, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

" Mr. Stmthers says that the Spaniards take all the said crude mercury, 
for it gathers most of mine gold." 



This curious document enables us to institute a comparison 
in the matter of alchemy, between the author of the Loga- 
rithmic Fluxions, and his great antitype, the author of the 
" Fluxionary Calculus." From it we may gather that Napier, 
even in hia remoter age and ruder country, was, to aay 
the least, aa cautious and sceptical in his reliance on the 
adept, as was Newton in hia riper epoch, at Cambridge. 
Let us then take a walk, a century later, in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, that we may not too hastily condemn or deride 
such investigations as " follies of the wise." 

It has rather taken the world by surprise to learn, of late, 
that Sir Isaac Newton was an Alchemist. The fact may 
tend to elevate our notions of that exploded and explosive 
study, and of the minds and motives of those men of genius, 
vrho wasted the midnight oil, and their daily bread, in endless 
efforts to present us with a stone. But it never can reduce 
our estimate of Newton. 

In the first edition of the best bic^aphy of him, Newton's 
devotion to alchemy was not sufficiently known, and there- 
fore not conceded. " There is no reason to suppose," said 
his gifted expounder and eulogist, " that Sir Isaac Newton 
was a believer in the doctrines of alchemy." 

The recent greatly expanded edition of that valuable 
biography has shed a broader and less dubious light upon a 
curious and hitherto unobserved phase of England's greatest 
mathematical mind. Original letters, contained in various 
publications, have added their stores to the previous 
researches, and our own revered prophet of light has been 
constrained to submit to the perhaps unpalatable duty of 
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disclosing hia illustrious subject, Sir Isaac Newton, with his 
conjuring cap on.' 

Accordingly, we are now told — " Newton, at one period 
of his Ufe, was a believer in alchemy, and even devoted much 
time to the study and pra€tice of its processes." ' But the 
period of his life, when he was thus too much engrossed by 
labours comparatively, though not entirely fruitless, compre- 
hends, we find, no less than about thirty years of the beat 
period of his mental and bodily vigour. And, however his 
faith may have become latterly somewhat shaken in the 
omnipotent capabilities of the crucible, no evidence appears 
that he ever absolutely renounced his long allegiance to 
Hermes Trismegistus, King of Thebes, and great-grandson 
to Noah. 

In the year 1669, writing to a young friend, Mr. Francis 
Aston, on the eve of his travels, among various instructions 
how to improve the occasion, the most earnest seems to be 
the following : — " Observe the products of nature in several 
places, especially in mines ; with the circumstances of mining, 
and of extracting meUls or minerals out Of their ore, and of 
refining them ; and, if you meet with any transmutations 
out of their own species into another, above all those will be 
worth your noting, being the most luciferous, and many 
times lucriferous experiments in philosophy." * 

This interesting letter contains many other instructions 
relative to observing all the processes of angling for gold 
with mercury, throughout the mountains and streams of 
Hungary, Sclavonia, and Bohemia ; and there is even an 
anxious injunction, imparting somewhat of an Arabic air to 
this instructive missive, that his Telemachus should be on 
the look out for a certain individual in Holland. " I think," 
writes Sir Isaac, " he usually goes clothed in green, and was 
imprisoned by the Pope, to have extorted from him secrets 
of great worth, both as to medicine and profit, but escaped 
into Holland, where they have granted him a guard." 

There Is no mistaking this language. It obviously emanates 
from a mind teeming with hermetic aspirations, and from one 
whose very soul was saturated with mercurius crudus, sol, and 
lutia. 

' Sir Imho Newton : Momoirt of his Edinburgh, 1 854. 
Life, WritiQgB, nod DisooverieB. By Sir a 7t,y._ ^1. ii„ p. 371. , I , 

David Brewater, K.H. Two voU 8to. • iftiti., toI. L, p. 38B. 't>'^ 
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True, Sir Isaac at this time was only in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age. But for eight of those years he had been a 
distinguished student at IVinity College, Cambridge ; was 
already deep in Descartes, and, indeed, had passed the period 
of his first conception of the fluxionary calculus. Nay, the 
letter from which we have quoted is dated three years sub- 
sequent to that pregnant occasion when he noted the fall of 
the famously suggestive fruit, which thus became the secMid 
memorable apple in the history of mankind. 

About sixteen years after this advice to the young traveller, 
we discover the coming glory of England, instead of being 
reclaimed from these "follies of the wise," occupying, like 
another Sidrophet, the centre of his magic circle. Between 
the years 1683 and 1689, he is graphically presented to us, 
by hia assistant. Dr. Humphrey Newton, as for ever flitting 
round a furnace in his laboratory — " the fire," says thtf 
Doctor, " scarcely going out either night or day ; he sitting 
up one night and I another, till he had finished his chemical 
experiments, in the performance of which he was most accu- 
I'ate, strict, exact. What his aims might be, I was not able 
to penetrate into ; but his pains, his diligence, at these set 
times, made me think he aimed at something beyond the 
reach of human art and industry." ^ 

In another letter. Dr. Newton becomes a little more 
explicit. "About six weeks at spring," he tells us, " and six 
at the fall, the fire in his laboratory scarcely went out ; 
which was well furnished with chemical materials, as bodies, 
receivers, heads, crucibles, &c., which were made very little 
use of, the crucibles excepted, in which he fiised his metals. 
He would look sometimes, though very seldom, into an old 
mouldy book which lay in his laboratory ; I think it was 
titled ' Agricola de Metallis ; ' the transmuting of metals 
being his chief design." 

But Sir Isaac did more than dip into that one old 
volume ; he absolutely pastured upon the voluminous records 
and rankest grass of the kingdom of Trismegistus. The 
jargon of that mysterious potentate's disciples could never 
have been out of Newton's head ; and their hieroglyphic 
signs must have been for ever dancing before his prismatic 
eyes, like motes in the beams of the sun, or spots upon his 
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diac " There exist," his modern biographer telU us, " many 
sheets in Sir Isaac's own writing of Flamel's ' Explication of 
Hieroglyphic Figures,' and large extracts out of Jacob 
Behmen's worits." " We have seen," he adds, " in Sir Isaac's 
handwriting, ' The Metamorphoses of the Planets,' by John 
de Monte Snyders, in sixty-two pages quarto, and a key to 
the same work ; and numerous pages of alchemist poetry 
from Norton's 'Ordinal,' .and Basil Valentine's 'Mystery of 
the Microcosm.' There is also a copy of 'Secrets Revealed ; 
or. An Open Entrance to the Shut Palace of the King,' which 
is covered with notes in Sir Isaac's hand, in which great 
changes are made upon the language and meaning of the 
thirty-five chapters of which it consists." "I have also 
found," continues his biographer, " among Sir Isaac's papers, 
a beautifully- written but incomplete copy of William Yworth's 
•■Processua Mysterii Magni PhUosophicus ;' and also a small 
manuscript in his hand-writing, entitled, ' Thesaurus Thesau- 
rorum Medeciua Aurea.' In iiddition to these works. Sir 
Isaac has left behind him, in his note-books and separate 
manuscripts, copious extracts from the writings of the 
alchemists of all ages." 

. From another original and unprinted manuscript, yet pre- 
served in the Napier charter-chest, written subsequently to 
the death of the inventor of Logarithms, by a younger son, 
but before the birth of Newton, some idea may be formed of 
Sir Isaac's purpose in submitting his great mind to the end- 
less toil of extracting these barbaric authors, even including 
their moat execrable poetry, for the prompting of whi(£ 
Apollo ought to have kicked Mercury round the circle of the 
heavens. 

Faith in alchemy seems rather to have increased than 
diminished during the century that separates Napier from 
Newton. The son of the Scottish philosopher had toiled in 
the vineyard of Trismegistus far more devotedly than his 
somewhat sceptical father ; and yet, even he would seem t« 
have been idle as regards both the study and practice of al- 
chemy, by comparison with the thirty years of labour, mental 
and manual, submitted to by England's greatest mathema- 
tical mind. 

Bobert Napier, however, to whose manuscript I am about 
to call attention, by extracting the marrow of all the her- 
metic philosophers and authors who preceded hii;a,|,'9i£^T|l;^iis 
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enabled, as he imagined, to separate their truthful doctrines 
and precepts from their wilfully deceptive mystificatioDS ; 
and he actually bequeathed to his son that which he does 
not profess to have received from his own father, namely, the 
grand secret itself. 

I hold the precious gift in my hand. But the paternal 
blessings with whicli the awful boon is announced are so 
blended with anathematizing, and the pure worship of God, 
which the preface inculcates, is so closely allied to the most 
exclusive worship of Mammon, that I have scarcely ven- 
tured, as yet, beyond the limits of its lunar preface, into 
the solar realms of the opened palace of the king, that 
lie beyond. Nor, I believe, has any one but myself ven- 
tured to master even the preface. 

The first injunction is written in such English as was then 
commanded by its profound author, Master Robert Napier 
of Culcroich, Drumquhanaie, and Bowhopple. 

" This book is to remain in my charter-chest, and not b) be made knowa 
to anj, except to some near friend, being- a scholar, studtoua of this science, 
who foars Qod, and is endowed with great secrecy, not Co reveal or make 
common such mjrsterien as God lias appointed to be kept secret among it 
few, in all ages, whose hearts are upright towards God, and not given to 
worldly ambition or coretouBneSB, but secretly to do good, and help the poor 
and indigent in this world, as they would eschew the curBe of God if they 
do otherwise. — R. Napier." 

But the title, the caveat, the preface, and the treatise 
itself, are all in Latin, which I must take upon me to trans- 
late only to the very limited extent that cannot put any 
of my present hearers in possession of the secret which this 
liheUum contains. He calls it — 

"The revelation of the mystery of the Golden Fleece; or a philosophical 
analysis, whereby the marrow of the true hermetic intention is made mani- 
f«at to such of my posterity as fear God. — Robert Napier, author." 

Then comes this solemn caveat : — 

" Beware that you do not make public this little book to the impious, the 
imprudent, or the garrulous. Beware ! " 

Afler which follows the preface : — 

" My beloved son, — And be thou initiated m a aoD of this art and in th« 
principles of this sacred science: above all things, seek God with jour whole 
lieart, and embrace him with a pure spirit ; for without the guidance id 
God all is vanity, especially iu this Dirine science, which, even from the 
Deluge down \n these timet, the Almighty bath b«09 pleased to reveal mi^ 
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to a very few, and these good tdod, And gifted with Pythagorean eilence. 
God, the searcher of hearts, directs both the mind and the hand. He 
bestows this science when he wills, and upon whom be wills. And it is 
not his will that pearls should be cast to swine (nee margarxtat poreU pro- 
jici voluil). Whoerer divulges these sacred mysteries, shall be held guilty 
of betraying his secret, and responsible for all tbe ills that may emanate 
therefrom. A madman must not he armed with a sword. Divulge this 
secret, and the hind would become greedy of gold to his own destnictioo. 
Iniquities would cover the earth ; agriculture and the other arts of civiti- 
lation would no longer exist. Mighty in their gold, nations would nuh to 
war for nothing. The worthless would wax proud, and scorn their rulers. 
The reins of civil power aod legitimate government thus relaxed, a fearful 
earthquake would follow. Oh ! I say, reveal this secret to the vulgar, 
and the darkness of chaos will again brood upon the face of the waters. 

" But that all knowledge of so great a gift of God might not perish, and 
that the wise and the good might, even in this mortal life, obtain a foretaste 
of the supreme goodness of Qod to his own glory, it has been ordained 
by Divine Providence that this science should be transmitted to us, from 
Hermes, its first inventor, down even to these times, a period of nearly 
4000 years, through the hands of the learned — the majesty of the great 
mystery being protected in a cabalistic form. That such a science exists, 
has also been made known tA us through books ; but these, for the most 
part are so full of enigmas, allegories, and figures of speech, nay, of 
lalsitiea, mystifications, and contradictions, that they seem rather to have 
been written for misleading than for instructing. Long would be the time, 
and weary the wandering in error, ere this divine art could be acquired by 
any one &om the hooka of the philosophers, without a faithful guide. 

" But I, my son, moved by paternal care and afiection for you, and 
towards all of my posterity who serve the living Qod, lest seduced into error 
by these books you waste the precious time in vain, and fruitlessly expend 
both money and labour in search of this divine art, for your sake have 
determined in my own mind to treat of the art truthfully, plainly, and 
systematically, by collecting together in this manuscript all the roost trust- 
worthy sentences of the philosophers which I find confusedly scattered 
throughout their many books, and to digest them in methodical order. And 
this I have undertaken that you, thus rendered compeleat and learned, both 
as regards the process and tbe material, and grateful for so great a gift of 
Qod, may direct it all to his glory by exercising beneficence to the poor, 
by relieving all their wants, and alleviating all their bodily sufferings. 

" First, however, I adjure thee, and whomsoever of my posterity may 
happen to see and read this manuscript, by the most holy Trinity, and under 
the penalty of tbe Divine vengeance, that you publish it not, and make 
it known to no one, unless he he a son of this art, a God-fearing man, 
and one who will keep the secret of Hermes under the- seal of the deepest 
silence. 

" If yon do otherwise, accursed shalt thou be ; and, guilty before Qod 
of having betrayed his secret to the wicked, most assuredly the Divine 
vmgeance will light upon your head for all the evils that may tbeace arise. 

" Hay ray own soul be free from so deadly a sin. My constant prayer 
to him is, that this manuscript of mine may by no accident fall into 
impious hands. And I here call Him to witness, that it was collected 
and written by me solely for the sake of good men, who wi^i un^eM and 
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pure hearts ironhip God, to whom be &11 honour, pruM, and glory, for 

We now know that this mouldy manuscript, likely in these 
days to be perused, or rather glanced at, with a smile not 
only of credulity but of compassion, would have found 
favour in the sight of Sir Isaac Newton. For, dipping 
cautiously into the revelation of the golden mystery itself 
the very first pbilosopher whom wo find quoted is, " Flatnelli 
Hieroglyphica," or Flamel'a explication of hieroglyphic 
figures, of which many sheets have been discovered among 
Sir Isaac's papers, in his own handwriting. We also find 
extracts from " Nortonus Anglius," and " Baailius Valen- 
tinuB ; " being the same authors, doubtless, as those men- 
tioned by Newton's biographer, when he tells us, that he has 
"seen in Sir Isaac's handwriting numerous pages of alchemist 
poetry, from ' Norton's Ordinal,' and ' Basil Valentine's 
Mystery of the Mycrocosm.' " 

Neither has our curiosity been disappointed, in searching 
through this manuscript for some notice of that alchemist 
friend of the inventor of logarithms whom we have already 
discovered labouring under the double agony of gout and 
gold. When, in Robert Napier's manuscript, we found a 
quotation from " D. D. Mollierus," we could not doubt that 
this means " Doctor Daniel Muller." It will be remembered 
that this worthy sent an antique figure, with some congratu- 
latory veraes, to hail the happy return from Istria of his 
friend " Lionel Struthers," who in these comparisons may be 
taken as the pendant to Newton's young travelling friend, 
Francis Aston. And we are happy to be able to present a 
specimen of that alchemist poetry which Sir Isaac delighted 
to transcribe. Robert Napier favours us both wit£ the 
original in Latin, and with an English version by himself 

"a. D. KOLLIEKCS. 

Cluvicuk triplici proprio de Btemmate facta. 
Ingenue reseror : quaniin jacet una aepulta 
Monte Bub Istriaco ; Mariana Monte seounda; 
Tertia Boliferis Scolin reporitur in undia. 
HiB tribns unitie cedo nan viribua uUiB ; 
Loiignvus, sauu*, locuples, roaerator abibU<" 

" ENGU8HBD THUS ! 

A three-fold key soon opens me, made of taj proper kind ; 

The first lies still in ^stria Hill, there buried in that mine ; t 
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The next ii wont ia Unrian Mount to lie amoag the mould ; 
Tha third is found ia Scottish grouud, ia waters breediDg gold ; 
This units three doeii open me, I fear DOne other force ; 
Depart with wealth, long life and health, thou opeuer of my cone." 

At the very time, however, when laboriously studying 
Huch poetry as this, the mighty mind of Newton was giving 
birth to the " Principia Mathematica ! " And when, nearly 
an hundred years before, Napier was discoursing at the 
bedside of Dr. Daniel MuUer, about Mercurius, Sol, and 
Luna, he had the Logarithms in his pocket, though not 
given to the world until six years thereafter I As for Newton, 
while thus painfully sacrificing at the altar of Hermes, for- 
bearing to sleep, forgetting to eat, disdaining to sit, and all 
in search of the golden Fleece, his immortality had already 
responded to the call both of Napier and of Kepler. Wield- 
ing Napier's great discovery, namely, the logarithmio 
principle and power of progressions and relative proportions 
or ratios, deeply indebted, both arithmetically and alge- 
braically, to the Naperian canon of the Logarithms, in which 
that teeming principle was for the first time developed, and 
completely armed for practice, Newton, with the advantage 
of a new and powerful algorithm, continued to expand 
and fructify this most suggestive Institute of Numbers, 
through the binomial theorem, into the boundless region of 
transcendental algebra. Seizing, with tenacious grasp, the 
great law of the heavenly bodies, which had been so oppor- 
tunely promulgated by Kepler, he conceived and completed 
the demonstration of universal gravitation. 

Newton has compared himself and bia discoveries to a 
child picking up pebbles on the shore of a vast unexplored 
ocean. Yet he did not actually pick up the most precious 
of his pebbles. They were presented to hira by the children 
of a previous century, who were far from unconscious of the 
value and latent virtues of their rugged gifts. But his was 
the destiny to cut and polish those precious pebbles, until 
the face of nature became reflected therein. 

The coincidences, however, between the genius of Napier 
and of Newton, in the higher and more approved depart- 
ments of science must now be illustrated. 
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II. Coincidence of their Commentaries on the Peo- 

PBECIBS. 

Sir Walter Scott, speaking from a very imperfect coiisi- 
deration of the circumstances, observes in his " Proyincial 
Antiquities" : — " The sublime genius which marked by the 
Logarithmic Canon the correapondence betwixt arithmetical 
and geometrical professions, had his weak point. Napier, like 
Newton, wasted time in endeavouring to discover the mys- 
teries of the Apocalypse, and to ascertain prophecies, which, 
if intended for our instant comprehension {with deep respect 
we speak it), would have been expressed more clearly." 

The degree of weakness, however, if weakness it be, in this 
matter, is very different as regards these great intellects. 
The rude and unenlightened condition of theology, and the 
unsettled and alarming prospects of Protestant Europe, and 
of the British Isles in particular, when Napier put forth in 
haste (expressly to meet a great crisis) his long-considered 
theological work in the year 1593, must redeem his under- 
takings from the imputation of mere weakness. His was the 
first great theological work of the kind ; and neither from 
the hands of Sir Isaac Newton, nor of Dr. Newton, or Mede, 
or the whole host of Apocalyptic commentators down to the 
present day, has the world obtained a treatise more exhaustive 
of the hopeless subject, or one which for originality, inge- 
nuity, and profound and varied erudition, can stand a compa- 
rison with Napier's "Plain Discovery of the whole Revelation 
of St. John." Why Sir Isaac Newton, in his own elaborate 
and earnest, but, by comparison, rambling disquisitions on 
the same subject, entirely ignores Napier (as he also does in 
science), is a question I cannot answer. But the "Plain 
Discovery," iilthough a voluminous digest, had been translated 
before Sir Isaac's time, into Latin, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man ; and would have been the very best institute on the 
subject to which he could have attached himself Doubtless 
the sceptic Voltaire said it with an unseemly sneer, and care- 
less of ingenious and fruitless varieties, but he was substan- 
tially well-founded in the remark, that the prophet of 
universal gravitation added nothing whatever to human 
triumphs in this unconquered held, but "explained the Reve- 
lations in a manner very similar to all the commentators who 
had preceded him." , CooqIc 
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Napier's theological studies arrived at their culmiDating 
point under very peculiar circumfitances. We have eTidence 
from himself of the intense working of his Bpeculative mind 
at the early age of not more than fourteen years. The 
greatest alumnus ever reared by the Alma Mater of Scotland, 
he matriculated as a student of St. Salrator's College of St. 
Andrews in 1563, being then not fourteen years old. This 
was only three years after the Parliamentary establishment 
of the reformed doctrines, and St. Salvator's was still remark- 
able for the divided state of religious opinion. In his 
address " to the godly aud christian reader," prefixed to the 
" Plain Discovery," he himself affords this graphic account of 
the earliest energies of a mind destined to create a great 
revolution, not in religion, but in science. 

" In my tender jean ood bum-Age in St. AndrevB at tlie scbooU, 
baTing on the one p&rt coatncted a toTing familiarity with a certun gentle- 
man, afopitt i aad, on the other hand, being attentive to the sermom (^ 
that woTthj man of God, Uaater ChnBtopher Goodmau, teaching upon the 
Apocaljpse, I waa ao moved in admiration againat the blindneaa of papiata 
that could not most evidently see their aeven-hilled citj, Rome, painted out 
there ao lively bj Sunt Joba, aa the mother of all HpiritDol whoredom, that 
not only burst I out in continual reatonitt^ against my said familiar, but 
also, from theoceforth I determiued with myself, by the assiatance of God'i 
spirit, to employ my study and diligence to search out the remanent mya- 
teries of that holy Book ; as to this hour (1593), praised be the Lord, I 
have been doing at all such times as convenientiy I might have occasion." 

Here is a trait seldom surpassed in the history of boyhood. 
The mind of his great contemporary, Galileo, when a few 
years older, was also roused to powerful activity in the house 
of (3od. But his eye, not his ear, was attracted ; a chantc- 
teristic dificrence between the practical and the speculative 
philosopher, which continued throughout their respective 
careers. In the cathedral of Pisa, to which city the young 
Italian had been sent for education at the university, he fixed 
his gaze upon the vibrations of a lamp. Amid the pageantry 
of that worship against which Napier warred, and of whi(i 
GaUleo was destined to be a victim, he watched the isochro- 
nal movements of the chain, and measured them by the 
beatings of his pulse. The result was the pendulum. 

The scientific fruits of Napier's attention to the Protestant 
divine's sermon, if less direct, were no less valuable than 
those of Galileo's inattention to the papal service. It was 
during this dreary adventure, undertaken in his very boy- 
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hood, that the genius of the Scotch mathematician found its 
proper elevation. No sooner had he determined to " make 
plain" the mysteries of St John, than he found himself con- 
strained to grapple, nothing loth, with the dif&culties of 
numerical science. Doubtless, " he lisped in numbers, for the 
numbers came." Intuittrely his work assumed a mathema- 
tical form. " Being of purpose," he says, " to expound and 
open up the mysteries of this revelation by a two-fold 
discourse, the one paraphrastical, the other historical, both 
confronted together, I have thought good to premit, by way 
of introduction, a reasoning for the investigation of the true 
sense and meaning of every notable mystery thereof, and to 
set the same in form oi propositions, as near the analytic or 
demonstrative manner as the phrase and nature of holy 
scriptures will permit." Then, after elaborately, but lucidly, 
disclosing his modus operatidi, he proceeds to the ground- 
work of his exposition, his first object being to demonstrate 
the meaning of " dates and chief reckonings hid under terms." 
Such studies could not fail to direct the natural tendency of 
his mind to numerical calculations. He had to extricate and 
determine a system of chronology ; to reckon dates, and the 
number of days, weeks, and years ; and to resolve the prob- 
lem of " a time, times, and half a time." In the progress of 
this undertaking, his natural genius inevitably impelled him 
to the attempt of ascertaining, by interpretation and calcu- 
lation the precise time, or near advent, of the end of all 
things. His theological calculations led him, or rather mis- 
led him, to the conclusion (by no means dogmatically ex- 
pressed) that " the day of judgment appears lo /aU betwixt 
the years of Christ 1688 and 1700." We now know that 
the awfiil period only brought us King William. The 
cautious Sir Isaac Newton was wise in not repeating that 
daring attempt of his great prototype. But in thus vainly 
seeking for the day of judgment, Napier kept calculating and 
calculating, till he found the Logarithms. 

The idea of the near approach of the latter days has been 
80 prevalent in every age, including that of the Apostles them- 
selves, and is so inevitable to those who study the subject 
deeply, that to infer from it a weak or unsound state of mind, 
is greater weakness in itself. It is from the individual's mode 
of arriving at and treating such conclusion, that weakness 
or wildness is to be discovered. Napier's reasoning is scarcely 
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to be impugned. He refers to the test, " But of tkat day, and 
th(U hour kuoveth do man, no not the angels which are in 
Heaven ; neither the Son, but the Father." His ailment, 
however, from the same chapter, is not easy to meet, that 
Christ's knowledge yields to that of the Father only in 
reapect of the precise day and hour ; and that the Son was 
even careful to iuBtruct his disciples that they might know 
the signs. He compares this to our knowledge of the ap- 
proach of death ; and he adds, " To what effect were the 
prophecies of Daniel, and of the Bevelations, given to the 
Church of God, and so many dales of years, and circum- 
stances of time foreshowing the latter day, contained therein, 
if Ood had appointed the same to be never known or under- 
stood before that day come V He also quotes Daniel : — 
" Signa librum ad tempus statuium ; multi pertransihunt et 
mvitiplej^ erit scientia : Seal the Book till the appointed time ; 
many shall go to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased." 

Surely Sir Isaac Newton must have seen one at least of 
the many editions, in various languages, of Napier's work. 
How little does the English philosopher, writing a century 
after, differ on this momentous subject from his great prede- 
cessor. " In the very end," says Newton, " the prophecy 
shall be so far interpreted as to convince many. ' Then,' 
saith Daniel, ' many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shiJl 
be increafied.' For the Gospel must be preached in all 
nations before the great tribulation, &c. : But if the last age, 
the age of opening these things, be now approaching, as by 
the great successes of late interpreters it seems to be, we have 
more encouragement than ever to look into these things : if 
the general preaching of the Gospel be approaching, it is to 
us and to our posterity that those words mainly belong, — ' In 
the time of the end, the wise shall understand, hut none of 
the wicked shall understand.' " 

It will be obvious to any one who compares theirwritin^ 
that Napier, even upon the problem of the last day, is no 
more wild and visionary than Newton was. The former, 
who, be it remembered, belonged to a very different age, is a 
little more precise and courageous in his examination of this 
mystery of mysteries, and even commits himself by hazarding 
a computation of the period. But Sir Isaac Newton, with 
the immense advantage of a century's additional light and 
experience, and with the commentaries of Mede between ihim 

C.oogfc 
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and Napier, also hazards a conjecture of the end of all things 
being at hand, wields the very argument of Napier, and 
quotes the same texts to prove it. The difference between 
them is merely this, that Napier, upon com])aring his chro- 
nology of the world with the signs of his times, supposed 
that the period of " understanding" by the wise had arrived; 
while Newton only gathered from his comparison that " the 
age of opening these things" was approaching. Accordingly, 
the one perilled a calculation ; the other said, there was 
"encouragement to look into these things." And both 
laboured in vain ; as the conflicting commentaries of a 
Keith, a Gumming, and an Elliott in our own times, may 
suffice to prove. 

III. Coincidence of their Treatises on Arithmetic and 
Aloebra. 

But while Napier laid the feeble hand of mortality upon 
the Apocalypse, he clutched the inchoate system of numbers 
with die grasp of a giant. He set himself to develope that 
wing of applicate science, with the same systematic energy 
with which he had endeavoured to unveil Daniel and Saint 
John. This is manifest from what he tells us himself. In 
the first place, he says, he had long and laboriously wrought 
out, — " d me longo tempore elaboratum," — his Canon of the 
Logarithms, prior to their publication in 1614. There is 
evidence that he had mastered the invention before the year 
1594. Then he excogitated {e^cotfitavimuti) the mecha- 
nical system of figured rods, called Rhabdologia, or " Neper's 
Bones," for the benefit of those who might 6e distrustful of 
the artificial system of his Logarithms. His " Promptuary 
of Multiplication," he states to be the latest of all his inven- 
tions, — " omnium ultimo a no6is inventum sit hoc multiplica- 
iionis pi-ompiuarium." He had previously invented his 
mode of calculating with the Abacus, or chess-board ; in the 
preface to which he again refers to the origin of all these 
valuable inventions ; namely, that he had made it the labour 
of his life to rend the fetters with which applicate science 
was still clogged and retarded. He says that he devoted 
" every moment of my leisure," — doubtless, from >ivhat he con- 
sidered his chief calling, the Revelations,—" to the invention 
of these compendious methods of calculation, and to thae, 
VOL. xir. I' t-'^'^'y^ 
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inquiry, by what means the labour and toil of calculation 
miglit be removed." 

The great mass of Napier's loose papers and scientific 
manuscripts, along with a Bible containing his autograph, 
were deposited in a chest, placed in the garret of a country 
house belonging to the representative -of that younger son, 
Kobert Napier, whose precious illustrations of the divine art 
of Hermes we have to a certain extent ventured to disclose. 
Robert was his father's hterary executor, and published 
his posthumous work, the mode of constructing Logarithms. 
Some time in the last century, the domestic calamity of 
destruction by fire of that country house, assumed some- 
what of a pubhc one by reducing to ashes the chestful ot 
scientific manuscripts. These had never been explored, but 
their value, at least to the history of science, may be sur- 
mised fi-om some remnants very accidentally saved. There 
had been previously transmitted to the then Lord Napier, as 
head of the house, two manuscripts, considered curious 
specimens ; the one being that treatise of Alchemy, by 
Robert Napier himself ; and the other, " The Baron of 
Merchiston, his Book of Arithmetic and Algebra." The 
contents of what perished, no man alive can tell. That 
which has been saved is a Latin treatise, "De Arte Logistica," 
comprehending both Arithmetic and Algebra. 

It forms another of the many curious coincidences between 
the genius of Napier and of Newton, that the latter also 
wrote a Latin treatise of Arithmetic and Algebra, entitled, 
" Aritbmetica Universalis," being the substance of his lectures 
at Cambridge. It is very interesting to compare Newton's 
work with Napier's, wliich for a whole century before had 
been concealed in a Scotch charter-chest. In this discourse 
I can only afford a singlo example ; namely, their respective 
elementary introduction to the refined and subtle philosophy 
oiplus and minus. A literal translation from each will be 
excused. 

" QuoDtltiea," Bays Sir Isaac, "are either a^rmaltc«, or greater than 
QOthing {majore$ nihilo), or negative, or Iobs than nothiag (ntAt'io fntnor«*). 
So in huniaD afFairs posietiiont maj be called affirmative goods ; dehtt, 
negative goods. And in locomotion, progresuoD may be called affinustive 
tnotion ; rctrogresBioD, negative motion ; the first being on increase, tad 
the other a decreau, of the path commenced. Negative quandties are 
indicaUd by the aign — , affirmative have the aign + prefixed," 

■;lc 
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Bishop Horsley, Newton's Very learned editor, commenting 
upon iiua passage (" Opera," t. i., p. 3), saja : — 

" If I tnietake not, Albert Girard, doubtlesB a coaaummato mathe- 
matician, was tbe Torj firat (omnium primui), to uae the expression tiihilo 
mijioret, hj a rude figure of speech utterly unknown to Diophantus and 
Tieta, and which I wish Descartes, and some of our mathematiciaos, bad 
not BO eagerly adopted." 

Dr. HuttoD, in his "History of Algebra," thus follows 
what we shall immediately show to be a complete, and, in 
such hands, a strange mistake : — 

" Girard was the first who gave the wbimsical name of quantitiet let» 
than nothing, to the negative ones." 

And what is yet more remarkable, the great Scotch profes- 
sors, Leslie and Flayfair, fell into the same blunder as to the 
origin of the phrase, the one condemning, the other defend- 
ing a nomenclature adopted by Newton : — 

"Girard," sajB Leslie, "was possessed of fancy as well as InTention ; 
and hia fondneas for philological Hpeculatlons led him to frame neu> termt, 
and to adopt certain modes of cxpresaion which are not alwaya atrictly 
logical ; though he stated well the contract of the signs plua and mintui 
he firtt introduced the very inaccurate phrases of greater and leti tlum 
noMtng." 

Then Playfair says : — 

" Qirard ii tie author of the 6guraUve expression which givea the 
negative quantities the name of ouanltfte* Uu than nothing; a phrase that 
has heen severely censured by those who forget that there are correct ideas 
which correct language can hardly be made to express. " 

Albert Girard was a Flemish mathematician, who flourished 
after the time of Napier. His " Invention Nouvelle en 
Algebre," was not printed untQ 1629. . Napier's " Canon of 
Logarithms" was first pubUshed in 1614, just three years 
before his death. Whatever Horsley and Button might 
have done, we are certain that Leslie and Playfair, whose 
admiration of the genius of Napier was unbounded, would 
have blushed to have had it pointed out to them, from a 
work worthy of being placed beside Nevrton's Principia, and 
which they ought to have known by heart, the very nomen- 
clature they all so pointedly ascribe to Girard. At the 
outset of Napier's published Canon, we find the most pre- 
cious practical application of that doctrine of plus and 
minus ; which also forms a valuable chapter of his unpub- 
lished manuscript treatise on Logistic, where it is expounded 
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in terms exactly similar to what we hare quoted before, from 
Newton's " Universal Arithmetic," but more fully and syste- 
matically. Had the proof rested upon Napier's manuscripts, 
only brought to hglit by myself at no distant time ago, 
their mistake ■would have been natural. But how came 
these four mathematical savants to ignore this important 
passage in that great work, the " Canon Mirificus Logarith- 
morum ? " We give it from a translation puWished in 1616, 
and revised by Napier himself: — 

" Therefore we call the logarithmB of the sines abounding, beDause ther 
are alwaji greater than nothing (majoret nihih), and set this mark 
before them, +• or else none; but the logarithmB which are less than 
nothing (minores nihilo], ire call defective or wonting, setting this mark, — , 
before them." 

This contradicts Horsley, Hutton, Playfair, and Leslie ; 
and the contradiction is derived from a work of the greatest 
interest and importance to Science next to the " Principia 
Matbematica." Napier's mode of demonstrating the Loga- 
rithms, as we shall have occasion presently to notice more 
particularly, was by the idea of locomotion, namely, the 
motion of two point^ ; one he conceived to generate a line 
by increase, in equal proportions in equal moments ; 
the other, to facilitate his operations, he conceived in 
the decreasing ratio, namely, a moving point cutting off 
small parts continually, each small part bearing the same 
relative proportion to the hue from which it was cut 
off. This, in fact, is an exemplification of the doctrine of 
pltts and minus the very same as that which we have already 
quoted from Sir Isaac Newton's explanation of what he 
termed affirmative and negative quantities. Napier, by a 
phraseology less liable to cavil, bad called them abounding 
or abundant, and deficient or defective quantities. Now, it is 
in his manuscript " De Arte Logistica," and before evolving 
the admirable expedient of Logarithms, that the Scotch 
mathematician, a hundred years before Newton, laid the 
groundwork for his future logarithmic demonstrations, in his 
beautifiil general treatment of the subject of plus and minus; 
and we may here translate a passage from Napier's chapter, 
"De quantitatibus Abundantibus et Defectivis," for comparison 
with the hteral translation already given from the work of 
Newton. 

"Abundant {abundantei) quantities are those which are greater than 
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nothing (majores nihilo) and carry the idea of tncreate along witb them. 
These hare either no aymbol prefixed, or this one, +, which le the copu- 
lative [copula) of increase. ThuH, if jou are not in debt, and jonr wealth 
he estimated at 100 crowna, these ma; either be noted 100 crowns, or 
4- 100 crowns ; and are to be rend, a hundred crowns of increase ; always 
aignifjing wealth and gain. DefectiTe {defectiva) quantities are those 
which are less than nothing [minorei nihilo) and carry the idea of dimi- 
nution along with them. These are alwdys preceded by this symbol, , 

which is the copulative of diminution. Thus, in the estimation of his 
wealth whose debts exceed his goods by 100 crowns, justly hisfunds are 
thus pre-noted, — 100 crowns, and are to he read, a hundred crowns of 
deereaie! signifying always loss and defect. I Lave already shown that 
defective qoantities have their origin in subtracting the greater from the 
less." 

He then proceeds to lay down the general rules of the 
aritlynetic of plus and minus, and to connect the chapter 
with the rest of his Bjetem, in a manner certainly not sur- 
passed by Newton, Maclaurin, and Euler, in a far riper age. 
At the same time he was perfectly well aware that be was 
dealing with a most fructiferous department of his subject. 
In a subsequent chapter, of great interest and curiosity, 
when explaining a most original device of his own for a new 
symbolical notation of irrational roots (at a time when 
the modern algebraic notation was unknown), he refers to 
his chapter oiplus and minus in these words : — 

" Seeing, therefore, that a turd uninomt may be the root either of an 
Bboondiog or of a defective number, and that its index (index] may be 
either even or odd, from this fourfold cause it follows, that some surds 
are abounding, some defective, some both abounding and defective, 
which I terra geminit, — some neither abounding nor defective, which I 
term nwgacia. The foundation of this great idgehraic secret, I have 
already laid in the sixth chapter of the first book ; and though hitherto 
unrepealed by any one elte, to far at I kncm, the value of it to this art, 
and to mathematics in general, ^all presently be mode maDifest." 

The internal evidence is quite conclusive, that this is no 
allusion to his great discovery of the Logarithms which had 
not yet occurred to him. He used the word uninome {uni- 
nomium), to signify a simple uncompounded "concrete number 
proper," which he defines to be " the roof of an irreducible 
number, and these roots are commonly called surd and irra- 
tional." Compounded quantities of this kind he called 
plurinomia. 

Napier had too strong a hold of his subject to reject these 
latent and ineffable roots as no quantity (U all. He views 
them, indeed, in their proper concrete character o£«n]aiititY 
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or magnitude, rather than a discrete number or multitude ; 
and he calls them " nomina," because susceptible, he says, 
" rather of being named than mimhered." But he considered 
these quantities so profoundly, as to disooyer all their com- 
putative properties, and fully to illustrate them under the 
operation of all the rules .of Arithmetic relative to discrete 
number and quantity- 
There is also a mathematical quantity Trhich has obtained 
the startling designation of imagiTiary or impossible quantities. 
Playfair, speaking of Girard, in the passage already referred 
to regarding quantities less than nothing, says, " the same 
mathematician conceived the notion of imaginary roots." 
This accomplished professor was not aware of the existence 
of Napier's manuscript. There can be no doubt, that by 
" nugacia," the old Baron means the impossible quantity ; 
and his manuscript proves that he was the first to conceive 
the idea, and to propound its use, in the Arithmetic of Surds, 
and Theory of Equations. He explains minutely the nature 
of such quantities, invents a notation for them, and, with the 
consciousness of algebraic knowledge and genius, fears not to 
describe it as " a quantity absurd and impossible, nonsensical, 
and signifying nothing." He was, in fact, the first inventor 
(unknown to the world, his manuscript remaining unfinished 
and unpublished) of tlie Arithmetic of Surds, hitherto 
assigned to Girard. Early and rude as was the period of 
algebraic science to which we must refer Napier's manu- 
script, we find him treating these mysterious quantities with 
the most perfect command of their mathematical qualities, 
and looking forward with confidence and exultation to his 
own future applications of this " great algebraic secret." 
Nothing can be more interesting to the mathematical student 
than his opening chapters of Equations. They prove that 
he was among the very first thorouglily to understand that 
redoubtable department of Numbers, his treatment of which 
will stand a comparison with the best works of his illustrioua 
successors in that walk, from Harriot to Euler. Upon the 
strength of this manuscript, then (edited by me for the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs in 1839), I claim for Napier - 
the invention of the Arithmetic of Surds, the application of 
which to a higher department of Algebra is the secret to 
which he alludes in the passage already quoted. 

n,gti7cdT:G00glc 
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IV. Coincidence of the Binomial Theohem. 

Even Euler's chapter of the Binomial Theorem, the alge- 
braic glory of Newton, and engraved on hia tomb, presents 
another remarkable coincidence between Napier and Newton. 
Euler, in his Algebra, presents the student with a table of 
integer numbers, arranged in a triangular form, from which 
he discovers the law whereby binomial coefficients are 
formed. From this table, indeed, he proceeds to deduce 
the Binomial Theorem itself, and concludes his chapter with 
these words: — 

" Tb!a elegant theorem, for the inTolution of a compound quantity of two 
terms, evidentlj iocludes all powers whatever ; and we shall afterwords 
show how the same may be applied to the extraction of roots." 

Now, the 7th chapter of the 2nd book of Napier's manu- 
script is entitled, " Of finding the rules for the extraction of 
roo^;" and therein occurs a triangular disposition of integer 
numbers, precisely the same as that displayed by Euler. In 
the manuscript, however, the numerals are inclosed in a 
diagram of small hexagonals, forming a figure of singular 
beauty, for drawing which precise directions are given, and 
the inventor adds, " and thus you have my triangular table, 
filled with little hexagonal areas." Manifestly the old Scotch 
philosopher required no more than the Cartesian notation, 
to have given the Binomial Theorem itself ; a fact I pro- 
ceed to illustrate. 

In more modem times, the celebrated Blaise Pascal, one of 
the most profound minds ever created, has obtained the very 
highest praise for his "Arithmetical Triangle." It is just 
Napier's table (of which Pascal knew nothing) in a far less 
beautiful diagram. Montucla,inhis "History of Mathematics," 
says of it, — "Les usages de ce triangle arithmfitique sont 
nombreux, et c'est une invention vraiment original, et singu- 
lieremeni ingenieuse." Nay, so intimately connected with the 
Binomial Theorem are the properties of this triangle of 
whole numbers, that Bernoulli claims for Pascal the famous 
theorem itself. In his annotations on a work of Mr. Stone's 
upon the infinitesimal analysis, where the latter speaks of 
that " marvellous theorem," Bernoulli notes, — " Pour 1' eleva- 
tion d'un binome h une puissance quelconque : Nous avons 
trouv^ ce merveilleux thiorfeme aussi-bien que M./Newbm. 
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d'une mani^re plus simple que la sienne : Feu M. Pascal 
a St6 le premier qui I'a inventle." 

Bernoulli was mistaken. Without pretending to enter into 
the question which that great mathematician so promptly 
determines to his own satisfaction, this much we may say, 
that Pascal, in his discovery of tliat triangular configuration 
of integer numbers, and its important properties, was not 
" le premier qui I'a iavent^e." It lay hidden, long before his 
time, amid the dusty records of an ancient Scottish charter- 
cheat, and is minutely and profoundly expounded by Napier, 
in the progress of a complete digest of the whole art of 
Logistic. {See Appendu: to this Paper.) 

V. Coincidence in Fldxions. 

" Newton's Fluxions," that refined expansion of the prin- 
ciple of the Logarithms which opened a new era in the 
science of calculation, are terras scarcely less familiar to those 
who do not understand them, than to those who do. But 
where did he get the term Fluxions ? The reserved Sir 
Isaac was not in the habit of pausing to record the external 
suggestions and impulses which directed him to his rapid 
triumphs. When his unfortunate controversy with Leibnitz 
constrained him to give some account of his discovery of 
Fluxions, he so expressed himself as to seem to say, that the 
geometrical mode of flowing quantities, whereby he demon- 
strated the new calculus, and the relative iervnn fluxions and 
fluents, were original ideas, arising spontaneously in his own 
mind. That Newton ever meant to conceal any derivative 
impulse, or the source of any aid which his own pro- 
eminent genius had ever derived from a gifted predecessor, 
13 not to be imagined ; and one might as well accuse the sun 
of being a plagiarist of light, as the author of Fluxions of 
plagiary in mathematics. Nevertheless, the following pas- 
sage, which we translate from the Latin of Sir Isaac's " la- 
troductio ad Quadraturam Curvarum," ("Opera,"t. i., p. 333), 
is somewhat too exclusively expressed : — 

" I here consider," he a&yB, " mathematiciLl quantitieB, not &a cooMsting 
of infinitely amsll p&rta, but as described by a coutinued motion. Linea kre 
described, and therefore generated, not bj the apposition of puts, but bj 
the <Mtitin\ted motion of poittU," &c. " Therefore, considering that <)uaii- 
tilicB which increase in equal times, and by increasing are generated, 
become greater or less according to the greater or less velocity iritlt which 
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thej increase and are geoerated, I sought a metliodofdetermiDingquautities 
from the Telocitiea of the motion, or incremmitt, with wLick thej are gene- 
rated ; and calling these velocities of the motions, or iecrementa, fiuxiont, 
and the generated quantities fiuenU, I fell hy degrees, in the jeara 166S 
and 1666, upon the method of Fluxions, which I have made use of here in 
the Quadrature of Curves." 

That distinguished Scotch mathematician of the last 
century, Colin Maclaurin, the friend and assiduous commen- 
tator and expounder of Newton, in like manner tells us, how 
" Sir Isaac Newton considered magnitudes as generated by a 
flux or motion, and showed how the velocities of the gene- 
rating motions were to be compared together ;" and then he 
adds, — " The method of demonstration, which was invented 
Iff the author of Murions, is accurate and elegant ; but we 
propose to begin with one that is somewhat different," &c. 
("Treatise of Fluxions," Vol. i, pp. 2, 3.) And even Professor 
Leslie, a vast admirer of Napier's, following probably the 
same lead, entirely ignores the Scotch mathematician when 
thus recording the Calculus of Newton : — 

" The notion of flowing quanlities, Jirtt propoted hy Jfevitou, and from 
which he framed the terme Jluxtons and fiuenU, appears on the whole very 
clear and satisfactory ; nor should the metaphysical objections of intro- 
ducing ideas of motion into Geometry have much weight ; Maclaurin was 
induced, however, by such cavilling, to devote half a volume to an able but 
superfluous discussion of this question." 

This Statement, from such a quarter, might have caused 
the old Scottish Baron to rise from his grave and exclaim ; — 

" Ue, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum." 
It is the more remarkable, that Sir John Leslie was a 
most accomplished and ingenious explorer of the antiquities 
both of Science and of History. Why speak merely of 
Colin Maclaurin having superfluously defended Newton from 
the metaphysical cavil of introducing ideas of motion into 
Geometry, and why did Maclaurin himself break that lance 
as if the quarrel were a new one, seeing that, a century 
before, the inventor of Logarithms had been canvassed, 
criticised, and chided by the great mathematicians of Upper 
Germany, for introducing that very same idea of motion 
into Geometry, and was publicly and enthusiastically 
defended against them all by the immortal Kepler, long 
before Newton was born 1 

"When," says Kepler, "in the year 1621,1 passed into Upper Oerra any. 
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and debated everjwhere with those skilled in the mathematical sraences, 
coDceming the Logarithms of Napier, I discovered that thej, of vhose 
minds years had diminished the quickness in proportion to the acquiaition 
of caution, were loth to admit this kind of numbers in place of the osuat 
canon of unes. They said it was derogatory to a professor of mathematics 
to exhibit such childish exultation about any compendious method of calcu- 
lation, and at once to receive into practice, without even a legitimate 
demonstration, a form of calculus which might some day, and when least 
expected, involve the unwary in the snares of error. They complained that 
ibitdemonstration of Napier' t depended upon the fiction of some kind of 
geometrical motion, whose lubricity and _;(tMi&tfi<y (luirtcttaf etfiuxibUitai], 
was quite inept to sust^n the scvera maroh of geometrical reasooiag and 
demon Btratioo." — Sepleri Chiliai, lac, p. 113, 1624. 

And SO this immortal genius proceeded, with great entliu- 
siasm, and most amusing indignation, to defend the old 
Scottish BaroQ (of whom he had nerer heard until the 
Logarithms appeared), and to illustrate Napier's Fluxions, 
just as Maclaurin did by Newton's a century later. 

Nor was this idea of geometrical motion, as a means of 
demonstrating new powers of calculation, either latent or 
barren in the hands of Napier. He announced it to the 
world at the very threshold of a work destined immediately 
to create a great revolution in science, abstract and applicate. 
The discovery of Logarithms does not afford an instance ol 
the rough pebbles which Newton was destined to cut and 
pohsh. The original Canon, the most unaided and unsug- 
gested of inventions, was presented to the world complete 
in all its parts, ready for the work of a new era in calcu- 
lation, " in seipso totus teres atque rotundus." 

In the first page, first chapter, and first definition, in 
Napier's first work published in 1614, these words occur : — 

" Linea squaliter crescere dicitur, quutn panctus earn detcribeiu equa- 
libns momcnftf per fequalia intervalla progreditur. " 

Of this the author himself revised a translation, wherein 
that passage runs thus : — 

" A line is said to increase equally, when tlie point describing the same 
goeth forward equal spaces in equal times, or momenft," 

And in proceeding with bis demonstration he thus ex- 
presses himself : — 

" Sit punctns a, k quo ducenda sit linea Jluxu alteriua puncti, qni 
ut B ; Jiuat ergo prime momento b ab a in c," &c. 
And then follows the corollary : — 

" Undo hoc mcremento quantitates »qui-differentes temporihus <oqui- 
differentihus product est necesse," ( ' ^ ^ il > 
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How, Id the first place be it observed, that Leibnitz, in the 
" Acta Eruditorum " for January, 1705 (p. 34), which com- 
menced his controversy with Newton, uses the very language 
of Napier. Speaking of his great rival's introduction to his 
Quadrature of Curves (already quoted), he says :— 

" Th&t it maj be better underatood, be it known, when anj quantity 
iDcrcasea continuouslj, as a line, for example, increaseB bj the flowing of 
a point describing the same (Jtuxu pujKti quod earn detcrihit), those 
momentary increments {mcrementa ilia momentanea) are to be called 
differenceB {dij^erentiat) ; namely, the difference between the original 
quantity, and that which is produced by the momentary motion ; and 
hence Uie differential calculue." 

Leibnitz then goes on to state, that Newton had called 
the very same thing Filiations. 

But, in the next place, even in the passages we have 
quoted from Napier's Canon, so far as the fundamental prin- 
ciple, and the exact nomenclature are concerned, may be 
perceived more than the coming shadows both of the_fiu^io7is 
or flowing quantities of Newton, and of the d^erentia, or 
differential calculus of Leibnitz. And surely it is worthy of 
remark, that the very words which the whole of Newton's 
commentators and biographers refer solely to him, without 
an allusion to the demonstration of the logarithmic fluxions, 
all find their exact Latin equivalents at the very outset of 
Napier's Canon, namely, incrementum, decrementum, mo- 
mentum, fiusu, and fluai ; while, a little further on, there 
repeatedly occurs the term adopted by Leibnitz, namely, 



The genesis of a line by the motion of a point (the most 
simple idea in nature) is indeed a geometrical notion at least 
as old as Archimedes. But with the Greeks it was, com- 
paratively, a barren idea, and produced nothing in mathe- 
matics. It produced neither the Fluxions of Napier, nor of 
Newton, nor of Leibnitz. The very first great fruit of that 
geometrical idea was the Logarithms ; and as for the nomen- 
clature, we know of no earlier use of the term_;?«:Wo«*, than 
Napier's _/itrw K^aA.fiuai. 

Neither is this a mere unimportant coincidence of phrases. 
So strong is the mathematical affinity, in this matter of 
Fluxions, between Napier and Newton, that when Maclaurin 
applied his most ingenious mind to expound Newton's 
fluxionary method, he wrote a chapter "Of the wounds of 
^ \.ooglc 
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this method," which serves equally well to illustrate Napier's 
Logarithms or Newton's Fluxions. And even Dr. Hutton, 
who in some respects has done great injustice to Napier, in 
his elementary history of the Logarithms, finds himself 
constrained to observe : — 

"Xapier's manner of conceiving the generation of the lines of the 
natural nuinhen, and their logarithms, hy the motion of & point, is very 
timitar to the manner in which Kevton a/iermardt considered the gene- 
ration of magnitudes in his doctrine of Fluiioos ; and it is also remarkable, 
that in article lecoDd of the ' Habitudines Logarithm onim, et suoram 
naturalium numerorum invicem,' in the appendix to the ' Constructio 
Logarithmonim,' Napier epeaks of the velocity of th« inerementt, or 
decrtmmti, of the logarithms, in the ttant way that Neiettm doei, namelj, 
of his Fluxiont ; where he showa that those Telocitiea, or fluxiona, are 
inversely as the sines, or natural nambers, of the logarithms ; which is a 
necessary consequence of the nature of the generation, ' &c. 

And Dr. Hutton mentions this more particularly after- 
wards, when he says ;— 

" I shall here set down one more of these relations, as the manner in 
which it is expressed (by Napier] is exactly gtmilar to that Qifiuxiont and 
fiuentt ; and it ia this : Of any two numbers, — ' As the greater is to the 
less, so is the velocity of the increment, or decrement (tncrenMntt out 
decrementi) of the logarithms at the less, to the Telocity of the increment 
or decrement of the logarithms at the greater ; ' That is, in our modent 
notation, as X : Y : : y : x; where x acid y are the Jluxiotu of the 
logarithms X and Y." 

Here the mathematical language of Napier, when ex- 
pounding his Logarithms, ia shown to be ideniical with 
that of Newton, when expounding (in Cartesian notation) 
his method of Fluxions ; and to this illustration must be added 
the very significant fact already pointed to, that Newton's 
term flumons, ia also to be found, — and found so far as I 
know for the first time, — in Napier's ^wru oaAJluat. 

It was necessary to be thus particular, as the assertion 
may have startled some of my audience, that, while the 
ancient Scotch philosopher was dabbling, and dreaming, and 
doubting in alchemy (just as the English philosopher was 
doing a century later at Cambridge, even when he had made 
conquest of the fluxionary calculus), the fundamental principle, 
and the very nomenclature of that immense impulse to cal- 
culation, Flumons, were already conceived and recorded bj 
Napier, in works which for their great mental power, and 
universal practical application, well deserve to be placed 
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beside the "Principia Mathematica." Nor is it too much to 
say, that the illuatrious Newtoa'a exposition of bis Genesis of 
Fluxions in that controveraiid preface to his " Quadrature of 
Curves," would hare been more perfect and valuable, as a 
page of the history of 8cience,if he had condescended to add: — 

"And after this manner Napier of Merchiston in Scotland, 
a century before my time, by drawing a moveable point along 
a right line, taught the Grenesis of Logarithms which have 
become so indiBSolublyinterwoven with the fluxionary calculus; 
and when I speak of quantities becoming greater or less ac- 
cording to the greater or less velocity with which the increase 
and decrease are generated ; and of determining quantities 
from the velociiies of the motions or increments with which 
they are generated ; and when I call these velocities of the 
motions or incrementB, Fluxions, — I avail myself of Napier's 
demonstration ; I adopt his mathematical reasoning ; I use 
his very expressions, Jluxu and Jluat, and incrementi aut 
decremenii ; and, with the aid of the Cartesian notation, I 
repeat, and expand into the regions of a new and more 
powerful calculus, this his own original proposition, — 'Ut 
sinus major ad minorem, ita velocitas incrementi, aut decre- 
menti, logarithmorum apud minorem ad velocitatem incre- 
menti aut decrement! logarithmorum apnd majorem.'" 

Had this been the language of Newton, how valuable would 
it have been to the fame of Napier, and how true ! 

The greatest lever of Newton's fame was the Logarithms. 
Not only was their practical aid indispensable to his calcu- 
lations, but their mathematical principle, and most suggestive 
properties, are intimately connected with his algebraic ope- 
rations in their more transcendental departments. Newton 
could not fail to know this ; and, had the question been put 
to himself, surely he would not have failed to acknowledge it. 
Yet throughout his voluminous collected works I have been 
unable to discover a single allusion to Napier, or to his great 
inventioQ. Newton commenced his ascent to the pinnacle of 
his fame, the throne of mathematics, having the beautiful 
system which has obtained the name of the Arabic nota- 
tion, complete to his hand. Logistic was then ready for 
its gi'adual expansion through the new algebraic notation 
into the higher calculus. But Napier had to complete the 
Indian, or Arabic system of arithmetic, which he found 
inchoate and undeveloped in the XVIth century., ~WalIkL. 
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whose algebraic workB were the earliest impulsire studies 
of Newton, tella us, while tracing the history of Algebra, — 
" There &re two improremeiitB, rerj eonaiderabl«, which we have added 
to the algoriBin of Arithmetic iiace vo reoeiTod it from the Arabs ; to wit, 
that of Decimal Fractions, and that of Logarithms." — Treatite of Algebra, 
p. 15. 

But who added theml When Napier attacked the 
mysteries of Numbers, neither improvement existed. When 
death unexpectedly cut short his labours, at the untimely 
age of sixty-seven, to himself belonged the chief merit of 
the one, and the sole glory of the other. Indeed his geo- 
metrical idea of motion, which he took to generate ratios, 
or proportions, — or as Delambre acutely remarks, when 
doing all honour to Napier . in bis " History of As- 
tronomy," " Cette idee de fluxions, et de fluenies qu'on a 
depuis reprochee tl Newton," — was analogous to the law of 
the Arabic Dotation, where the significant digit may be 
conceived to generate an infinite decuple progression, by 
travelling in a line by equal steps from right to left. But it 
was Napier himself who completed the plan. The working 
oi decimal fractions is just the infinite decreasing progression 
from unit in the opposite direction. When this principle ia 
thoroughly understood, it is simply to be operated upon by 
placing a point between. The system had been previously 
mooted on the continent in a ruder form, indicating a less 
ripe consideration and stage of the system. But, says 
Professor Leslie, — 

" It was our illustrious coantrjman Napier that brought the notation of 
decimals to its ultimate ainiplicit;, having proposed in his ' Rhabdologia' to 
reject entirel; the marks placed over the fractions, and merelj to set a 
point at the end of the unite. But his sublime inrention of Logarithms 
obout this epoch eclipsed every minor improvement, and as far transcended 
the denary notation, oe that had surpassed the numeral system of the 
Greeks." — Diaerlation, p. 5S7. 

When Kepler first turned his mind to the new discovery of 
Logarithms, he at once pronounced it to be the greatest 
development which the science of Numbers had received since 
the introduction of the Arabic notation. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the ardent disposition of 
Kepler, or more consistent with the greatness of his own 
genius, than the enthusiasm with which he hailed the Lo- 
garithms. Writing to a mathematical correspondent at that 

..C'.oogic 
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epoch, afler revelling in some of his deepest calciUations, he 
exclaims, — 

" But I can conceive nothing more excellent tban Napier's method of 
proportions (Logsrithma) ; and yet it ia so long ago as 1594, that some 
ScoUhnian [jutdem Scotui), viBiting Tycbo, ereii then gare him some hint 
of the advent of this 'Canon Mirificiu Logorithmorum.' " — Eput. ad 
Petrum Cugerum. 

This " certain Scotchman " alluded to by Kepler, was Dr. 
John Craig, an accomplished mathematician, a great &iead 
and correspondent of the Baroa of Merchistoo. He was also 
the friend and correspondent of Tycho ; and being attached 
to the household of James VI., as his physician, had accom- 
panied that monarch to Uraniberg, when the great astro- 
nomer was honoured -with a royal visit. On his return, 
Craig informed Napier of his adventures there, and that great 
master of Logistic then caused him to inform the Danish 
astronomer (for whose imperfect powers of calculation the 
stars vrere becoming too many, though he had Kepler for 
assistant), that he had discovered the Logarithms, and was 
calculating the Canon. Can a better evidence be afforded 
of the difficulty and perfect originality of the invention, than 
the fact, that the Canon remained unpublished for twenty 
years after this information — admitted by Kepler himself — ■ 
and neither he nor Tycho fathomed the secret 1 When it 
appeared in 1614, Kepler had made some progress with his 
Rudolphine Tables." Immediately he cast that portion of his 
labours aside, and recommenced his long expected work upon 
the basis of the Logarithms. He wrote to Napier that he had 
done so. Nor was this all. Surely Sir Isaac Newton must 
have frequently contemplated the ingenious and elaborate 
device of the engraved frontispiece to those famous Kudol- 
phine Tables, published in 1627. Conspicuous among the 
tutelary deities elevated round the dome of the Greek Temple 
of Science there deUneated, may be seen a female figure 
holding in either hand a rod of different proportions, and 
having the numerals 6931472 arranged in the form of a 
glory round her head. These numerals compose the hyper- 
bolic, otherwise called the Naperian logarithm of half the 
radius of a circle. It is Kepler's conception of the Genius of 
the Logarithms. The unequal rods in her hands are sym- 
bolical of the fact, that the Scotch philosopher was the first 
to infuse vitality into the mathematical principle of f'.i.'W.^fp 
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proportions; a principle barren even in the hands of Archi- 
medes, but destined, through Napier, to play a great part in 
the practical affaire of men, as well aa in the accelerated 
progress of science. Kepler's public monument to his fame, 
is sufficient consolation for the fact that his own country has 
erected none, and that Newton forgot to name his benefactor. 

VI. COIHCIDBSCB IN CATOPTRICS AND MECHANICS. 

We have said enough to illustrate our position, that if 
Newton be the Prince of Mathematicians, Napier is King 
of Numbers. -But his far-searching mind was not satisfied 
with abstractions destined to develope the long latent powers 
of calculation. He had not left untouched those inchoate 
systems of catoptrics and mechanics which the immortal 
Newton so grandly illustrated. Indeed, his practical value 
was well imderstood by the learned among his own con- 
temporaries. Sir John Skene, Lord Clerk Register in the 
reign of James VI., the great legal antiquary to whom we 
owe the first collection of our acts of Parliament, the "Regiam 
Majestatem," the "Quoniam Attachiamenta," and the treatise 
" De Verborura Significatione," in the course of preparing 
this last work, came to the word " perticata terrae," which he 
defines, " from the French word percfie, much used in the 
Dnglish laws, a rood of land ; " and then he adds : — 

" But it is necestaij that tlie measarers of Iilnd, called landimert, in 
Iiatin agritnetuoret, obserre and keep a just relation betwixt the leugtli 
and tlie breadth of tlio nieasureB irliich ihej use in nieaauring of lands ; 
whereanent I find no mention in the lairB and register of this realm, 
albeit an ordinance thereanent be made bj Kin|f Ednard the First, King 
of England, the 33rd year of his reign ; and because the knowledge <n 
this matter is very iiecossarj in measuring of lands dailj' used in this realm, 
I thought good to [iropOHe certain questions to John Naper, fear of 
Herchistoun, a gentleman of singular judgment, especially in the 
mathematical Bcieucoe ; the tenor whereof, and his answers made thereto, 
follows : " &o. 

Sir John Skene's treatise was published in 1597 ; and at 
the same epoch we find our philosopher in communication 
with the governments both of his own country and of 
England, upon the subject of constructing unheard-of instru- 
ments of war, for the protection of the whole island from 
the " enemies of God's truth, and Religion." 

Among the papers of Anthony Bacon, preserved in 
Lambeth Palace, there is a document subscrilied. " John 
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Nepar, fear of Merchiaton," in his own hand, and bearing 
this title : — 

"Armo Domini 1596, the 7th of June : Secret inTenlioaa profitable and 
necesBBij in these dajs for defence of this Island, and withstandiDg of 
BtrangerB, enemies to Ood's truth and Religion." 

The subsequent date of receipt by Anthony Bacon is 
marked by this indorsement ; — 

" Mr. Stewart : Secretes invention de la guerre, le mois de Juillet 1596." 
Colonel William Stewart, Comraendator of Pittenweem, 
sometimes called, " Knight of Houston," was Captain of the 
Guard to James VI. Archibald Napier, the philosopher's 
eldest son, was Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and well 
known to Sir William Stewart. In the year 1595-6, the 
latter was also entrusted with the important mission of 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Emperor of Germany, and 
other Christian potentates, for the purpose of announcing the 
King of Scots' alarm at " being informed that the Turk was 
entered Christendom with a potent anny ; " and offering his 
hearty co-operation " to debell the great enemy to our 
Salyiour Christ." (" Hist, of James the Sext."). On the 1st of 
June, 1 596, the famous expedition against Cadiz set sail from 
England ; the land forces being commanded by Essex, and 
the fleet by the Lord High Admiral Howard. Anthony 
Bacon (elder brother to the great Verulara) was the devoted 
friend and secretary of Essex. These facts sufficiently 
account for the document in question having come from the 
hands of Sir William Stewart into those of Anthony Bacon, 
in the month of July 1596. The propositions, indeed, were 
a day behind the fair ; and, probably, having been duly 
indorsed, were never loolced at again. Some days prior to 
the receipt of it, with no other mirrors than those mirrors of 
knighthood, Effingham, Essex, and Raleigh, — 

" Her Uajest; defeated and deatroyed the best fleet which the King of 
Spain had together in anj place, and amongit those hie ahipa of greatest 
fame, and in which all the pride and confidence of the Spaniards wer« 
repoaed ; The captains of them confessed aboard the Due Beputie, that 
forty, galliet were not able to encounter one of her Majesty's ships." 

This gratifying announcement is quoted from a paper in 
the Lambeth Collection (Vol. xL, fol. 146), entitled, "T^e 
advantages which her Majesty hath gotten by that which 
hath passed at Cadiz, the 21st of June, 1596." , . , 

VOL. XIT. »*M.OOglc 
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But, abortive as this patriotic emulation of Archimedes 
on the part of the ancient Scottish Baron happened to prove, 
the record reraainB a most interesting evidence of his own 
grasp of science in all departments. Manifestly he was no 
charlatan ; nor would he have made any offer of the kind, 
unless under the same consciousness of having mastered the 
inventions, that had prompted, shortly before, his promise of 
the Logarithms to Tycho, in 1594. It is obvious that in the 
short precis of his inventions which he transmitted to the 
friend of Essex, Napier intended to conceal rather than 
expound the particular mode of his Catoptrics, and the 
principles of the mechanism he had conceived. Like other 
great inventors, even while benefiting the world by the 
publication of his Canon of Logarithms, he reserved the 
secret of his construction of it, which was published by his son 
after his death. But the document in question affords proof 
that for years his mind had been occupied with the subject. 
He positively states that he was now fully prepared, not 
merely with the mathematical demonstrations, but also the 
practical proof, and visible demonstrations of one and all of 
these warlike instruments, of which he expressly claims to 
himself the invention. 

"First. The invention, proof , &ni perfect demonitration, geometrical 
and algebraical, of a burning mirror, which, receiving the dispersed beoini 
of the suD, doth reflect the aarae beams altogether united and concurring 
prociselj in one mathematical point, in which point moat necessaril; it 
ingendereth Are : with an BTident demon atration of tbeir error who affirm 
this to be naade a parabolic section. 

" The nse of this invention sqrveth for burning of the enemy's ships at 
whatsoever appointed distance. 

" Secondli/. The tnccntion, and eure dcmotutration, of another mirror, 
which receiving tlie dispersed beams of any material fire or flame, yieldetb 
also the former efiect, and serveth for the like use. 

" Thirdly. The invention, and msible demonitration, of a piece of 
artillery, which, when shot, passeth not lineally through the enemy, 
destroying only those who stand on the raodon thereof, and from them 
forth flying idly as others do ; but passeth tuperficially, ranging abroad 
within the whole appointed place, and not departing forth of the place till 
it hath executed its whole strength, by destroying Uiose that be within the 
bonndB of the said place. 

"The use thereof not only serreth greatly against the army of the 
enemy on land, but also by sea it serreth to destroy, and cut down, and 
nnshot the whole masts and tackling of BO many ships as be within the 
appointed bounds, as well abroad as in large, so long as any strength at 
all remuneth. 



fourtAiy. The I'neentton of a round chariot of metal, mi 
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of double musket, whose motion shall be br those that be within the same, 
more eosj, more light, and more speedy by much than so many armed men 
would be otherways. 

" Tbe use hereof, in moring, seireth to break the array of the enemy's 
battle, and to make passage ; as also, in staying and abiding within the 
enemy's battle, it serreth to destroy tbe environed enemy by continued 
charge of barquebuBs through small boles ; the enemy meantime being 
abashed, and altogether unceritun what defence or pursuit to use against a 
moving mouth of mttat. 

" These itiTentions, besides devices of laiUng under the water, with 
dirers other devices and stratagems for harming of the enemy, hy the 
gnute of God, and work of expert craftsmen, I hope to perform. 

" Jo. Nefar, fear of Merchistoun." 

A hasty reading of our philosopher's first proposition 
might lead to the idea that he had fallen into the mistake of 
.denying the well-established proposition, that a parabolic 
speculum reflects the solar rays to a burning point, the focus 
of the parabola. The hint lies deeper, and is very interesting. 
He proposed to burn " the enemy's ships at whatsoever 
appointed distance." But how could a parabolic speculum 
be constructed of such dimensions, that its focus, or burning 
point, could be thrown to any distance 1 And hence the 
famous exploit recorded of Archimedes came to be regarded 
as a &ble ; because many Tain attempts had been made to 
realize it ; all founded, however, upon a law of catoptrics 
undeniable in the abstract, and practicable within certain 
hmits. To exceed this limit, indeed to be independent of 
any particular limit, was the object of the Scottish Archi- 
medes, and one which he professed to have accomplished. 
Centuries after his time, we find the question keenly dis- 
cussed by the savants of science, Montucla sets himself 
to conti-overt the idea of Archimedes's experiment with 
parabolic burning glasses having succeeded upon the distant 
ships : " En vain," he says, in his " History of JIathcmatics," 
t. i. p. 232, " proposeroit on, avec quelques-uns, une com- 
binaison de miroira paraboliques, ^ I'aide de laquelle ils ont 
pretendu produire un foyer continu dang I'^tendue d'une 
ligne d'une grande longueur ; ce n'est-la qu'une id^e mal 
reflechie, et dont l'ex6cution est impraticable, par bien des 
raisons." 

Napier, nearly two centuries before, knew that as well as 
Montucla and Buffon. He expressly proposes to demonstrate 
the' impossibility of the parabolic curve being so applied 
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with effect beyond a very limited distance ; but at the same 
time he was prepared, he says, with — " Proo^ and perfect 
demonstration, geometrical and algebraical," of his own 
invention, upon some other principle of catoptrics " for 
burning the enemy's ships at whatsoever appointed distance." 
The inventor of Logarithms was the last mau in the world 
to have thus promised proof and perfect demonstration of 
the kind loosely or crudely, or upon grounds of which he did 
not himself feel perfectly sure. The great Descartes, no 
doubt, issued his iiat — but all reasoned upon the arguments 
of the very limited range of the parabolic focus, — that — 

" Hence ie U obTious, that, from a crude conception of optica, inipos- 
fiibilitiea have been imagined ; and that those famoiu burning mirrors of 
Arahimedea, by wbicb he is said to have consumed a fleet in the distance, 
must either have been might; big, or, what is more probable, are a fabulous 
creation." — JHoptrke*, c. viii. p. 22. 

Napier's reply obviously would have been, — " But Archi- 
medes knew better than to make such an attempt with a 
paraboUc speculum ; I wilt show you how he did it, upon a 
different principle." Accordingly, what do we find in the 
second century after the Scotch philosopher's announcement? 
The Count de Buffon practically controverting the dogma 
of Descartes, by operating with a congeries of plain mirrors, 
and setting fire to planks of wood, in less than a minute 
and a half, at the distance of 150 feet, and also at 210 feet 
in a like time. And this principle he showed to be capable 
of an extension only controlled by the limits of the materials, 
and as Napier said, " the necessity of the aid of expert crafts- 
men." We refer to Buffon's " Invention de Miroirs pour 
brflkler k de grandes distances," in the supplement to his 
Natural History, i. 399. 

Napier's second invention, which to us seems as fanciful 
as the attempt to read the sun-dial with the light of a 
candle, namely, to operate in like manner with " any material 
fire or flame," I do not profess to illustrate ; but that he 
was very far in advance of his age, and of all the concep- 
tions of the moat scientific war-providers of the XVIth 
century, and was, nevertheless, indulging in no fanciful 
speculations, but had anticipated the most dreadful yet now 
common engines of modern warfare — let the Congreve 
rockets, the diabolical shells, spherical case shot, and other 
n,,,-,-,--,;, Google 
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such awful devices, which characterised the " infernal fire " 
at Sevastopol, bear witness. And if we allow that sleam 
can realise his fourth invention — that "moving mouth of 
metal," the motion easily and speedily directed by those 
toithin " a round chariot of metal made of the proof of 
double musket," it must be conceded that Napier was no 
less practical in his science than Newton, and that the old 
Scottish Baron now stands fully justified in those neglected 
proposals which he transmitted to Anthony Bacon in the 
year 1596. 
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APPENDIX. 

The subject of our fourth coincidence, relative to tlie Binomial Theorem, 
IB so curious and interesting, that & more particular illustrAtion will be 
acceptable to the student of mathematics. 

Of the extraction of roots it has been obserred, that among all the 
questions wliich the derelopment of our ideas of number places in review 
before us, there is nooe which, indepcadentl; of the importance of the 
solution, has a greater teadeocj to excite the curiosity of erery mind bom 
for calculation. It is comparatively easj to raise roots to powers, but 
when we demand the roots back again it is not so easy to obtain them. 
Accordingly, the 7th chapter of the second book of Napier's manu- 
script digest of Logistic, is entitled, " Of finding the rules for radical 
extraction." And here the Scotch mathematician, a century before the 
time of Newton, is disclosed to us on the very track of the famous 
Binomial Theorem. " Every root," he says, "has its own appropriate 
and particular rule of extraction. Each rule of eztracljon consista m re- 
solving the radicate (radicatum, Napier's term for power) into its supple- 
ments (tn tua mpplementa). The supplement is the difference between 
two radkatet of the same species. Thus, 100 auU 144 are both duplicateg 
(Napier's term for the square), the one of 10, and the other of 12 ; and 
the difference between them is 44, which is the true supplement of the 
foresaid radicatei. Supplements are as various, therefore, as the varieties 
of the species of radicates (powers) and roots. There is ooe rule for 
finding the supplements of duplication, and of the extraction of the bipar- 
tient root ; another of triplication, and the extraction of the tripartient 
root ; aod so on of ajl the teat. But Mr Triasoulab Table, filled-with 
little hexagonal areat, having, on the right side, a series of units inscribed, 
and, on the left, a eeries from unit increasing by unity, and descendin^f 
from the vertex, — every one of the littje hexagonal areas containing within 
tbem a number, each equal to the sum of the two numbers placed imme- 
diately above it, — teaches the rules for finding the tv,pplementt of all 
radicatet and roots." 

Napier's directions /or drawing the diagram of his THangular TabU. 

" Let A, B, G, be a triangle, of which a is the left angle, B the Tertieal, 
and c the angle to the right. By so many species of roots as yon wish 
the table to contain, into twice as many parts, and one more, divide each 
aide of the triangle. For instance, in order to extend it to twelve species 
of extractions, let each side of the triangle be divided into ttcenty-fit>e 
equal parts ; then, beginning from the base, a, C, draw twelve parallel lines 
within the triangle, connecting the sides by the points in them, alternately 
taken. In like manner, begin from the side a, e, and draw twelve parallel 
lines betwixt the alternate points of the base and the side b, c, extending 
the lines beyond the side B, C, about the space of an inch. Exactly in 
the same manner draw the lines betwixt the side b, a, and the base, 
extending them an inch beyond B, A. Thus you will have the triangle 
filled with little hexagonal areas. 

n,gti7cdT:CDOglc 
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" Of tlieae, the tnelre to tlia right, and next the line b, c, roust each 
have a unit inscribed within it. Those on the left mast have the nuniben 
1, 2, 3, i, &c., as far as 13 (excluaire), Hucccaaivel; ioBeribed within each, 
descending in their order from the vertex b, to the angle a. Then each 
interior heingonnl, still vacant, roust bare inacribed within it the turn of 
the two numbers which are immediatclj above it. Thus, under 2 and 1 
must be written 3 ; under S and 3, 6 ; under 3 and 1,4; and so on down 
to the heel of the table. Lastlj, the table must be titled. On the left 
side, above the second hexagonal (2) let there be written, prwtfetfcnd'* ; 
above the third hexagonal (3) write, dupticatum preecedentii ; and so on, 
as far as duodecuplicatum. On the right hand of the tabic, write above 
the first hexagonal ineeedent ; above the second, dupliealum luceedentu ; 
above the third, triplieatum tvrcedenlis ; and so on, down to tredeevpli- 
eaXma. Just as jou have here in the diagram of the table itself, written 

]_Fae-nmile of the diagram m Napier't maniucrlpt, circa 1590.] 



" To every supplement, two parts of the root correspond ; the one 
part conuating of one or more le^hand figures, already found, and which 
is called preecedem ; the other consisting of a single figure^imji^^wj^ 
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on the right, which is to bo sought for, and tlus U called mecedent. Th« 
Buppleroeot, and these parts of the root, mutually compose each other, and 
are built up together, as will a^rwards appear." (From tho original 
Latin MS. in the possession of Lord Napier.) 

The mBthemattcal student maj compare the above diagram bj Napier, 
about the year 1590, with the following diagram of Poacal's famous 
Arithmetical Triangle, of which he wrote in the year 1 6^3, more than half 
a century after Napier's, and of which it is, that Bernoulli writes : — 
" Nona &T0I18 trouT^ ce rMrveiUexus tkioreme auui-bien que Ur. Newton, 
d'ane roaniere plus simple que la sieune : Feu M. Piucal k ^t^ Upremer 
qui I'a m««n(^«." 

Diagram of PaicaVc Triangle, circa 1653. 
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ON A HEWLY RECOVERED RUNIC MONUMENT AT KIRK 
BRADDAN, IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 



The fragment of a Runic Cross, which is the subject of the 
following observations, was formerly built into the Church- 
tower of Kirk Braddan in the Isle of Man.' 

It was one of the stones of the lintel of a door-way com- 
municating from the Tower into the roof of the body of the 
Church. I observed some time ago that on the exposed portion 
there were carved two of those remarkable scale-covered 
animals which form such conspicuous objects on the well 
known cross in the centre of the Church-yard of the same 
parish. On inserting my finger in the aperture between it 
and the adjoining stone, I felt that along the edge there were 
Kunic characters inscribed. This made me the more anxious 
for its removal ; and I made several applications and offers 
on the subject to the vicar and church-wardens of the parish, 
but at that time without effect. At a lecture which I subse- 
quently delivered in Douglas, in December 1854, I obtained 
a promise that steps should be taken by the parishioners for 
its removal ; but it was not till the autumn of last year 
that through the exertions of George Borrow, Esq. this was 
effected. 

It is now carefully cleared of the mortar in which it was 
embedded, and it has been erected in the Church-yard along 
side of the other interesting Scandinavian monument which 
exists there.' The two are evidently of the same age, and, I 
suspect, may be by the same hand. They differ considerably 

I A CMt from ttiii (ngmenl wm exhi- ' See Arahoeological Joanul, toL L 

blted by Mr, Camming, when this eum- p. TS, uid Ota "Runio mud other Honu- 

mimieation was read. It ina anb- meDtal Remaiiu of the Isle of Uui,'* hf 

■equeatly preeented to the Society of the Rot. J. Q. Cammiii^ p. !9, Bell tod 

Aniiquftri™ uf Scolluid. Daldy, London. { "oOqIc 
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from all the other Crosses in the Island, which must he 
regarded for the most part as mere slabs of stoae, the central 
portion of which is occupied by knot-work assuming the form 
of a Cross, the spaces on each side of the shaft being filled, 
either with various devices of knot-work, or with very rude 
representations of animals of the chase or domestic use ; 
whereas these two Braddan Monuments approach more closely 
to the form of the Irish and lona crosses, and are of a more 
finished and delicate character than the generality of the 
Manx monuments. 

From an examination of the fragment last recovered, 
we must clearly allow an addition of a foot to its length, 
not including the heading, which would probably he 
similar to that of the more perfect Braddan cross. If we 
take that face of it which is covered with the lacertine 
animals as the principal one (and the small cord running 
along the edge indicates this), we shall notice that there has 
been lost on the obverse (so to speak) a third compartment, 
somewhat smaller no doubt than the two others, the length 
of which, however, would be about twelve inches. This was 
probably filled with a device in knot-work. That so much of 
the shaft is lost, is evident also from the broken inscription, 
the completion of which would require about that space. The 
upper of the two remaining compartments consists of a plain 
riband, and one studded with large dots or pellets, inter- 
woven BO as to fill up the entire space. The form of the 
pellets in this example gives the appearance of a twisted cord, 
(similar to that on the edge of this monument) inserted in 
the middle of a fiat strap. On other Manx Crosses tiie 
pellets are round or lozenge shaped. To preserve, however, 
uniformity in the general appearance of the compartment, 
and to avoid at the extremities the concurrence of two plain 
ribands at the interlacing, a small portion of the otherwise 
plain ribimd is pelleted, and the pelleted riband is for a small 
space left plain. In the lower compartment we hare two 
pwr of double Trtquetras ; one pair being formed by a plain 
riband, the other by a pelleted one. 

The extremely rude manner in which the earring has been 
executed must strike every observer. 

No parallelism of lines is observed. The ribands separat- 
ing the compartments are of very unequal width, and the 
attempt to fiU up the inequalities of the compartments, caused 

C.oogic 
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by the want of paralleUam of the bounding edgea, ia 
extremely awkward. 

This is a circumstance almost characteristic of the Manx 
Crosses. 

In reference to the scale-covered lacertine ornamentation, 
an examination of these two Braddan crosses compared with 
others on the Island, especially with the beautiful cross at 
Ballaugh, impresses me with the idea that it is simply a de- 
velopment of the ordinary riband interlacing. 

In the compartments of the obverse side of the Cross under 
consideration we have noticed a plain riband interwoven with 
one ornamented with large pellets. By making two or three 
rows of pellets where the breadth of the riband will allow, and 
affixing a head, we have at once the scale-covered snake, or 
sea-serpent, so firmly believed in by the Norwegians. Com- 
paring these two Braddan Crosses, we perceive that whilst 
the edge of one is occupied by two plain intertwisted ribands, 
that of the other has one of the ribands so dotted with pellets, 
that with the addition of the head at one extremity, it passes 
at once into the Serpent. On both crosses, and also on one 
at Kirk Michael, we hare the appearance of feet or fins under 
the body. The interlacing ribands surrounding the body 
may be conjectured to represent the meshes of a net. 

Such an idea is not inconsistent with the fanciful monstro- 
sities which the peculiar genius of the Northmen impressed 
upon other crosses in the Isle of Man, whether we consider 
that they borrowed their general notions and ornamentation 
from Irish or Hibemo-Scotish models, or that they themselves 
originated the form and designs. 

On referring to the Runic inscription along the edge of this 
fragment, we are enabled to form a conjecture both as 
regards the name of the maker of it, and its date. The por- 
tion of the inscription which remains, and which is yerj 
distinct, runs thus : — 

Utr : RisTi : CRUS : thong : apt : Fboka : fathub sin : 
JN : Thdbbiaubn : sunb. . . . i.e. Oter erected this cross to 
Froga his father, but Thorbjorn son of, &c. 

I believe that the last portion contained the name of 
Thorbjorn's father, and the word " Girtbi," i.e. made it ; so that 
the conclusion of the inscription would be, — "but Thorbjorn 
son of" (N. N. made it.y 

a tiling in the Ills of Hui fftmillca of the aim* of 
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We hare a Bimilar form of inscription on a much mutilated 
croas at Andreas : — 

"Thana af Ufaiq padthdb sin, in Gautb 

QiKTHi suNR BIARNAR," i.e. {N.N. erected) this cross to Ufaig 
his father, but Gaut made it the son of Bjom." 

On referring to Manx history we find that in the year 
1093, when Goddard Crovan was expelled from the Isle of 
Man by Magnus Barbeen, or barelegs, (so named from his 
adopting the Highland costume) one Other or Ottar was 
appointed by Magnus as his Jarl or Viceroy in the Isle of 
Man. 

The " Cbronicon Manniee " states that this Other was 
slain in an insurrection of the Manx in 1098. If we can 
imagine this Other to be the Oter named on this monument, 
we have the date for this cross at the termination of the Xlth 
century. 

I would observe that this date agrees very closely with 
that which has been assigned to the majority of the Manx 
Runic monuments by Professors Miinch and Worsaae, from a 
consideration of the language and characters in which the 
inscriptions are written. 
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BILL OF MEDICINES FUENISHED FOR THE USE OF EDWARD I. 
34 AMD 3S KDW. L, 1306-7. 

(HUOELLAHBOUB BICOBM In TBS QDBBH'B EBVUBBAHCEB'S OVriOB.) 
COHUDNICATBD BT THB RET. CHARLES E. HARTSHORN^ K-A. 

Thb folloiring letter snd medical noticei respectiDg the health of Edward 
the Firat, at a period shortly previoiu to his decease at Burgh-upon- Sands, 
are appended to a Roll of the Wardrobe for the 34th Edward I. They 
have been printed in the " Proceedings of his Hojesty's CommiHsi oners 
on the Public Records of the Realm, edited by C. P. Cooper, Esq., 
Secretary to the Board," (toI. 1. p. 55fi).' That volume, containing 
"Notes of Business for the Board," at the meetings of the Commissioners 
huld in the years 1832-33, printed eielusively for their use, is of very 
rare occurrence, and with difficulty to be consulted in any libraries 
accessible to the historical student. We are indebted to the Rer. Charles 
Hartshomo for bringing under our notice the following documents, wluch 
are scarcely more interesting as regards the period to which they relate, — 
the close of the eventful career of our first Edward, the Malltut Seolorum, 
— than OS illustrative of the obscure suhject of medimral pharmacy, and 
tbo practice of the Hygienic art in the fourteenth century. 

The infirm state of King Edward's health hod commenced whilst be was 
passing the season of Lent at Winchester, in 1306. The disorder appears 
to have heen in his legs (tibiis), to which, and to his feet, were applied oint- 
ments of Boccotrine aloes, balsam, iic., with " rebus desiccativis." After 
Easter he moved towards London, being conveyed in a carriage, as we are 
informed by Trivet — " movit se rex versus Londonias currirando, qnia ob 
infinnitatem, quam habuit in tibiis, non potuit equitare." ' On Whitsunday 
Prince Edward received the distinction of knighthood, and the young prinoe 
forthwith advanced with a large force by rapid marches towards Scotland, 
whilst Edward I. followed slowly, his infirmity rendering it necessary that 
he should be carried in a horse-litter. — "CuminlecticadeporlatusEboracum 
transisset, cospit djsenteria laborare ; propter quod quendam NigroruDi 
Canonicorum prioratum in Uarchia Scotiis, qui Landerecost dicitur, do- 
clinans, mansit ibidem toto tempore hiemali."* 

On his northward progress from York, where he was on July 29, Edward 
had passed hy Durham, August 1 to 7, Newcastle, August 8 and 11. He was 
at Corhridge on August 14, and by August 23 had reached Newborough, a 

■ AmODgrt the cnrioua contents of the " Cnii Ke^glia," the "Blakerodeds 

this volume may here be cited the In- ScoliafabricatB inturocum cathenaftnri,'' 

ventoi7 of the ptate, jewels, sacred vei- Ac,, the " Cnii Soncte Elena de Sootia,' 

■ell, levsral " pliides cum tiriitca." uid and a remarkable awemblage of relics. 
other valuable effects of Edward L, taken ' Nio. Trivetl Annalsa, edit. Hiati So«. 

at Burgh, Jul; 17, 1307. It includes p. 408. 
the cup of St. Thomii of Cautarburr, > Ibid. p. 409: from Marton CoU. HS. 
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village in Tjnedale, situ&ted near the oorthem bank of the river Tjne, and 
«bout four miles N.W, of Heihun. The king appears to have been 
detained there some days hj aggravation of his disorder. 

On September 8, Richard dfl Montpelier, the king's " Eipeeer," or 
apothecary, was despatched towards London, to procure remedies required 
by the roj&t physicians. The following urgent letter from the keeper of 
the Kings wardrobe is dated on that day, at Newborough. The 
"Chronicon de Lanercost " records that Edward had fallen sick at that 
place, ("apud Novum Burgum juita Heatildisham "). It appears, how- 
ever, that two days previoua to the date of this letter, namely, on Sept. 6, 
he had been sufficiently convalescent to porsue his journey about eight 
miles further, to " Bradeleye in Marchia Scotie," doubtless Bradley, now 
a BmsJl farm-house, adjacent to the Honian Wall, near Housesteads. On 
Sept. 8 and 10, we find the king at Henshaw (" Heynessaigh "] ; on Sept. 
11 at Hftltwhistle (" HautwyBeP*), Sept. 13. at Uelkridge; (" Melkligg^') 
Sept. 15, at Redpath ; Sept. 16, at Blenkinaop, and on Sept. 20, at Thirl- 
wall. Towards the close of that month he had reached LanercosL The 
"Chronicon" before cited, states that about Sept. 21, Uargaret, his 
consort, arrived with her suite at Lanercost, where she was joined by 
Edward on Sept. 29.* 

By the skill of the royal physician. Master Nicholas de Tyngewyke,* or 
the virtues of the remedies enumerated in the subjoined document, the 
king's health had become in some degree re-established. In a letter 
addressed to Pope Clement V. from Haliwhistle, dated Sept. 11, the king 
solicits a dispensation for his physician, whom he had presented to the 
church of Keculver, in Kent, so that he might hold that benefice together 
with that of " Colleshull " in the diocese of Sarum, which be already 
enjoyed. The royal letter urgently requests that this favour might be 
granted — *' dilecto clerico nostro magistro Nicholao de Tyngewyk, medico 
nostro (cui, post Deum grates referimus de vita et reconvalescentia nostra 
de infirmitate, qua jam per aliqua tempora eramus fatigati ") ; adding, 
also, the following high testimony of royal approbation — " prtesertim com 
eundem Nicholaum peritiorem et aptiorem de regno nostro, pro cura et 
custodia status et sanitatis nostrm, nostro judicio reputemus ; eique ex 
leto caram corporis nostri commiserimus, ob grandem fiduciam quam de 
ipsius peritia optinemus." (Rymer, vol. i. part ii. p. 999). 

Not long after, during his residence at Lanercoet (Oct, 7], Edward 
renewed his request to the Pope, in regard to the preferment of his 
"dilectuB clericus — magister fiicholaus de Tynchewyke, medicus noster," 
to the church of Reculver, — " utpote pro persona honestn vitte, bonie 
conversation is, eminentis scientia, habilisque ad quamlibet dignitatem 
ecelesiasticam, nostro judicio, optinendam." On Jan. 17 following, Clement 
addressed to tbe king bis assent to the request on behalf of his skilful 
physician. (Ibid. pp. 1000, 1006,) 

Edward I. and his queen remained at Iianercost, with the exception 

* "Ssz Butom, propter senectntsm at neroost, edit«d for ths Bumstyna Club, 

debilitatam, lento gndu, fsctia multis pp. 20G, 20fl. Two itstsineDtB oacmr, in 

parris dietis et Teotiu in lecto supra whioh soma discrepancifla in the drntes am 

dona equonim, appropinquftvit cum r*- to be noticed. 

giuk TBisiu HaTcbiam Sootia, et In festo ' His name may have booo taken from 
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of a short viut to Carlisle, DDtU March, 1307. Towftrds Uidaninmer in 
that year the king's health was so tax rMtored that he contemplated 
resuming the command of his forees, in a fresh campaign ageinst the 
Bruce, and he determined to send away Prince Ediranl, in order to com- 
plete the negotiations for bis espoosals irith the French princess, IsAbella 
About Midsummer day King Edirard made aolemn offering in the 
cathedral church of Carlisle of the horses and litter which he had been 
of late BCCUitomed to use,' and, on Julj 3, mounted his charger, on his 
progress toiTBrds Scotland. A renewed attack of djseuterj, however, a 
malady from which he hod preriously suffered, had occurred in the 
interral ; the journej of that day extended only to two miles, the like 
distance being achieved on the day following.' After a day's rest, the 
king reached fiurgh-on- the- Sands on July 6, and on the morrow, the 
■kill of Nicholas de Tyngewyke and his precious electuary, am iiopas 
— antidote to fate, — proving of no avail to arrest the malady, his death 
took place. 

We must leave to some antiquary skilled in the mysteries of the 
medinval pharmacopeia, the explanation of the various technical terms 
occurring in the following document, including several obviously of Greek 
origin. The use of medicaments prepared, as it would appear, from pearls, 
jacinths, and coral, is remarkable, but such substances were retained in 
^e Materia Medica at a much later period. Amongst the drugs, for 
instance, supplied for the voyage of Sir Martin Frobisher, to discover the 
north-west passage, we find the items — " Margarita, coralline, corralli 
ruhili, lapis lazuli," &c>' Amongst remedies obtuned from vegetable 
substances may be here noticed the oils of wheat, ash, and bay, water of 
the roses of Damascus, and wine of pomegranates, &o. The virtues of 
oil of wheat are commended by various old writers, and as late as the 
times of EUsabeth, Lsngham, in his " Qarden of Health," assures ue 
that '* the oyle pressed out of wheat, betwixt hole irons, healeth ulcers 
and wounds,** and he gives a long account of the remedial efficacy of the 
ash. The stiptio and restorative virtues of the pomegranate were in 
high estimation, and the rind, boiled in wine, was used, as Langham 
obaenrea, in casea of dysentery. The price, however, at which such 
foreign productions were at that time obtained, must have precluded 
their general use ; we find, in the following account, that aii: pomegranates 
cost not less than sixty shillings, besides transport from London. 

In concluding these brief observations we would thankfully eipresa our 
acknowledgment of the friendly courtesy of Mr. Hunter, who, with his 
accustomed kindness, not only afforded every facility in examining the 
documents relating to the close of the career of Edward I., now at 
Carlton Ride, and favoured us with an accurate transcript of those here 
printed, hut permitted us freely to consult the MS. Itinerary of the reign 

* "Rax, Instants festo 3. Joumis Bap- and Cu-dinsls, given in Bymsr, dated at 

tists^ equoi tuoa at lecticam, in qua Carlials, July B, are not " Tcrte Rege," 

deferri propter debilitatem solebat^ ob- and were probably sent in the kin^s 

tnlit in ewleeia oathadnlL" l^vet, ut nuaa after hii departure. Hr. Staven- 

tanra, p. 113. sou'* "Itinvrary" gives July 1, Cald*- 

' These partionlars are ^van from Hr. ootea ; July 3, Kirkandrews j July i and 

Bog's note od Trivet, p. 113, where 6, CaHlsle; July 6, Carlide, Bulgh. 

Edward's departUT* from Carlisle ia said Holmcoltnuo. Some ot these dates ore, 

to have occurred " quinto nonaa Jalii " perhaps, to be explained in like manner. 

(liioorrMtly printed in Walaingham ' Prooeadinga of the Qoipmiaeioners ot 

Jtmii) July 8. Tbe letters to the Pope Beoords, p. 7G. 
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of thKt MVereign, prepared bj tlie Rer. JoMph SteTenaoii, and preBerred 
in that Record Office. That valuable Qompilatioa, although it may not 
be infallibly ooirect, must always prove of great advaotage in the proae- 
coUon of any hbtorical inquiry coDtieoted with the period. — A. W. 

lOMUTE EXPBN8B FACT£ F£B BADULPHm DE BTOKES, CLERICCII HAaNI 
OARDEROBB IIJ.nSTRI8 BEOIS ANGLIE, ANITO BBOKI BBOtS SDITABDI 
FILII RBOtS HBHRIGI IS^iij. 

Johan de Drokeuesford, Osrdein de la Qarderobe le Roy, a Sire Rauf de 
8tok' olerlc' de la grant Garderoba le Roy, aaluz : Pur ce qe Richard de 
MoDtpeillers, Eapecer le Roy, eat aasigne daler vers les parties de Londrei 
pnr aiTerees purveances faire pur la maladie le Roy, sicome II est ptns 
pleinemeot enjoint par lea Fislciensle Roy ; tous maalc' et pri qe de totes 
maneres da purveances qil avera purveu pur la maladie le Boy, Ttnlles 
oconter oveaqe lui ou asaigner autre en voatre leu de ceo faire, et entrer sea 
pareelles en aconte de Qarderobe. Et jeo tous en feral avoir due aUoanoe 
sur vostre aconte. Bt oeste ohoBa en facet a plus en haste qe voos purres, 
sicome vous volex le aancta du corps la Roy. A dien. Bscrit a Neuburghe 
ea Tyndale le jour de la Nativite nostre dame, Ian dn regno le Roy Edward 
Trenle quart (Sept. 8, 1B06}. (In dorao) Uontpeillers. 

lUcardo de Montepesa' pro factura oo. iiij."ij. lb. electuariorum factomm 
de aucra gard', per manus domini J. de Langeford liberautis, prec. lb. lij. 
d.-^ziiij. li. ij- a. vj. den, Eidem pro ovj. lb. di. albt pulveria, prec. lb. ij, 
B. — X. li. ziij. B. Eidem pro diversis suripis, medicinia, unguantia, elect' et 
emplaatris amptia London* per dictum Ricudum pro iufirmitate domini R(^s, 
per preceptum ejuadem, exist' apud Lanrecost et Kariiolum, ut patet per 
porticulas plenius contentas in oedula quam idem Rioardus IJberavit inde in 
Gard', anno presante. — czxii. ti. zvj. s. iiij. d. In oariagio predictarum 
rerum de London' usque Karliolum eundo et redeundo, una cum expenais 
dioti Bicardi querentis predicta eundo et redeundo cum r. equia. — o. a. 
Summa clix. li. ij s. x. den'. — proV. 

[The following particulars are appended to the foregoing entry in the 
account.] 

Anno xiiiiij. et Anno xxiv. apud Landrecost'. 

Propter infirmitatem domini Regis, per ordinacionem Hagistii Nicholai 
de Tyngewyk, pro i. unguento cum aloe cicotrino * et cadmeauri per sex 
vices facto pro tibiis Regis.— li. IJ. 

Item, pro alio unguento de rebus desiccativta cum balaamo, uncias 
sex. — iz. marc. 

Item, pro cironia * fundatis de gummis pro calceis Regis. — cz. s. 

Item, pro balneia de florlbns aromatieia et stufGa herbarum. — ex, s. 

Item, pro oleo de tritico. — xzz. a. 

Item, pro oleo fraxini. — xviij. s. 

Item, pro emplastiis cironeis diatrasooa' hoc (tie) sirocrocium, lb. xx. 
pro Btauro. — iiij. li. 

ltem,de Aquilon. — zxiiij. lb. — zlviij. a. 

Item, pro oleo de terebentino distiUato. — zl. a. 

' Socootrina — "Alloea tyootsmaj" 
aipeiua of JohD, King of Pnnoe, 
Comptca do L'Argaiiteria det Kois da 

Fruo^ p. aia. 

' The import of tha term is doubt- oatioa of these wordi is eioeedingl^ 
fal. Otrtmi or Oiftmti ia pouibl; derivad obscure : the scribe 10*7 bave intended 
from n|f>ti, rriplor, wax, and may denote to write " hoc est." 
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Item, pro nno electtuirio ooDforlKtiTO cum ambra et mnaco, et margftritar' 
et jacinctar' et auro et argento pure lb. Tiii, — Tiii. marc. 

Item, pro BueurosMt'' acuat' cum margnritar' et onraH' uncias iiii. — 

Item, pro nnguentis calidis lb. zvt. — zixii. b. 

Item, pro oleo laurino lb. viii. — sx. s. 

Item, pro aqua rosata de Damasc' lb. zl. — iiii. li. 

Item, pro vino malorum granatonun ix. lb. — Iz. a. 

Item, pro one emplastro pro collo Regis cum ladano* et ambra 
orientali. — li. a. 

Item, pro iiialis granatis vi. — li. a. 

Item, pro ri. unciia dimid. de balaamo ad ccrpiu domini Regis ungn- 
endum. — ziij. li. 

Item, pro pulrero aromatico de aloen, thure et mirra, ad pooeiidum in 
coroora Uegig. — iiii. li. 

Item, pro moeco iii. aooias ad poDendam in naribua Regie. — li. s. 

Item, pro ambra orieotali adpaneodum in oib' Reg^a et in claret', unc' 
zriit. pretinm nnciee j. mare. — xriii. marc. 

Item, per prsceptum domini Regis pro domino Roberto de la Warde qui 
fuit parali^cua.' 

Item, pro zxiTiii. glister'. — Ix. s. 

Item, pro oleo benedicto zii. udo'. — zlviii. ■. 

Item, pro pinguedine caetor' unc' zri. — ilviii. a. 

Item, pro unguent* acuat' cum pulTeribua castorii, et cum pinguedine 
castor', et cum pulvere eufurbeo.' — Ixiz. s. 

Istud unguentura fuit iterum factum pro domino Rege, cum baltomo et 
aloen cicotrino. — Iz. s. 

Item, pro j. electuario precioBO quod TOcatur Djacameron' xii, lb., pre- 
tiom Itbro i. marc. — zii. maro. 

Item, pro cariagio istarum medicinamm de London* usque Karliolum, 
eondo et redeundo, o. s. 

Suroma tI." ziiij. 11. i*j. a. iiij, d. 



' Amongst ipioe* uid drugs luppliad amongst Uis barons prewnt there when 

for tbe uM of John, King of f^cs, Jame> Stuart, "Seueachii d'Escoce," 

daricg his (aptivitj in England, occors iwore fealty to Edward I. on the host, 

— "Pour j, quarteron de lectuaire suoro the holy Gospels, the "CroiB NeytK et 

de rosss, ISd." — Comptee, p. 213, «ur la Blake Bode d'Escoce, et sor plu- 

* Ladanum, AMoror of the Oreeks, a lora autre reliques." — Rymer, vol. L part 
gnmiwia formerly used aa a stimulant ii. pp. 998, 1001. Of the Croii of Qnsy th, 
and in fiimigationB. Ambra orientalia ia or Nejt, donbtlea the "crux dioU 
probably the ttiMop at the Qreeks, sup- Nsoti," brought from the Holy Land to 
posed to be the eiarement of fishea, the Wales by a priest named Neo^ and pre- 
ambergris of madam times, found on the seoted to Edward I. by a secretary of 
sea or on the ooasts in Eastern ports. Prince David, see Hr. Topham'a obaer- 
See Dueange, Qloai. Once. " Ambra eat vations on the Wardrobe Acconnt 23 
Sperma cetl" Rulandi, Lexioon AI- Edw. I.,p. ixiL.and theOlosaary.p. 36fi. 
ohemin. ' Zi^fy$iQr, Euphorhium, spurge, of 

* Bobert de la Wards was itaward of nhich the msdioinal virtues are cited W 
tbe king's houaahold, and had summons Pliny, lib. zzv. c. 7; xztl c 8. It la 
to Parliament amongst the Barons fWim said to have been discovered on Honnt 
28 until 31 Edw. I. (1306). He had been Atlaa by Juba, and the indurated juioe 
In the wan of Scotland, 31 Edn. I. formed a gum like frankincense. See 
Ha ocean amongst the witnoflSM, Pat. Pliny's daaatiption of ita preparation 
M Edw. I. datml at Hewborough. SI Aa- and usM. 
gust (Hymer) : and he was with die king 
at Lanerooat Priory,his name being found 
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^PncRbfngs at tfK iVtitifngs of tftt ^itSatologftal Institute. 

April 3, 1867. 
JosBPH Hunter, Esq., V. F. S. A., in th« Chiur. 

Before opening the re^lar bnaineBS of tho sitting, the Chairman said. 
" fae could not forbear adverting to the great loss which the Institute had 
BQStained since its last meeting, in the death of Mr. J. M. Eemble, who 
was an unfailing attendant, and a xerj frequent contributor of infonnation 
from his ample and varied stories of arohaeological knowledge. There 
were, indeed, few persons to whom the Institute had been mora indebted, 
and he felt confident that all present frould share with him in the regret 
which he himself felt, that we should see him here no more. 

" But it is not within the circle of his associates in this Institute that his 
loss will be felt and acknowledged ; there can he no doubt that throughout 
the realm of Archsolog;, his early and unexpected departure, leariog so 
many works uncompleted after having shown that he could do so much and 
that so well, will be regarded as an event greatly to be deplored. In one 
department to which of late he had chiefly devoted his attention he stood in 
the first rank of those who have attended to it, and here his long residence 
on the Continent, and especially in the northern parts of Qermany, gave 
him advantages which few others have possessed in the acquaintance which 
fae was thus enabled to obtain with the contents of the museums and 
cabinets of earl/ remiuns of people in origin kindred to ourselves, and ia 
opportunities of communication with foreign scholars who had directed their 
attention on the remains of their and our primraval ancestors. He engaged 
in the study of these remains in a philosophic spirit, and there can be little 
doubt that in his Eora Ferales, had he lived to see it issue from the press, 
we should have found that he had done more than had previously bepn 
accomplished, to give this portion of Archieology something of the complete- 
ness and dignity of a science. 

" It is in this department of Archffiology that we have most frequently 
listened to him in this room ; but we should greatly mistake in our estimate 
of his services, if we looked upon him only as one surrounded by celts and 
ancient pottery, or even by the more finished and curious remains which are 
sometimes found in the harrows : with the written as well as the unwritten 
remains of our primteval fathers, he was intimately acquainted, and he will 
for ever take his place as one of the most accomplished Saxon scholars 
which this country has produced. 

" I do not pretend to be able to form a critical estimate of hie literaiy 
power in this department, but it is, I believe, most highly estimated not 
only at home, but among the students of the Teutonic dialects among the 
learned in Europe. Nor am I about to detain you with pointing your 
attendon to many other subjects of antiquarian and historical interest wtij(|)t 
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hare been indebted to hta indaatry or illustrated bj his genius ; but I cannot 
pass to the business of this meeting without slightlj alluding to what he 
was, not so much as a schohir and antiquarian author, but as a man and a 
friend ; to lus agreeable conversation, his friendly diapositioD, and his 
willingness to impart information and to assist other inquirers in their 
researches when he Lad the opportunity of doing so : and I may be excused' 
for mentioning in conclusion one instance of it in which I, then first intro- 
dnced to him, receiTed the benefit of it. It was in the year 1834> He 
was then livmg at Cambridge. I Tiuted the University for the purpose of 
reporting to the Board of Commissioners on the Public Records on the 
amount of manuscript matter in the rarious libraries that would be found 
useful to historical students. Mr. Kemble entered warmly into the object 
of my mission, and I owed to him introductions which greatly facilitated 
my access to some of the libraries. Honour be to his memory ! " 

The Rot. W. Hastinos Kelke sent the following noUces of the ancioat 
encampment, known as Cbouiesbury, In fiuckiDgbanishirei illustrated by a 
ground-plan which is here given. 

" Cbouiesbury, anciently Chelwoldsbury, Is a very small village on tiie 
Chiltern hills, in the county of Buckingham, but within three miles of Tring 
in Hertfordshire. Formerly it was included in the parish of Dmylon 
Beauchamp, but the advowson of Cbouiesbury was given by Maman or 
Hamon Peverell, and William Feverell, about 1091, to the Knights Tem- 
plars. The church, which is ancient, and built of flints, is very small, nave 
and chancel together being only fifty-one feet long, by fifteen feet wide. 

" The Rev. David Roderick, the antiquary and friend of Ur. Leman 
of Bath, was incumbent of Choulesb'ury. He fumished, I believe, the 
account of Cbouiesbury camp for Lipscomb's History, and an account of 
Qrymes Dyke, given in Clutterbuck's * History of Hertfordshire.' In the 
two aocounta of the encampment given by Lipscomb there appears a con- 
tradiction. In one he says the form is oval, in the other, square. In the 
latter no^ce he doubtless includes some earthworks which are evidently 
unconnected with the original camp, which, as clearly shown by the map 
here given, is of oval shape. Instead of there not being two entrances now 
clearly traceable, a careful examination will discover undoubted evidence 
of four. The eastern entrance, which appears to have been the principal 
one, adjoins an ancient road, now called 'The Shire lane,' which runs 
directly down a very deep and remarkable cutting to the Icknield way, 
which passes about three miles, in this direction, from Cbouiesbury, but in 
another direction it is not, perhaps, more than a mile and a half distant. 
Within the area of the camp is an ancient pond, called ' Bury Pond,' and 
also a very small pond, which has apparently been an old well, in which, 
tradition says, is concealed a chest of treasure. 

" Qrymes, Qrymer's, or Qrim's Dyke or Ditch, which passes within a mile 
of Cbouiesbury Camp, between it and the Icknield way, is an ancient 
earthwork, consisting of a trench and bank, which, in the more perfect 
parts, measure about forty feet in width and thirty in depth. Its course may 
still be traced, at intervals, from Verulam to the southern part of Bucking- 
hamshiTe, where it passes along the side of the Chiltern hills, oarefuUy 
maintaining nearly the same distance from their summits, till it reaches the 
Thames opposite Cookham in Berkshire. A few years ago it might have 
been seen in its most perfect state on Wigginton Common, but by a recent 
inelosnre, it has been entirely obliterated there. It is, howeTflr,.to be found 
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ID good preBerration in Tarioua parta, egpecikllj on Berkhameted Common, 
and aloDg old iroodland districts. It caunot have been constructad for a 
road, because it paaaea over hilla too Ligh for carriages ; nor oould it hare 
been designed as a fortification, because the bank is lower and the ditch 
more sbBlloir oter the lower ground. It was poBsibly the boundary hne of 
Bome British kingdom or district." 

The following account of this camp is given hj Lipsoomb, in his 
" History of Buckinghamshire : " — 

" On the northern verge of the pariah (Choulesburj), on the border of 
Drayton Beauchamp, is an anoient Camp of an irregular oval form, occupying 
a portion of level ground on the summit of that branch of the Cbiltem hills 
which is common to the western limits of Herts and the eastern boundary 
of Bucks. The area includes about ten acres, the church and churchyard 
being included within the south-westerD angle of the entrenohtnent. The 
lines consist of a very deep trench and strong vallum or rampart of earth on 
the north, east, and part of the south sides, strengthened by a second line 
at the north-eastern and north-western angles, and also from the south- 
eastern port, in a parallel line along that side, until it disappears near the 
churohyard, part of which seems to occupy the inner bank, as the site of 
the minister's house does likewise the exterior rampart, which has evidently 
been levelled. On the east and west sides or ends of the encampment the 
foss is single ; in some places thirty feet in depth, but towards the south- 
west it is nearly obliterated. 

"In those parts where the trench ia double, the width isaboutequal to the 
depth ; and the ramparts between them, as well as the sides of the ditches 
and verge exteriorly, are covered with trees and bruah-wood, excepting only 
where a narrow approach to the area has been left on the south and west. 
About tlie centre of the north side appears to have been another opening 
but loug disused, so as to have became obscured by trees and bushes ; and 
now, only to be eonjee^rtd one of the origmal entrances. The additions, 
at the anglea on the north-east and north-west, have converted the oval 
form of the entrenchment into an oblong square ; but considerable altera- 
tions having been evidently occasioned by the progress of cultivation, the 
vallum is less distinct at the south-eastern and south-western cornera, where 
the embankments have been reduced and nearly levelled, and the trenches 
filled up ; the appearance on that side is therefore less regular ; the 
trenches, however, remain of considerable depth on the southern face, and 
perhaps partly in compliance with the shape of the hill, form a curve in 
approaching the weat, ao that at that end, the area included within them 
ia much narrower than the oppoute portion. On the north side the con- 
^guous ground is nearly on a level with the area enclosed by the vallum ; 
but on the east and west, where the trench is single but of great depth it 
declines r^idly, On the south, where are two ditches, the ground imme- 
diately contiguous is nearly on a level with the entrenchment, but soon 
gradually declines. Along this part of the camp is the course of an 
anoient road. 

" In form, the whole more nearly resembles the Duiish CampatBratton, 
than most others ; and it agrees in many particulars with the most correct 
descriptions of the military fortifications of that people. Originally it 
appears to have been a single vallum round the top of an eminence, favooring 
the irregularity of the ground. One entrance, or at most two entrances, 
are all that can be traced. Outworks, or an additioual aosular Talhun 
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hftving a double trench, hare been made at the north-weBt and south-east 
angles ; near which the height of the neighbouring ground seemed to 
render such defence Decessary, If an; such works were likewise added at 
the opposite angles, thej are now no longer to be traced ; the contiguous 
ground on the north, remaining in tillage up to the verge of the lines. 
Some suppose this to have been a British town, afterwards converted into 
a military work by the Danes, surrounded by woods, ^and occupying an 
eminence ; but it seems more probably a Danish encampment," ' 

Several other ancient entrenched works eiiat in the same locality. At 
West Wycombe, on a hill, there is a circular camp, with double vallum and 
deep ditch on the east side, and a shallow trench inclosing the remainder. 
There ia another circular camp at Old, or Aid, Hollands, near West 
Wycombe, above the station in Deebcrough Field. Also ancient earthworks 
on the side of the Cbilterns, near EUeaborough ; and a high circular mound 
called Castle Ilill, or Kimble Castle, SO paces in circumfereuce, which has 
been assigned by tradition to Cunobelinus, the 'Cymbeline' of Shakspeoro, 

The Rev. Edward Trollopb sent an account of Saxon interments, found 
in Lincolnshire : — 

" During the year 1856, an interesting discovery was made on the pro- 
perty of T, B. Richardson, Esq., of Hibaldstow, just within the northern 
limit of the parish of Eirton-in-Liadsey, LincolnBhire. Ur. Richardson, 
in making a rood on his land, had occasion to cut through a slightly rising 
mound, situated on a high ridge of ground running north and south through 
the greater part of the county, called the ' Cliff.' Here the labourers 
suddenly turned up a group of dark-grey Saion sepulchral urns, from fifty 
to sixty in number, greatly varying as to size and pattern, but all filled 
with bones. Prom one of them (most unfortunately) a pair of brass 
tweeiers were extracted, for As this article shone when cut with a knife, it 
was immediately pronounced by the finder to be gold, and the doom of the 




urns quickly followed, for henceforth they were dashed to pieces as soon as 
found, in the vain hope of finding more of such golden treasures. Thus 
some fifty of these interesting relics were ruthlesaiy and irreparably broken 
to pieces. Happily, however, the proprietor, when he visited die spot at a 
later hour, was able to rescue seven or eight from destruction. Of six of 
these urns I have been enabled to take drawings, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Richardson, and of the Rev. J. White, of Qrayingham, who directed 

' Lipscomb's Buaka, vol. iii pp. 311 — north to eoutb, soiroundsd hj a double 

816. "At Cboulsabnc;, ia a regular ditch ; probably an sneieut Kitiah towo." 

oblong sqoars camp or tnoch, 28S yards Lf psoomb'a IntroduotioD. [t, xiiL . 
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my attention towards them. A small Tue or driDking^^^p iras found 
within one of the unu, and some thin circnlar pieces of metal in a very 
decayed condition in another (prohabljr BWIn], alao a portion of a comb, an 
object not nnfreqnently found in the Saxon nrae of LiDColnahire, bat nerer 
in an en^re state. I am rotigfied they were deposited in a fragmentary 
condition, and it is possible that the remaining portion was retained by some 
near relative of the deceased as a memento of the departed. 

" On the northern side of the Taset a qaantity of stones were fonnd— 
perhaps connected with the UstriiM, and aboTe them from 4 to 5 feet of 
■oil had been heaped up to form a tumnlas. 

" I also send for the inspection of the Society a drawing of an iiro, pre- 
sented to me by F. Eaton, Bsq. It is of grey earth, and was lately found 
at Ancaster — the Ruman Gaiueruue. It contained tiie burnt remains of a 
human body and the fragment of a comb. Two other combs, represented 
in my drawings, are from the same burial ground." 

Two of these curious combs are hero figured, the portions deficient in 
the originals being indicated by outline, without shading. The perfect 
form of the reliques, of rather unusual character, is thus shown (see wood- 
cuts, orig. size). Combs of very similar fashion occur in the north ofEurope. 
See examples from the Museum at Copenhagen, in Worsaae's " Afbildnin- 
ger," fig. 287. 

A short notice was received relating to recent discoveries of potteries 
near Chepstow, and some specimens of the wares were sent for examination 
by Dr. Ormerod. The site of these works, which are regarded as of the 
Roman period and are interesting, more especially as a fresh instance of 
fictile manufactures in this country in Roman times, is between the tumnluB 
which has been described by 'the learned historian of Cheshire, in the 
Archaeologia, vol. xziz., p. 96, and the cliffs overhanging the Sevom. 
Vestiges of the kiln and numerous remains of vases of various forms hare 
been brought to light ; some portious of ware are glazed, whilst others 
present traces of a certain superficial oolouring, possibly in imitation of the 
imported " Samian " wares. 

A Memoir by Mr. W. S. Walpord was read, — On Tenure Horns ; which 
will be given in this Journal hereafter. 

The Rev. James Raine, Jun., communicated the Original Statutes for 
the Collegiate chnrcli uf Middleham, Yorkshire, founded by Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester. (Printed in this volume, p. 160, ante.) 

An enquiry was made by Mr. PoYHTna whether any measures had been 
taken, on tbe part of the Institute, in regard to the preservation of the 
ancient church at Dover Castle, the demolition of which had, as it was 
reported, been proposed, in order to erect a new garrison church. It was 
stated that for upwards of a year past, the Central Committee bad been in 
communication with the War department on the subject, and that there was 
every hope that the interesting remains of the fabric would ultimately be 
preserved. It had been deemed eipedient, however, for the present to 
defer makmg any direct appeal to Lord Fanmure on the subject, since 
certain information had been obtained, on the renewed rumour of the 
approaching destruction of the ruined church, a few weeks previously, that 
for the present year no such apprehensions need be entertained. 

Prince Alezamdeb Labakoff, in transmitting from Paris a copy of the 
Catalogue of the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, in his collection, and 
of Documents relating to the History of Bothwell, two worka privat^^^ 
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priited at St. Petenbnrgb hj bie directicnu, took occaBion to adTert to 
the intereBt with which he had received a detailed notice of the i 



portraiturea of Mar; Stuart, exhibited in the Moaeum of the Institnte at 
the Edinburgh Meeting. A full account had been transmitted to the Prince 
b; H. Teulet, of the Imperial ArchiTes at Paris, the learned editor of the 
Collections relating to Scottish History, preseired io France, who had been 
present at the Meeting in Scotland. 

The works presented by the Prince ore thus entitled : " Notice aur la 
Collection dea Portraits de Marie Stuart, apparteaant au Prince Alexandra 
LabanofF, pr^^de d'un Resom^ Chronologiqne. — Fi^ea et Documents 
reUtifs au Comte de Bothwell. St. Petersbourg." 1856, 8to. 

It was announced, that in conaequence of the intereat with which the 
numerous portraits of Mary Stuart, and the relica connected with the biatoiy 
of her times, brought together at the Edinburgh Meeting, had been viewed, 
and the liberal offers of many other portruturee for exhibition, which bad 
not been available at that time, it was proposed to form a further display 
of paintings and engraved portruts of the Queen of Scots, in the apart- 
ments of the Institute, during the month of June. 

Mr. ALLiiiaHAK, of Reigate, communicated a singular document, being 
a license to Henry Shove, an inhabitant of Nutfield, Surrey, to absent him- 
self from his parish church. In consideration of the impassable state of the 
roods. This privilege was conceded for a term of twelve jeors. Mr. 
Honter observed that no license of a precisely similar nature had fallen 
under his observation. The Very Rev. Dr. Rock stated, that in the Xlllth 
and XlVth centuries such a privilege had been granted not nnfrequenlly, 
in cases where parishioners resided at long distancea from their church. 
Mid-Lent Sunday was termed "Mothering-Sunday,'' as it is said, beeause 
on that day all were required to be present at their mother church. The 
document preserved in Mr. AJlinghom's possession is in the following terms : 

Omnibus Christi fidelibua ad quos liters noetrie testimoniales pervenerint, 
sou qnoB infrascripta tangunt sen tangera poterint quomodolibet in futumm, 
Robertus Mason, legum Doctor, Vioarins in apirltualibus generalis 
Reverendi in Christo Patris el domini, domini Kichardi, pennisiione divina 
Winton' Episcopi, necnon officialis venerabilis viri, domini Archidiaconi. 
Sarr', principalis legitime constitutus, salutem in domino sempitemam, ao 
fid em indubiam presentibus adhibendam. Cum coram venerabili viro 
Mogistro Willielmo Merricke, legum Doctore, Surrogate nostro, nnper 
allegatnm sit ez parte disoreti viri Henrici Shove, de Nuttfeild in Comitatu 
Suit', yeoman, domum solitte suie hahitacionis non solum distare tria fera 
miiliaria ab ecclesia de Kuttfeild predicto, verum etiam viam inteijacentem 
(tempore presertim hmmali] adeo inviam et inacceseam esse, ut ipse una 
cum sua familia ad eandem ecclesiam ad mahitinaa preoea audiendas 
acoedero, ac illinc domum revertera, oo ad ecclesiam predictam antequam 
respertina officia celebrentur redire, nullo modo valeat, eicat de jure reqni- 
ritur ; camque sit iusuper ex parte sua allegatnm viaa inter eandem auam 
domum et Ecclesiam de Horley, in eodem Comitatu Snrr', non solum esse 
magis perrios sed multo etiam breviores ; Sdatia igitur not, Jtidiceni ante- 
dictum, propter causas prediolas aliasqae nos in hac parte epecialiter 
moventes, dedisse et concessisse (prout per presentes damns et concedimus) 
prefato Henrico Shove, sunque familin pro tempore existenti, facultatem 
et licenciam ad Ecclesiam de Horley predicto libere accedendi ; ibidemque 
dirinaa preoea et conciones audiendi, aliaqae omnia divina ofGoia iludem 
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peragendi, a tempore in tonipus, quamdiu ipse degerit ia eodem domo : Sab 
hfto lamen lege et conditioue, quod dictus Henricus Shove Buaque toU 
fainilia quater quotanniB Ecclesjam suam de Nuttfeild predicto odibunt, 
ibidemque teraporibuB a lege conBtitutis Bacrom Eucbariitiam a (mcorio 
eraBed) Restore sito Curato ejuadem Beclesis recipient, Bicut ad id sunt de 
jure aatricti ; ac omnia onera eidem Ecclesira neceHBaria eisque incnmbeDtia 
prompte Bublbunt, ao duIIdid inde EccleBisa de Nuttfeild predicto, rel 
Reotori aut Cnrato ejusdem pro tempor« eziatenti, oriatur prejuditium. 
Lieebit autem Cnrato {vicario written over tbe liue) qui pro tempore fuerit 
Eocleaite de Horley predicto sub eadem conditione raortuos sepelire, et in- 
fantea « dicta famitia baptisare, quoties erit oblata occasio (aalvo semper 
jnre Eccleaim de Nuttfeild predicto). Yolumus autem banc noatram 
Lieenciam per spatium solummodo duodecim annorum jam prozime futn- 
rorum poat datum preBcutium, et non ultra, firmun remanere. In cnjus 
rei teatimoniuni aigillum noatrum quo in similibuB ati solemus preseotibua 
appoai fecimna. Dat' Ticesimo octaro die menais Jonii, Anno Domini 
llillesimo Sexcenteaimo TriceBimo prime. 

Nicolaus Sbeppard. 
(L. 8.) (tigillwn deett.) 

Vatttpxttiti xtiB tIBorU ot Utt eptaUtV. 

Bj Mr, Hekrt L&ing, of Edinburgh. — A collection of casta from celt- 
moulda of stone, and aereral very rare typea of tbe wcapona and other ancient 
retica of atone, found in North Britain. Theae caats, which are formed 
with great perfection, maj be purchased from Mr. Laiug, 3, Elder-street, 
Edinburgh. Amongat tbo moulds may particularly be noticed two for the 
manufacture of bronze socketed celta : they are Taluable eiampleB, on 
account of the two moieties of the mould haTJug been in both instaoces pre- 
served : more commonly, only a single portion of such a mould bss been 
discovered. The moulds in question were found in the pariah of RoBskeen, 
Roas-shire, near a large aepulchral caim : thej are figured in Dr. Wilson's 
Prehistoric Annals, p. 224. 

fij the Rer. Grevillb J. Chbbteb. — A diak of bone, the upper face 
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ornamented with engraved circles, forming a figure with six cuipings. 
Diameter, li inch ; thickness, ^ inch. It was found in the Isle of Aran- 
more, on the west coast of Connemara, and had doubtless been used aa a 
piece for tbo game of tables, or draughts. Diaks of bone, of li 
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ohkracter, and probably for rimilar uses, IiA*e been brought noder 
the notice of the Institute on several occaaions. Thoie here figured were 
found at Linoolo with Roman romains, and hare been regarded bj aome 
antiquariea as relics of the Roman period. They are probably of a 
later age. 

A penanuular bronie object, rprobablj part of a brooch or bucUe, 
found at Bedford ; a knife-handle of the XlVth century, representing a 
female holding a falcon on her left hand, sculptured with coniiderabla 
taste ; a six-foiled bronie brooch ; and a spoon of base metal ; — these 
three relics vere found at Winchester. 

By Mr. G. Bish Webb. — A bronie socketed celt, described as found in 
the Thames, near Staines ; and a glass ampulla, 3 inches in height, dis- 
corered near the same place, in railway cuttings. 

By Mr. W. F. TBaKOR. — A drawing, by Uajor Beauchamp Walker, of an 
inscribed Roman monument in the court-yard of the mosque at Ismid, 
{IfieomedMt), in Anatolia, the ancient seat of the kings of Bithynia. It 
resembles the upper portion of an altar with a cavity, or /ocu«, the base 
being concealed in the ground — it may, however, have been the pedestal of 
a statue. On one side is the following inscription to Constantino the Qrent, 
who died at tiiis very place, a.u. 337 : — 

OPTDIO - BBNIOmGaillO - QTE. 

PKINOIPI ■ FLATIO ■ TALERIO. 

COHSTAKTIHO ' NOB ' OAESAHI. 

flBRHAiriCO - MAX ' G0H8 ' OOLOHIA. 

MICOKBOEJialVM • D ■ N • « CfilVS, 

The remainder is illegible. Major Walker staled that many similar 
reroaini might doubtless be found at lamid. The town presents innume- 
rable fragments of marble, columns and slabs, built into the modern houses, 
and he saw a stone-cutter busily engaged in cutting a tomb-stone out 
of a marble block, evidently of the Roman age. 

Major Walker sent also drawings of a metal crucifix picked up on the 
field of Inkerman, Nov. 5, 1S54, and a small metal tablet, with the figure 
of a saint, found at Alma. The figure of our Lord, on the former, is ac- 
companied by inscriptions and sacred symbols very rudely designed ; angels, 
the Holy Dove, and the symbols of the Passion, in the usual fashion of 
Greco-RuHsian objects of this class. 

Mr. Edward Falkbkek exhibited the original surveys of Epbesus, and 
illustrations of the vestiges of the ancient grandeur of that ancient city, 
prepared for his forthcoming work—" Epbesus and the Temple of 
Diana." The plans, corrected by actual measurements, sho«, for the 
first time, with the accurate detail which the importance of the remains 
deserve, the iohnography of that remarkable locality, the ancient port, 
the agora, forum, theatre, stadium, and vestiges of other monuments; 
thetombs,the " Cave of the Seven Sleepers," £e. Mr. Falkener brought 
also for inspection views of the exterior and interior of the Mosque at 
Aiaslik, near Rphesus, a structure of remarkable arebitectural features ; 
of the picturesque Turkish cemetery near Epbesus, and other drawings 
illustrative of the enhjeot of his monograph, shortly to be published.* 

> This work will be prodnoed b; lub- Editor of ths ■■ Huneum of Claiaicil 
nn.TrUbiui'; Hr. Falk- Antiquities," and ■• the antiior of other 

ntoaralieeologittsM tha vsluabU pnblioaUona. 
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Mr. Falxeheb produced also the com or oabiset of eboDj, originftU; 
in the poBseuion of CbariM I., uti in which & limaing hj Peter OlirAr, after 
TitiftD, had once been placed, amongst the coUeotiooB of art formed by thftt 
king. The cabinet is formed with panelled doors, as a protection to the 
painting when suspended on the wall: it measures 11^ inches bjr 9; 
and on the back may be seen the brand-mark of the rojal collection — 
C. R- with a crown. A paper is also attached to the back of the 
cabinet, with the following memorandum b; Abraham Yanderdoort, who 
was keeper of the king's cabinet at Whitehall — "9 Hind shelf of 
hie Mj- Cab' room Cubbards in y" Wh. Hall. 1639, 0. f. 6. 0. f. 9," 
signifying the meaeorement of the limning, namely, 6 inches by 9. In 
Vanderdoort'a catalogue of the collection of Charles I., preserred amongst 
the Aahmolean MSS., and publi^ed in 1757, from a transcript by Vertne, 
the following entry occurs (pp. 32, 35) : — " Here followeth the fourth book 
of the King s limned pieces and pictures, being No. 10, that are kept in hia 
Uajesty's new erected Cab't room within the cupboards at this present time 
at Whitehall [c. 1639], whereof ten limned pieces are in double shutting cases 
with locks and keys, the particulars thereof specified as foUowa.— No. 9. 
Done by Peter Oliver after Titian. — The great limned piece, done upon the 
right light, ninth ; lying along, a naked woman on her back, where by the 
chamber afar off is a little waiting woman kneeling, taking something out 
of a chest ; another waiting woman coming after bringing along a piliow ; 
whereof my Lord Chamberlain hath the principal in oil colours ; the limned 
piece being dated 1638." The ori^ual painting of this subject by Titian 
is in the Tribune, in the Gallery at Florence, The ebony case and liokning 
enclosed in it appears to have remained in the Royal Collection subsequently 
to the dispersion of the principsl works of Art in possession of Charles I., 
and is thus described in Vertue's Catalogue of Pictures in Queen Caroline's 
closet at Kensington, taken by him in 1743. — " No. 50. In a black ebony 
case with folding doors, a limning of Venus lying on a couch : otU of 
K. Charki I. cabinet. After Titian by Peter Oliver." This case was 
recently purchased at an auction in London. The limning having unfortu- 
nately been removed from it, Mr. Falkener had supplied its place by a 
beautifnl drawing of a Crucifixion, from the Jacob's Kirehe at Lubeck. 

By Mr. W. Burosb. — A drawing of the silver hen with six chickens 
feeding around her, presented by Theodetiuda to the church at 
MoQsa. See the Memoir by Mr. Surges, p. 16, ante. The eye of the 
hen, which is of life size, is set with an antique intaglio ; a figure 
standing. Also an impression from an antique intaglio on the cross of 
BerengariuB at Monca ; a warrior holding a spear. 

By Mr. J. H. Lb Kedx. — Drawings of various Roman inscriptions from 
the Roman Wall, and sculptured stones. Drawn by John Carter, in 1795. 
A coloured representation of a Mosaic pavement found Oct. 15, 1782, under 
the cellars of a house at Leicester. The subject is a man standing near 
a stag, which he apparently is leading by a cord, and in front is a 
winged boy. This pavement has been figured in Nichols' History of 
Leicestershire. 

By the Rev. Edward Wjltos. — A small ancient spoon of silver, lately 
found in digging foundations for the new Market House at Deviies, near 
the Bear Inn, 

By Mr. W. J. Bbrnbabd Smith. — Four beanUfiil weapons, consisting of 
a Persian battle-aie of steel, with engraved handle, the blade perforatad 
with a quatcefuil ; a Turkish martel, the head inlaid with brasSf oma- 
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mented with pnoched markings ; a Feraian battle-axe of steel cased with 
silver richly engravod and parcel-gilt. The haft contains a knife screwed 
into it. Also a German mazouelle of steel, the head elaborately formed 
with six crocketed blades, each of them pierced with a trefoil ; the haft is 
a square bar of steel, twisted spirallj and furnished with an heiagonttl 
guard for the hand. This beautifultj- wrought specimen of metal-work 
iB of the fifteenth century. 

May 1, 1857. 
OcTATioa MOROAK, Esq., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Rot. J. W. Ddnm, Yicar of Warkworth, communicated the following 
particulars regarding a sepulchral cist found recently at Amble, Northum- 
berland, near the mouth of the river Coquet : — A long upright stone waa 
noticed, in " winning stones " near the shore, standing out of the shale to 
the height of about 14 inches. AlongMde this stone was a large unwronght 
slab, which was found to be the covering of a grate, coutaining a skeleton, 
lying on its left side, with the bead to the S. W. : the knees raised, and 
the right arm thrown back. On either side, on a line with the elbows, 
alood an um. One of these crumbled to pieces ; the other bad been pre- 
serred, and was in the possession of Ur. T. G. Smith, of Togstone,' on whose 
-estates the discorery took place. (See woodcut.) The um resembles that 
found at Hawkhill, neaf Lesbury, now in the museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle, and other sepulchral uma found in the district. 
It contained a small quantity of dark earth. 

The grave appeared to have been dug out of the friable shale which lies 
upon the harder rock. It was composed of four Nde.stones, closely backed 
up with stones roughly broken. The ends were over- 
lapped by the sides. The grave lay S. E. and N. W., 
and measured as follows: — Depth, 18i in.; width, 
26 in., and length, at bottom i ft., at top 3 ft. 4 in. 
The bottom of the grave was covered, to the depth of 
about i inch, with dark unctuous earth. Amongst 
the rubbish forming the filling up of the sides was 
found a piece of silex, which may have served as an 
arrow-head (see woodcut), and in the S. W, comer 
of the grave was placed a large, smooth cobble- 
stone, of irregular form, measuring about 6 inches by Fngnunt of Flint 
5, the weight being 4i lbs. It was conjectured that '-■"'.'H" 

it might have formed a sort of rude weapon. The slab projected on all 
sides beyond the grave, and the upright stone first noticed was set up, 
not at one of the ends, but along its length. 

The skull must have been very characteristic from the unusual lowness 
of the frontal region, the striking development of the occipital portion of 
the head, and the great width and length of the lower jaw. The teeth are 
s<ud to havo been regular and quite sound. The thigh bone measured 19^ 
in., indicating that the deceased had been a man of large siie. 

The um is of a light claj colour, and measures in height, 8 in. ; depth, 
7^ in. ; diameter, 5^ in. It is ornamented with ligiag scorings, alter- 

■ This fine example of tlia highlv or- land by Ur. Smith, and is preserved in 
namented Kortbumbrian anu lus been his Qraca's Musaum si 4h)ww Cutla. 
preaented to the Duke of Nortbumber- . v.CiOOQIC 
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nately with dotted and upright, or Bometimea slantiDg lines, and the mot- 
inga are contioued over the edge of the rim, as niaj he QBuallj noticed in 
urna found in Northumberlaad, and those of similar faahton, accotnpaojriDg 



Bapulchnl Vm, found at Anbtd NocthuiuberiuuL 

early buiiale in the touthera parts of Scotland. The massive atone noticed 
hj Mr. Dunn, if in fact to be regarded as intentionally depoHJted in the 

frave, may have been thua preserved aa having occasioned the death of the 
eceosed. 
Mr. Albert Wat offered some observationa on the remarkable relic of 
Roman timea in Britain, knowa as " The Rudge Cup," which was exhi- 
bited by permisaion of the Dolce of Northumberland. The tracea of the 
preservation of thia cup had for some time been lost, until it waa happily 
brought to light again very recently, in the possession of his Qrace, at 
Northumberland House. The cup waa found in 1725 on the atte of a 
Roman building at Rudge Coppice, near Froxfield, aiz miles east from 
Uarlborough, Wilts. The discovery occurred in the course of excavations 
made by direction of the Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somerset, 
Knd by creation in 1749 Earl of Nortbumberiand. The Earl took an active 
part in promoting the taate for antiquarian pursuita which aroae at that 
time : he was the patron of Stukeley, and succeeded Le Neve, in 1724, as 
President oF the Society of Antiquaries, an office which he retained till the 
close of his life. Lethienllier atatea in a letter to Hr. Wiae, dated Ifay 25, 
1726, that Lord Hertford had given him an account of the diacoveriea 
made during the previoua year at Rudge: — " A farmer having noticed 
some foundations through a Urge tract of ground, his Lordship immediately 
ordered some laboorers to search among them, and it was not long before 
tiiey came to a teasellated pavement, 17 ft. long, and 15 ft. wide, of which 
a drawing has been taken and aince engraved. Not far from the pavement 
a well was discovered, but filled with rubbish ; in the clearing of wUoh. 
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thej fotmd Beveral bonea of beastB, four or five huniAn skeletoni, and Bomo 
medals of the lower empire ; but, what ia most curious is a brass cup, 
about 4 in. in diameter, aud 3 deep. The outside of it is wrought, and has 
been enamelled with red, blue, and green."* Lethieullier proceeds to 
describe the inscription. Horsley, in his " Britannia Romana, ' published 
in 1732, first published representations of the Budge Cup, of which he girea 
three views, with a statement of the opinions of Gala and Baron Cleik 
regarding it. (Inscriptions, Wiltshire, No. 75, and p. 329.) '■ Though the 
print of this antique cup (Horslej remarks] was but in few hands before, 
yet his LordBbip, out of his great humanity and strict regard to go<Ml letters, 
readily consented to have it inserted in this collection, and favoured me 
widi a sight of the original. The bottom of the cup is broken off from it, 
but is jet also in his Lordship's possession." 

The inscription around the rim of the cup presents five names of places 
which, although not hitherto satiBfactorilj identified, are undoubtedly 
Stations either on the line of the Roman Wall in Northumberland, or 
adjacent to it. This difficult question will no doubt be fullj discussed in 
the " Corpus Insoriptionum per Lineam Volli," to be published bj the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, under the editorial care of Dr. Col- 
lingwood Brace, and of which the numerous requisite illuBtrations have been 
liberally contributed by the Duke of Northumberland. It will suffice hers 
to {pre tho precise reading of the inscription as follows — a ■ uaib aballava 
TXELODVX OAHBOOLAHB BAHKA. Some troocs of enamel may be perceived 
in the cavities of the work ; the colours being a dull red, pale greenish blue, 
and full smalt bine. The process of art ie the ehamplevi, of which few 
examples of that early period exist ; (he vase found in one of the fiartlow 
tunuli bemg that most worthy of mention.* 

The Very Rev. Dr. Rock observed that in the Musenm of the Collegio 
. Romano at Rome, there are three singular silver vessels of cylindrical form, 
resembling milliary columns, each of them engraved with the Itinerary of 
the stations between Cadiz and Rome. They had been found in 1852 in 
the " Aequo Apollinari," the ancient baths of mineral water at Vieoretlo, 
with numerous votive vasea of great beauty, medals, and other relics, 
which had been thrown into the reserroir of the baths, doubtless, as em voto 
offerings to Apollo and the Nymphs who presided over the waters. This 
discovery has been rotated by the Padre Marohi, and the cups are figured 
in his Memoir, " La Stipe trlbutata alia Divinita delle Acque Apollinari." 
Rome, 1852. The fact that the Rudge cup had been found in a well might 
poBwbly be significant of some similar eulttu of divinities associated in 
ancient times with springs and waten. 

Another remarkable illuBtration of the usage of throwing votive offerings 
into springs of water is supplied by the discovery of the temple of the 
QoddesB Sequana, frequented for the cure of all diseases, near the sources 

* Hoore'i "Ancient Wilts," toL iL p. Pophom of Litt1«oote Park. Chmgh, in 

I!S, from MSS, CoUaotians mode by his sdidon of "Cundec," vol. J. p. ISS, 

LethieulUer. Sir Hinhard remarka that ed. 1800, gives 1738 as the 7«ar when 

thlscuriouBcnpitillreinaiiiBpreBerTed by Mr. Qe<»ga found the pavament. Qou^ 

the Duka of NortbumberlBCd. He gives hu a figure of the cap, a copy from 

_ ._...__ jjI jj^ copied from Horsley's. 



a repraatntBtion of iC, copied from 
Honiej, and a plate of tbs pavemeat 
ditoovsrsd and laid opeu in 1 72S, by Hr. 
Wlllism Qeorga, who wsa itawud to U 



vsse in this Joaiaai, vol. xiL p. ilS. 
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of the Seine ; ud of the large deposit there found of ex voto offerings ftod 
medals enclosed in an oyoid vase, inscribed ntx seqtaxa (ne).' 

Dr. BniBT, of Bombaj, obserred in regard to the bow of horn, stated to 
hare been found in the Cambridgeshire fens (described in this Journal, 
Tol. ziii. p. 412), and sent bj Mr. G. P. Mintj for his eiamination, that it 
oloselj resembles in form the boir used in Northern India, similar to the 
Parthian bow, and that represented in Greek sculptures. The bows of that 
district were occasionallj' formed of a single horn, and the horns of the 
Indian buffalo are of sufficient length to supply material for such a bow as 
that exhibited. He inclined to beliere it of Oriental origin, although pos- 
sibly of considerable antiquity. The bows made in Bombay are formed of 
hnffolo-hom and bamboo in thin slips bound ikilfnlly together ; the horn 
being visible at the extremities only.' 

The Rev. H. T. Ellaooube communicated a notic6 of an ancient bell, 
now in the church of Scawton, near Helmsley, Yorkshire. It had been 
regarded with interest, from the supposition that it might be the same bell 
which was remoTed by the monks of Byland Abbey to the chapel built at 
Scawton by Abbot Roger, according to the narrative of Philip, third abbot 
of Byland, from statements which he hod received from Roger and th« 
senior members of the fraternity. (Sugdsle's Hon. vol. t. p. 3S1, new 
edit.) It there appears that Abbot Roger, considering the perils and diffi- 
coltiea of access to the mother church of Byland, which distressed the 
inhabitants of Scawton, obtained permission from Henry, Archbishop of 
York, in 1146, to build a ohspel there ; and on its completion, vestments, 
service-books, font, and all necessaries having been provided, — " praecepit 
abbas R. Landrico de Agys cellarario sue, quod cum omni festinatione ae 
reverentia, ac sine mora, minorem oampanam dicte matricis eeolesin 
Bellalandte in plaustro portari faceret usque ad dictam filiam auam de 
Scawton featinanter." The bell now to be seen there is of remarhahlj 
fine tone ; it measures 16 inches in height ; the surface is very smooth, 
not corroded, but slightly oxidised. Around the upper part of the bell 
there is an inscription in so-called Xiongobardic character — >{( caupana ' 
BBATE ■ UASiE, a florid letter M. being introduced between each of the words 
in place of a stop. On the lower part of the bell appear the letters a.v.k.r. 
with the initial M. as before, and a bell-founder's device in the form of an 
escutcheon, upon the bordureof which is inscribed — liiJOBAKirES copoRAr 
KB FEOIT. The device is composed of a crosier in pale, between a pestle and 
mortar on the dexter side, a bell and a two-handled tripod pot on the sinister 
side. It has been suggested that the letters around the lower rim may 
signify — Ave Virgo Cell Regina Uaria — the third character being possibly 
aC, 

It seems certun, irom sketches of the device and inscriptitms which 
accompanied these observations, that the bell can have no clum to be 
regarded as a relic of the Xllth century. It was more probably cast in 
the XVtb, or, at the eariiest, the XIYth century. The occurrence of the 
mortar amongst the bellfounder's devices recalls the beautifully wrought 
mortar of the Infirmary of the Abbey of St. Mary at York, now preserved 

< Bavne NDniism.Belgs,tom. ii. p.lSE. IndiA: Proceedings Soc Antiqn. Soot. 

' 8e« tho Notice of s Uemoir by Dr. voL L p. 237, and Hr. Syer Cuming'a ms- 

Baiat on tba Scythian Bowi and Bdvi of moir on weapoiu of bora ; Joxaiul Ardi. 

the Andenta oomtand with thoM of Auoo., vol. ilL p. El. 

, V, Google 
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in tlie UnBeum of tbe Philosophical Soeiet; of that city. It is of bell- 
metal, and bean the following inscriptiotiH (here printed iit extenso) : — 
-(- Uortarium aancti Johannig ErangeliBte de Jnfinnaria Boate Marie Ebor'. 
-|- Frater Willelmus de Touthorp me fecit, a.d. uccctui." — This inscrip- 
tion supplies CTidence that the mechanical arta, sueb aa that of casting in 
metals, wei-e practised bj the members of confentual estahliahments ; and 
the crosier which occurs on the device of John Copgraf may very prohably 
indicate that, althoagb not, perhaps, like " FraUr Johannes de Touthorp," 
a member of such a body, he may have pursued his craft in connection with, 
or witliin tbe precincts of, one of the great monastic institutions of 
Yorkshire. 

Mr J. H. Le Eeux commnnicated an account of the curious pointings on 
oak panel which existed in the church of Ingham, Norfolk, and of which 
he hrought drawings executed by John Carter, in 1787. A minute 
description of the snbjecta was also read, being a letter addressed to Carter 
by Mr. Penn, the Norfolk antiquary. The very Rer. Dr. Rock pointed out 
that these paintings represent certain incidents in the legend of St. Nicholas 
of Uyra ; especially his charity in rescuing the three damsels, whom their 
father, being reduced to poverty, was about to abandon, an act which caused 
hia being regarded as the patron of children ; and his miraoulons preserra- 
tion of tbe ship in bis voyage to the Holy Land ; on which account he 
became tbe patron of seafaring persons. The date of the paintings appeared 
to be early in tbe XlVth century. The same subjects are sculptured on 
the font in Winchester Cathedral.' The drawings exhibited had formed 
part of tbe valuable topographical collections in the possession of the late 
llr. Britten. 

Hr. OcTAViUB MoROAK, M.P., comronnieated notices of certain social 
nsages in olden times, and of tbe various appliances for " Gating and 
Drinking ;" and gave some curious iUustrationa of ancient housekeeping 
from the treatises by Oervase Markham and other writers once highly 
esteemed. 

The Prince Alexakdek Labakoff presented to the Institute an impres- 
aioD of the Portrait of Uary, Queen of Scots, engraved by Pannier, from a 
painting in the Prince's collection at St. Fetershurgh. This portrait is on 
panel, and considered to be contemporary with the times of Mary, who is 
represented seated, her hands resting on the arms of tbe chair. The 
features closely resemble those of the portrait formerly in St. James's 
Palace, attributed to the year 1580, and engraved by Vertue in 1735. A 
special expression of thanks to the Prince was voted for this valuable 

firesent, and announcement was made that at the ensuing meeting a col- 
ection of portraits of Mary Stuart would be brought before the Society. 

Mr. SiLviN stated some particulars in addition to his former notice of 
the discovery of an engraved leaden plate at Holy Island, during the works 
of restoration recently completed under his direction, by aid of a grant appro- 
priated to tbe purpose by Qovemment (See Vol. liii. of this Journal, 
p. 411). The leaden plate was brought by Mr. Salvin, through the permis- 
sion of the Hon. C. A. Gore, Commissioner of her Majesty's Woods and 
Land Revenue. It has subsequently been deposited in tiie Museum of the 

' Sae the Deecriptive Account of tha notice in Qent. Hag, vol. 83, iL p. 17. 

Antiquitiea in the Muunm of tbe York- ■ Uiluer'a Hiit of WinohMter, vol. iL 

shire Pbilosophical Society, b; tha Rev. p. 79, 

C. Wellbelovod, p. 8tt ; and Mr. Hamper's ( "~ ,-,,-,,-il,-. 

VOL. xtv. D„j , < .aSa"t>g"- 
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Society of Antiqusries of Neweutle-apon-Tyne. Tbe piftte is in remftrliabla 
preHerrfttion : it toeasurce llf inches by4f inches. An accurate facsimile 
of the inscription has been supplied b; Mr. tTtting. It records the remoTal, 
in 1215, of the remains of " tres monachi," SilTcster, Robert, and Heliu. 
" ab orto monacomm," the position of which, or the cause why their 
bodies had been there deposited, has not been ascertained : — anmd ; hcc° 
iy" : TRAN8LATI tSTHT I iSTi : III : u°i : BiLVESTEB : kob't' : hblias ; ab ; 
OBTO : uonacor' : i» : h'o : locv. Mr, Solvin produced a plan of the 
oooTentual cbnroh, showing the precise position in which the interment was 
found at a short distance from the east end of the choir. The discorerj 
occurred in forming a sank fence on the North and East sides of the 
bnitdings, to prevent any damage from cattle pastured there. It has been 
conjectuml that the three monks may have been temporarily interred m the 
eonTontual " ort-yard," on account of HOma offence for which tbur re"*"'"" 
were not permitted to be deposited forthwith in the usual cemetery 



VntiqvUiti HnH ECSatiid of Krt CrftS&itOl. 

By the Ditkb of NoRTnmfBEitLANS.' — A collection of drawings of ancient 
remains, casties and churches in Northumberland, being portion of an 
extensive series in course of preparation nnder his Grace's direction by 
Mr. Wykeham Archer. They comprised views of the remarkable roclu 
at the Rowting Linn, near Doddington, and near the earthworks at Old 
Bewick, incised with curious symbols, concentric circles, and other 
markings of unknown import. The remains of a circle of stones on Dod 
Hoor, near Doddington ; and some vestiges of the same period on 
Wrangham Moor. The interesting Norman church at Rock ; Wark- 
worth chnrch, and the cross-legged effigy there to be seen, attributed 
to Sir Hugh de Morwick ; the arms upon the shield are not, however, 
those assigned to that family. The church of St. Gregory at Kirk 
Newton, near Tevering, u little building presenting some unusual arebi- 
teotural features, and occupying the site possibly of the primidve place 
of worship there established after Faulinns preached the Gospel in that 
district, and baptised numerous converts in the adjacent river Glen. A 
mdely-sculptured tablet of the Offerings of the Wise Hen still exists in 
the church. Of this, aa also of the supposed remains of the residence 
of the Saxon kings immediately beneath the entrenched works on the hill 
called Tevering Bell, Mr. Archer has made careful drawings. This place, 
distant about five miles from Wooler, has been considered to be the 
" Adgefrin," where, according to Bede (B. ii. c. 14), Paulinus came with 
King Edwin in the VJIth century, and remaining some IJme at the royal 
country seat, brought the Christian faith into that remote part of Northum* 
bria. Also views of Dunstanborongh Castle, of the Tower on the Bridge 
at Warkworth, and of monastic remains at Amble, near the mouth of 
the river Coquet, subordinate U> Tynemouth Priory, 

In reference to the remarkable incised marks upon the rocks in 
Northumberland, Mr. Wykeham Archer observed that their forms appeared 
to bear considerable analogy with those on a fragment of rock found in 
a tumulus in Cumberland (" Archteologia," Vol. i., p. 112), Such 
incised symbols occur also in the Channel Islands and in Brittany ; and 
some examples had been noticed in Scotland. ,-. , 
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By the Rev. Gbetille J. Chester. — A weapon of Unt, found at Hozng 
in SuSulk, at a spot where seTeral objects of a umilar rudelj-wrought 
character have been found. Two of theae are figured in the " Archieologia," 
Vol. xiii., p. 204 ; and it ia there sUted by Mr. Frere (in 1797) that 
they were found in large numbera at a depth of aboat 12 feet, in a stratum 
of gravelly soil, over which is a bed of sand mixed with shells and marine 
aubstances. The flints were found generally about fire or aix in each squara 
yard, and they were so numeroua tiiat they had been carried away in baskets 
to mend the adjoining road. Fragments of wood, and bones of unnaual 
BiEO bad been found in the same stratum. In form they differ from the 
ordinary stone celt or hammer-head ; they are sharply pointed, and present 
the general appearance of a lance-head ; but the blunt extremity ia usually 
very thick and clumsily worked, wholly unsuited to be adjusted to a haft. 
Ur. Chester confirmed the report, according to the statement of the brick- 
makers by whom the stratum is worked, that very large bones, supposed to 
be of the elephant, were occasionally discovered in the same bed with these 
flint weapons, and that these animal remains were not in a fossilised 

By the Kev. Edward Wiltok. — A small bronze fibula, of slender pro- 
portiona, and probably of Roman workmanship, found on the Wiltshire 
Downs, in the parish of Great Chererell. Numerous fibulee and objects of 
metal are brought to light in the district. A coin of Constantiue and somo 
bones were found near the fibula exhibited, which is bow-ahaped, the aeju 
being formed of the same piece of metal as the bow, the extremity of which 
is twisted in a loop or knot, so oa to give a certain degree of elasticity to 
the fastening. Mr. Wilton desired to invite attention to the proposed publi- 
cation, by 'M.T. Vernon Arnold, of " Illustrations of the Architectural 
features of Edington Church, Wiltshire," well known as a remarkable 
example of the Decorated and Perpendicular styles. 

By Mrs. A. Wtnohah, of Blandford. — Drawing of a massive spiral ring 
of bronze, diameter, about I^ inches ; weight, 5 dr. 10 gr. It was found 
recently, some feet below the surface, in uncultivated down-land near 
Compton and Uelbury Abbas ; a aimilar bronze ring, found in the camp on 
Hod Hill, near Blandford, ia la the collection of Ur. Durden, of that town. 
Alao a drawing of a alight twisted ring of bright mixed metal, almost as 
bright as gold, which was dug up in a garden at Fontmell-Magna, Dorset. 
This pretty little tore-ring measures 1 inch in diameter ; the weight is 
17 gr. Mrs. Wyndhom stated that a large gold ring had been found in 
the pari^ of Motcombe, and is now in the posaeasiou of the Marquis of 
Westminster. The value of the metal, as she had been informed, is 51. 

By Mr. Fitch. — An oval jewelled ornament, possibly a fibula, of gilt 
metal, found near Swaffham. It appears to be of Roman character, but 
some doubt had arisen in regard to its being of Roman workmanship, on 
account of the gilding, which as it had been supposed is unusual in the 
works of that period. An oval fibula, however, of similar size and fashion, 
is figured in Gent. Mag., vol. 58, part ii., p. 702, described ae set with on 
imitative gem resembling an amethyst, shaped nearly to a point, thft 
setting being thickly gilded. It was found with coins of Constantino, 
Probus, Septimiua Severua, and Pertinax, in " Four Acre Honeycoomb," 
in the Parish of Wickbom Brooke, Suffolk, Mr. Fitch aent also a circular 
Roman tpeeulum recently found at Calstor, near Norwich. It was anfor- 
tunatelj broken by the spade at the Ume of discovery. It is of white 
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uetal, ezceediDglj britUe ; it tneaaures aboat four inches in diameter, and 
aroand the rim thero is a row of circular perforatioas closelj set, a feature 
which may be noticed in other Roman ipeevla, such as those found with 
pottery and glass, in 1835, in Dereril Street, Southwark. One of theM 
mirrors, with a portion of its handle, is figured, " Arcbieologia," vol. xsri., 
p. 467. It is now in the British Museum. Tlte marginal perforations occur 
in the elegant mirror found at Pompeii, figured in the Ker. E. Trollope's 
" Illualratiooa of Ancient Art," pi. ii, and in an example in the Copen- 
hagen Museum, precisely similar to .that exhibited by Mr. Fitch, figured ia 
Worsaae's " Afhildninger," No. 292. The compound metal of which these 
tpeevla were formed is supposed to be copper mixed with antimony ; tho 
fractured edges, which are remarkably sharp, show that its colour is reddish 
white. The best tpecula were made, according to Pliny, at Bmndisium. Ia 
1833 a remarkable double mirror was found with Roman nm> at Coddenham, 
Suffolk, the case being ornamented with the head of Nero on one ude, and 
on the roTorse the Emperor addressing the army. This object is figured, 
" Archfeologis," vol. zxrii., p. 359, and is in the British Moseum. 
A mirror with tlie head of Nero is also figured in Moutfaocon. 
Supp., vol. iii., pi. 21 ; and another object of the same class in Caylus, 
" Becuoil," torn, iii., p. 331. In the work last mentioned, torn, v., p. 174, 
ma; be found an account of the analysis of the metals of which Roman 
mirrors were composed ; and in tbe " Hist, de I'Acad. des Inscr.," 
torn, iitii., p. HO, the researcheB of U. Menard on the some subject have 
been published. The form of the Roman tpecultan is usually circular, but 
in the excavations carried out by Mr. Clayton on the hne of the Roman 
Wall in North umberl and, a portion of a tptculum of rectangular form baa 
been found, which is now in his collection at Chestera.' 

By iho Rev. Thokas Hdoo, F.S.A. — A Brank, precisely similar in 
fashion to that exhibited at a former meeting by Mr. Carrington, and 
figured in this Journal, vol. liii., p. 257. It differs from that example 
solely in the forge-mark on tbe band which passes over the head : it is the 
letter H (or possibly H and D combined), instead of the crowned W 
noticed hyUr. Carrington as indicating the date of the reign of William III. 

By Mr. OcTATins Morgan, M.F. — A circular talisman of silver, inscribed 
with mystio symbols, including those of Venus, the Moon, and Libra. 
Around these is inscribed, running spirally — " Accipe mibi petitionem o 
domino : keep me afi tho apple of an eye, hide me under the shadow of thy 
Wings from all evel. Up I>ord and help ui for thou art my strong Rock 
and my Castle. Amen." On the other side is a magic square of forty- 
nine compartments, containing Hebrew characters, the numerical value of 
tlie whole being 1225. The preparation and virtues of these amulets is 
fully set forth by Reichelt, in his treatise " De Amuletis," Strasburg, 
1676 ; and it appears that the silver disc now exhibited is an amulet of 
Venus, made under the infiuence of the Moon and Libra, and efficacious 
against wounds by weapons or firearms. Mr. Morgan subsequently read a 
detailed notice of these amulets, at a meeting of the Sooiety of Antiquariea; 
it is printed in their " Proceedings," vol. iv., p. 86. 

Mr. Morgan brought also a collection of Astronomical and Geometrical 

' A Roman ipeeiJum, with its handle, of the moetings of the Instituta ju 18S0, 
found on the Leiden road, Colsheater, Arch. Joum. vol. vii. p. ST. Sea two ex- 
wiB exhibited by Mr. Whincopp at one amples in Joum. Arch. Ass. vol. v. p. ISfi. 
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Infttniments, cotiaistJng of Astrolabes, Ring-diala, hftngii^-dialB, ivorj 
ViaUtria, and other portable unirerBal sun-dialH, oblique and horizontal. 
Also a solid octagonal dial and a curioua cup^ial. The dates ranging 
from about 1530 to 1730. One of tho ring-dials, or " Journey rings " had 
been formerlj in Mr. Whincopp's Museum, and was shown at a former 
meeting. — A rubbing from the inscribed brass plate on the rood screen at 
Usk, Monmouthshire, as gi?en in the " Archieologia," toI. ii., p. 19, where 
the interpretation hj the learned Dr. Wotton may be seen.' This inscription, 
which commences — "NoleClode" — has never hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained. A Dissertation, accompanied by an engraved representation 
(not Bcrupolously correct) may be found in the Appendix to " Coz's 
History of Monmouthshire," vol. i., p> 418. The original plate measures 
19t in. by 2i in. 

By Mr. J. H. Le Keui. — Drawings and tracings from drawings by 
John Carter, representing varions antiquarian reliques, executed towards the 
close of the last century. Amongst these memorials of objects of interest, 
of which some have subsequently perished, wore, the original colonred 
drawing of the painting in Canterbury Cathedral, representing the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Thomas. This, as also some other subjects, exhibited, was 
engraved by Carter for his " Painting and Sculpture in iSngland." Ancient 
chalices, pontifical rings, with other valuable relics, found in York 
Minster, and now to be seen in the Treasury of that church: — An enamelled 
candlestick of very elegant design, found during the repairs of the Chapter 
House at York, about 1740, and in the possession of Lady Salisbury. It 
is similar in workmanship to that exhibited in the local Museum at the 
Meeting of tho Institute at Winchester, by Mr. Beever, of Ambleside. 
The designs represent birds, flowers, grapes, &c., the enamels b^ng chiefly 
green and white. Date, XVIlh century. The candlesticks formerly in 
the Bemal collection, bearing the name of Sir Thomas More, 1552 
(lot 1305) ore of the same class of enamels, supposed to be of Bnglish 
work, but are wholly diflerent in their form. — Decorative pavement tiles of 
varied colouring, probably Flemish imitations of azvUjot, found near the 
door of the library, at Rochester Cathedral. — The font in St, Gregory's 
Church at Sudbury, with its lofty canopy of wood, elaborately sculptured and 
painted, resembling in form the spire of a church. A second view shows 
the interior of the lower part of the canopy, which opened with folding 
doors, so as to give access to the basin of the font. — The head-piece, formerly 
suspended over the tomb of the Duke of Beaufort, in Wimborne Minster : 
drawn in 1798. — A spar, of the very long-necked fashion of the XVth 
century, found at Hyde Abbey, Winchester. — An iron forked arrow-head, 
" in Capt. Keen's Museum, in Beach Lane, Cripplegate, 1789;" resem- 
bling in form those in Mr. Morgan's poesession, figured in this Journal, 
vol. iz., p. 118. — A set of eleven keys, ingeniously constructed so as to 
fold up into small compass, hinging on one pivot upon which the whole 
turn freely : they were found in the area of the castle. Castle Acre, in 
1783, and were tn the possession of Mr. J, Fenn, the Norfolk antiquary. — 
A rondache formed with concentric rings of iron, in the collection of 
Mr. Fenn. It resembles that in possession of Gen. Vernon, at Hilton Park, 
figured in this Journal, vol. vii., p. 181. The diameter measured about 
14 inches. " East Dereham, 1786." — A singular piece of armour, pro- 



' See klso Cundan's Britannia, ed. Qough, vol \m. p. IK 
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b&bljf Orient&l, a Bcu11-cap, described as formed of eight plates of steel, 
fasteued together with leather thongs ; !t had a projecting ornament on tlie 
crown of the head, to which was appended a tassel. In possession of 
Hon. H. Walpole, 1789. 

Mr. C. E. Lose, bj kind permission of Mr. Mortimer Dnimmond. 
exhibited two silver drinking cups, now in possession of that gentleman, and 
fonoerij belonging to Lyons' Inn. They bear inscriptions which record 
their presentation to that Society, in 1580, hj Giles Alington, the 
Treasurer. The form of these pieces of ancient plate is peculiar ; they 
resemble bottles, wide-mouthed and short-necked, with two plain handles. 
The height is 5 inches ; diameter of the mouth 21 inches. They are 
engraved with the following arms — Quarterly, I. a bend engrailed between 
six billets (AUington) : 2. three covered cups, (Argentine) : 3. six birds 
(usually blazoned as eagles) n canton ermine, (Fiti-Symon) : 4. pec fesse, 
a pale countercbanged, three griffins' heads erased (Gardener). A crescent 
charged with a martlet, as a difference. Crest, on a helm a talbot ermine. 

Motto HON - FOTR - HAIHE. Tho inscription is BB follows, {- EX DOHO ■ 

SoiDn - ALIN6T0K ' TBESAVRAK ' HOsF ' LEOKiB ■ 1580. The Assay marks are, 
the leopard's head, lion passant, on one cup the Roman capital D. (1581) on 
the other the Soman capital N. (1590). It thus appears that one of the 
cnpe was made in the year after the donation by the Treasurer to the Society, 
the other not until ten yenrs later, although probably with the monies given 
for the purpose at the earlier period recorded on both the cups. Mr. Morgan 
remarked that a similar discrepancy in the date of manufacture occurs in 
regard to two grace-cups, in possession of the Goldsmiths' Company. He 
stated that amongst some of the college plate at Christ Church, Oxford, 
there are similar two-handled cups now used by gentl em en-commoners for 
drinking beer. The AUington family had estates at Wymondley, Herta. 
and at Horsheatb, Cambridgeshire. The donor of the cupe appears to have 
been of a junior branch of the Allingtons of Horsbeath. Giles AUington, of 
that place. Sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 22 Hen. VIII., was the eldest son of 
Sir Giles AUington by the heiress of Sir Richard Gardiner: the said Sir 
Giles being lineally descended from William AUington, who lived in the 
time of Edward IV., and married the heiress of John de Argentine, of 
Wymondley, Herts. Mr. Long brought also a miniature portrait of William 
AUington, of Horsheath, raised to the peerage of Ireland in 1642, as Baron 
AUington, of Killard. This contemporary painting is in the possession of 
Mr. Henry L. Long, of Hampton Lodge, Surrey. 

By Mr. Hewitt. — An iron chain, formed apparently as a scourge or 
implement of torture. It has been reccntlj added to the collection in the 
Tower. 

By Mr. Dom.— A document, dated 30 Edw. I., 1302, with the Great 
Seal appended. It is a Warrant to the Bailiffs and Burgesses of Bona 
Garda to lud Bernard de Rinucio, and John de Lysto, merchants of Bayonne, 
is supplying com, wine and beer for castles and towns in Qascony. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL, ARCHiEO LOGICAL, AND HISTORIC 
SOCIETY, FOR THE COUNTY, CITY, AND NEIGHBOURHOOD OP 
CHESTER Vol I. From Juno 1S49 to Doc ISfiS. Chester: Printed for 
the Members. ISST. Bvo. 

It Ib irith grotifiaaticm Ih&t wa invito tbe attention of our readers to the 
first Tolumo of Tranaactions, produced under the aaspiceB of tlie Society 
fouoded for purposes kindred to our own through the exertions of our 
lamented friend, the late Rer. William H. Moasie. At the close of the 
year 1849, the impulse, which we maj attribute to bis intelligent percepUon 
of tho beneficial influence of such local Associations, achieved the formation 
of tho Society, of whose successful progress the record is before us. From 
tbe outset, the faenrtj sympathies of many influential patrons of the design, 
OS also of many an active fellow labourer in that rich field of Historic and 
Archaeological enquiry, in which our accomplished friend proved so efficient 
a guide, had been won, not less by his amiablo and eetimable character, 
than by his keen interest in National Antiquities. The volume under con- 
sideration presents most appropriately a detailed Memoir of lir, Massio, 
accompanied by a Photographic Portrait. 

During the recent visit of tbe Institute to tho city of Chester, nitb the 
friendly cooperation and guidance of the leading members of the local 
Society, we had occasion to appreciate the interesting character of many 
siteB marked by historical associations, and of many relics of ancient Dma, 
illustrated in this volume. It opens with the Inaugural Address, delivered 
by the late Rev. Chancellor Raikes, in which the proper functions of suck 
Provincial Institutions, and the advantageous results accompanying their 
operation are impressively set forth, and a pleasing freshness and variety 
has been given to the train of argument deciet repetita — with which 
tlie frequent Inauguration of local Institutions of this nature have made us 
familiar, since tlint remarkable movement commenced, to be traced doubtless 
to the impulse given by the anuual progresses of our Society and of the 
Archaeological Association. Mr. Williams, Mayor of Chester at tho time 
when Mr. Massie originated so successful an Archaeological enterprise, and 
whose courteous bospitahties on the occasion of our recent Meeting will not 
be forgotten, appropriately contributes a memoir on tbe Course of tbe River 
Dee — tracing to its source in Merionethshire the small beginning of that 
noble stream, the pride of the Western Marches ; a subject replete with 
stirring suggestions to the antiquaries of Chester in tho incipient freshness 
of their association. Amongst matters relating to tbe antiquities of the 
earlier periods, may be noticed the memoir by the Ven. ArcbdeocoD of 
Cheater, "On the probability that Kinderton, near Middlewich, is the 
Condole of the Itineraries, " illustrated by a map of the entrenchmenta 
regarded as vestiges of that Roman Station, on the site known as " The 
Harboro' Field," where coins, Samiaa ware, and other relics have been 
found ; the coincidonce of distances, as compared with the Itineraries, and 
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other facts which are here adduced, appear to justify the concluBion that 
'"this IB Condate, the station bo long lost sad so Tsijily sought." Of 
Roman remaioB discoTcred in Chester we fiud frequent notices in this 
volume ; such as the remarkable fragment of an altar bearing a Greek 
inscription, discoTcred in 1851 near tho Exchange, which has supplied the 
subject of a disquisition by the late Chancellor Raikes ; and the more 
recent discovery of a sculptured fragment at Handbridge, doubtless part of 
a Roman tomb of very unusual character in this countrj, but closely 
resembling that of a Roman knight, in the Museum at Tivoli, of which a 
figure is given. Tho excavations at Handbridge appear to have presented 
undeniable indications of the position of the chief Cemetery in the times of 
Roman occupation. We may here also call attention to the notice of the 
tile bearing a figure of a JRetiarius in low relief, figured in the Yetutta 
Montanmta many years ago. It is now in the Collection of Ur. Frederick 
Potts, who so kindly made his treasures available for the gratification of 
our Society in our Temporary Museum. The interesting remains of a 
hypocaust exposed to view in 1854 are duly noticed, and the massive 
masonry of tlie entrance to the Baths supplies a subject for an etching by 
Mr. W. Ayrton, whose pencil has frequently been in requisition in producing 
the illustrations of the volume. Mr. Thomas Hughes, one of tho Secretaries 
of the Chester Society, whose useful " Handbook to Chester and ita 
Environs " was a frequent companion during our recent explorations, to 
whose indefatigable ezerttcns also in our behalf, and friendly cooperation, we 
were largely indebted at the Chester Meeting, contributes a memoir on the 
so-called Corselet of gold now la the British Museum, and found in 1833 
near Mold. Of this remarkable object, the intention of which has never, 
as we apprehend, been satisfactorily explained, Mr. Hughes has given a 
faithful representation, which through his kindness we are enabled to place 
before our readers. He has brought together all the informatioQ which 
bears on the discovery, as recorded by the Dean of St. Asaph and the late 
Mr. Gage Rokewode, in tho Archaeologia, vol. xxvi. fp, 422, and more 
recently by the Rev. J. Williams, in tho Archaeologia Cambrensis, First 
Series, vol. iii. p> 98. In a former volume of this Journal, we adverted to 
the singular talc of the premonitory vision at " Tho Ooblins' Hill," and to 
some other iustances of popular traditions regarding hidden treasure.' The 
Dean of St. Asaph, in some additional observations which he has com- 
mumcated to Mr. Hughes, confirms tho story of the apparition, having 
been well acquainted with the person who behold the spectre clad in gold. 
He states that he had obtained at Mold one of tho fragments, of which 
unfortunately so many had been abstracted at the time of the discovery, 
but that he had endeavoured in vain to obtain one of the beads, supposed to 
be of amber, of which hundreds had been thrown away. The mound, as he 
observes, has been wholly removed and the ground levelled under the 
plough. In regard to the use or intention of the "corselet," obviously not 
suited for any purpose of defence, it appears probable that the plate was 
attached to tissue or leather by the small peiforalions round the margin. 
The difiiculty of ascertaining its original character is greatly daa to the 
foolish desire for shreds and fragments of curiosities, which too frequently 
prevuls, to the serious detriment of the soientific results to be obtained 
from a discovery. It is satisfactory to learn from Mr. Hughea that he had 
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Becared a fragment of thiBcoraoIet, and tranaferred it to the Britiah Uusenm ; 
another, pnrchased at Stockport by the Rev. T. Hugo, bj whom it waa 
exbibiled at a meeting of the Inatitute, as recorded in this Joumnl, rot. xi„ 
p. 59, has, we hope, found the some destination j and whilst preparing this 
Notice, we hare heard with satisfaction,' that a portion of coQsidemblo 
interest, formerljr in the possession of Baron BoJland, has been presented 
to the National Cdlection by Sir Walter C. Trereljan, Bart. 

A Memoir on the Norman remains brought to light daring certaia 
altetatiooB in Chester Cathedral, as related more briefly by Mr. R. C. 
Hussey, in this Journal, Vol. v., p. 17, is contributed by that gentleman, 
and accompanied by a ground-plan of the eastern portions of the structure, 
showing its original termination in an apse, as also the Norman transepts 
with their apses. Mr. William Ayrton has described certain Norman portions 
of the fabric ; hia remarks are iliugtrated by unmerous Anastatic drawings 
and Dtdiings, representing the Norman triforium, the details in the north- 
west tower, the doorways and arcade in the cloisters, and the striking 
vaulted chamber on the north side of the Ctoiater Court. To this chamber 
Mr. Ashpitel, on the occasion of the Meeting of the Archnologicid 
Association in Chester, whon this interesting strncture was cleared out at 
the expense of the Local Committee, osMgned the name of the 
" Prompluwium," or store-room ; but it is regarded by Mr. Ayrton as 
the " tecunda Aula," or Strangers' Refectory, connected with the Abbot's 
lodgings. Our friend Mr. Sharpe, an authority of no ordinary weight in 
such questions, baa noticed a aimilar building at Furneaa Abbey, to 
which he aaaigns the title of SotpiHam. Mr. Ayrton is also tho contributor 
of a notice of JBeeaton Castle, prepared for the visit of the Chester Society 
to that striking site, and accompanied by a clerer sketch, etched by himself, 
of the gateway to the upper baljium. 

Amongst other Architectural Mcmoira, we may mention that by the Rev, 
Chancellor Raikes on St. John'a Church, an object of much interest at our 
late meeting ; by the Rev. W. Mnsaie, on Timber Chui'ches in Cheshire, 
especially those of Marton and Lower Feover ; and on the history of 
St. Nicholas' Chapel, Chester, by the Rev. Canon QJomfield. Also the 
interesting account by Mr. W. Ayrton, of Brucra Chapel, once pertaining 
to St. Werburgh's ; of the Abbot's manor house at Saighton Grange, a 
valuable example of domestic architecture ; and of Bunbury Church, 
whither soroe of our members, doubtless, repaired, to examine the striking 
memorial of Sir Hugh Calveley, so well pourt rayed by Charles Stothard. 

Tho Chester archffiologists have occasionally received encouragement in 
their progress, from the distinguished historian of the county, Dr. Ormevod, 
the accuracy of whose extensive knowlcilgo is scarcely more remarkable than 
his courteous liberality in imparting it to those engaged in researches 
kindred to his own. Many of our members, present at the late Meeting in 
Chester, profited by the kindness of Dr. Cnnerod in presenting to ua copies 
of his " Memoir on the Cheshire Domesday Roll,' privately printed, and 
Bent on that occasion in token oi his cordial interest in our proceedings. To 
the volume produced by the local Society he has contributed a notice of a 
document connected with St. Mary's Priory, Chester, and presenting 
certain facts locally of interest. The seal of the convent, previously, as w« 
believe, unknown, is appended to tho deed, and is remarkable as having 
impressions of three fingers deeply made by tho person by whom the sciu 
was attached, on the reverse of the dark green waz of which it b formed. 
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' Ur. Harriaon, who freqaently aided onr recent inTestigationB at Cheiter 
widi very obliging readiness, has given a notice of a parement of decorative 
medinval tiles, found in Bridge Street, Chester, io 1850, and presenring 
the original arrangemeDt so rarelj to be ascertuned, and too frequently 
disturhed, whenever eucli disooveries occur, before any memorial has been 
preserved. The admirable ivork in course of publication by Ur. Henrj Shaw, 
oas amply shown how much of the detul of arrangemeat in these beautifol 
decorations may still be recovered. 

To the talented founder of the Society, now no more, the volnme before 
ns owes a large measure of the sterling interest which it possesses, as 
materials for local history, throughout all periods of Archaeological enquiry. 
We cannot, indeed, view without surprise the variety of subjects comprised 
in Mr, Massie'a communications. At an early period of the proceedings of 
the Society we find him engaged on the higUy curious discovctr of a wooden 
bridge, at a depth of fourteen feet under the silt at Birkenhead ; it was 
brought to light in the course of railway operations in ISfiO. A seotJon 
and plan, for which we are indebted to Mr. Harrison, have presarred a 
memorial of this relic of early occupation, in a district where many import- 
ant observations have been elicited through the investigationB by Mr, Picton, 
Dr. Hume, and their coadjutors in the Lancashire Historic Society. 
Mr. Massie contributed at a later period " Remarks oa the History of 
Seals, with Local Illustrations ; " exompli6ed by numerous Anastatic 
drawings, hastily sketched, but which may suffice for the purpose intended, 
especially as an indication of official seals connected with the county and 
city of Chester, comparatively unknown to collectors. Many of the originals 
from which these drawings were taken were produced in the temporary 
museum at our late annual meeting, as also the matrices of the city and 
mayoralty senla, nod that of St. John's Hospilal, an ill-ezecuted copy 
apparently of o good ancient original. We may here observe that we 
sought in vain to discover the matrix of the seal for Statutes Merchant, 
described by Mr. Massie as at that time in the hands of a Mr. Broster, who 
hod also the silver pnvy seal {Secretwn Majorit Cestrie), which, we mnj 
state with satisfaction, has been restored to its proper custody in the Town 
Clerk's Office. Hr. Massio has supplied also a dissertation on the original 
Charter of Hugh Lupus to St. Werhurgh's Abbey, preserved in the deed of 
Confirmation by the second Raodulph, Earl of Chester, amongst the muni- 
ments of the Marquis of Westminster. Of portions of this remarkable 
document facsimiles are given, 

Mr. W. Beamont has given memoirs on the Battle of Blore Heath, and 
on n remarkable example of monumental sculpture in Warrington church, 
the alabaster tomb and effigies of Sir John Boteler, whose tragical end 
through family variance and jealousies, in the reign of Henry VII., presents 
a curious picture of the state of society at that period. A subject of much 
historical importance, the early connection between the County Palatine of 
Chester and the Principality of Wales, is discussed in a paper by the 
Rev, F. Grosvenor. 

Mr, Hicklin, our intelligent Cicerone around the " Walls of Ciiester," 
during the Institute's visit to that city, gives a memoir on Christian Honu- 
meats, exemplified by the memorials there to be found, in the cathedral, 
ftt St. John's and at St. Oswald's, Amongst these we specially observed 
the rich cross-slab in St, Oswald's churchyard, the memorial of Henry de 
Sehynton, " quondam armiger domini Willielmi Abbatis," deceased in 1345 ; 
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the kiDBttiau donbtleiB of William de Bebington, who wai elected Abbot of 
St. Werbnrgh'B !n 1324, and obt&loed the coaceuion of tbe mitre to him- 
eelf ftod his Bucceason in the very year of the death of this his Armiger, 
Mr. Bicklin hu not explained the fuactiona of that officer, nor are they 
■et forth bj Fosbroks in his " British UonachiBm." Certab noticeB of 
armigeri and of etevderii in monasteriea maj be found in Ducange, but 
they were apparentlj in a mors menial pocition than would baTe accorded, 
we maj imagine, with the station of the Abbot's relative. The Society boa 
been indebted alao to Mr, Hicklin for communications on " May-day Sports 
and National Recreations," and for other matters of curious research, 
recorded in their Journal as brought before their periodical meetings. 

There will he found many Buhjects, of general as well as local interest, to 
which the limits of this notice ntll not permit us to adrert. We must hero 
take leave of our friends within the ancient walls of Deva, with cordial 
wishes that their future progress may folly sustain the hopeful protuise to 
be found in the course of their proceedings to the present time. 



Sn{»toIoeicBl InteUfQtna. 

Wb learn with much pleasure that the pablioation of the "IToB£ 
Febales" will not be abandoned in consequeiice of the death of its 
lamented author. The work will necessarily be somcffhat modified in 
consequence of the incomplete state of the letter-press, ob it wsb left by 
Mr, Kemble. Ample materials, howeTer, have been found amongst his 
valuable MSS., the result of many years of careful study, to fill up in 
some degree the outline which he had proposed. It may be questioned 
whether he himself, hod his life been spared, would hara found it practicable 
to compresB a subject of such extent as that which he had contemplated, 
within the limits of a single Tolume. Hr. Beeve, by whom the pub- 
lication was undertaken, intends, we beliere, to augment considerably the 
number of illustra^ons originally announced in Mr. Kcmhle's life-time ; 
in order to furnish a more comprebensire view of the archaeological remains 
of the earlier races which have inhabited Europe, Bubacribers' names are 
■till reccired hy Mr. Lovcll Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; 
the price will be rtused on the publication of the work, Mr. Kemble's 
Address delivered to the Royal Irish Academy shortly before his decease, 
— " On the Utility of Antiquarian Collections as throwing Light on tho 
Fre-hiatoric Annals of the European Nations," — whioh has been edited hy 
Dr. Todd, President of the Academy, and published in their Frocee^gB, 
has been reprinted in a separate form, and may be obtained from 
Mr. Reeve. 

A work of tho greatest importance to the student of English History 
will shortly be given to the public under the sanction of the Master of the 
Rolls, This is a Catalogue of all existing materials for the History of 
England, from the earliest period to the final close of the Wars of the 
Roses on the accession of Henry VIII. At that limit Modern History may 
be considered to commence. The preparation of this valoable calendar has 
been placed in very able bonds : it has been compiled by Hr. Thomas 
Dnffus Hardy, whose intimate acquaintance with records and recondite 
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BourcCB of faiBtoricol information is known to all who ovi appreoiats their 

A Synopsis of the antiquities of Ireland, exemplified in a most Btriking 
matiner by the Uuseum of the Royal Iiish Academy, has long been a 
desideratum in Arnhiieological literature. A descriptive Catalogue of a 
large portion of that collection has recenlly been produced hy Dr. Wilde, 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence to the Academy, well known as an 
antiquary of distiTiguished attainments. The first put, now completed, 
GontainB the antiquitiea of stone, earthen and vegetable materials. 

This work, printed for the Academy, and consisting of 246 pages, 
illuBtrated with 159 engraviiigs on wood, may be had, postage free, for St., 
upon application to E. Clibbom, Esq., 17, Dawson Street, Dublin. It is 
much to be desired that the continuation of Dr. Wilde's valeabte manual, 
comprising the antiquities of metal, bo remarkable and varied in their 
types, may speedily complete this long^esired contribution to the 
archaeology of the BritUh Islands. 

A proposition has been issued by Mr. John Qodoh Nichols for the 
continuation of " The Topographer and Genealogist," of which three 
volumes are now completed. In the event of his receiving sufficient 
encouragement from subscrlberB, Mr, Nichols proposes to produce la future 
six parts, at tho price of half-a-crown, forming a volume, yearly. This 
useful Record of geneological information and materials for local history 
will also hencefortb present gi'eater yariety of subject and a wider field 
of interest. Those persons who may desire to encourage this undertaking 
should communicate with Mr. Nichols, 25, Parliament Street, 

Mr. Cbahles Boach Smith announces as in preparation for the press, 
an IlluBtrated Report on tho Excavations made at Pevensey, in Sussex, 
in the Summer of 1852, with Introductory Observations on the Roman 
Caitra [with plates and wood-cuts). Those who did not subscribe to the 
excavations, but yet may desire to secure copies, are requested to forward 
their names to the author at Temple Place, Strood, Kent. The Report 
will be in small 4to, umform with " The Antiquities of Riohborough, 
RccuWer, and Lymne." 
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NOTICE OP THE DAENLET RING. 

The visit of our society in the summer of 1856 to the 
ancient Metropolis of North Britain, with the remarkable 
assemblage of historical relics brought together on that occa- 
sion in the spacious halls of the National Galleries, excited 
feelings of interest for which we were scarcely prepared. 
Pew indeed can be insensible to the impression which many 
scenes and objects there presented to our view tended to 
produce. There were to be found, possibly, in those varied 
collections, to which the stores not only of ancient houses 
but of the numerous provincial museums in Scotland largely 
contributed, objects comparatively of trivial character, or even 
of questionable authenticity. The general impression, how- 
ever, gave fresh proof of the value of those minor links of 
evidence, which enable us to realise historical associations, 
and serve to illustrate the progress of arts, the conditions 
of society and daily life, the growth of local industry, or the 
peculiarities of local usages. 

Of the historical vestiges and Scotish antiquities of every 
period combined in the Museum of the Institute at Edinburgh, 
I hope hereafter to be able to complete the detailed notices 
which have been ia preparation, and to include in that 
memorial the numerous relics connected with the royal race 
of Scotland, and especially with Mary Stuart, whose dis- 
astrous history was brought to so tragical a termination.* 

An object of very interesting character from its supposed 

' The publicsUon of a Cntola^e of form a volume y«rj taWy illustrated, ta 

the HuaouDi farmed at the Edinbargli nujge with the Annou Tolnme* and 

Meeting hna been undertakoii by Mr. Jounutl of the Institute. 
OouaUble; audit is in the preae. It wiU ,,, CjOOqIc 
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connexion -with the history of Mary Stuart and her captivity 
at Fotheringay Castle, is the gold ring stated to have been 
found near that place. It had been brought -under our 
notice at a previous occasion, and was unfortunately not 
attainable at the time of the Edinburgh meeting. This ring, 
formerly in the possession of Colonel Grant, was exhibited 
by Mr, Farrer, in the museum formed during the Annual 
Meeting of the Institute at Salisbury, July, 1849. It has 
subsequently been added to the choice collection of rings in 
the possession of Edmund Waterton, Esq., F.S. A., of Walton 
Hall, near Wakefield, who has formed with great taste a 
dactyhtheca of remarkable character. 

The beautiful ring discovered at Fotheringay, and here 
figured, has been regarded as a nuptial gift, a token probably 
of plighted troth, from Mary to Damley. The impress, as 
will be seen by the woodcuts, presents the initials H. and M. 
combined ; with a true-love knot repeated above and below 
the monogram. The first stroke of the H., however, has a 
transverse line at the top, forming a T., a letter which it is not 





His Darnle; Ring, fc 



easy to explain in connexion with the supposed allusion to the 
names Henry and Mary. Within the hoop is engraved a small 
escutcheon, chained with a lion rampant, and surmounted 
by an arched crown ; the tressure of Scotland alone is 
wanting to give a royal character to this little achievement, 
which is accompanied by the inscription — henri. l. darnley, 
— 1565. This is doubtless to be read, Henry Lord Darnley. 
It may now be impracticable to ascertain the precise 
period when Mary Stuart and her young cousin exchanged 
that mutual troth, of which possibly this interesting ring 
may have been a pledge ; but there can be little doubt that 
Damley became her accepted suitor in the early part of 
the year 1565, the date here found inscribed. Rumours of 
the Queen's engagement to Lord Dai'nley had been, it is 

n,,,-,-,--,;, Google 
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true, preralent at the Court of Holyrood, as early as the 
commencement of 1562.* It wan, however, during Henry's 
stay with Mary at Wemyss Castle, where she received him 
in February, 1564-5, that Daruley may have first found 
favoui-able occasion to plead his suit ; he was with Mary 
again immediately on her return to Holyrood House, towards 
the dose of that month ; and when his impatience so far 
broke through the proprieties of royal etiquette as to make 
him Tenture on a proposal of marriage, Mary, as Sir James 
Melville writes on the occasion, took it in evil part at first, 
aud refused the ring which he then offered to her. 

This occurred in March, and about the second week of 
April the nuptials were celebrated privately in Stirling 
Castle.' On May 15, 1565, the Queen met her nobles ia 
the Parliament Hall there, and signified her intention of 
espousing Darnley, which was received without a dissentient 
voice. It was on that same occasion that she created him 
Lord of Ardmanach and Earl of Ross. On July 23, the 
public celebration of her marriage being fixed, the banns pro- 
claimed, and the Pope's dispensation obtained, Mary created 
Darnley Duke of Albany, aud on the 28th she issued her 
warrant commanding the heralds to proclaim him King of 
Scotland, in virtue of the bond of matrimony to be solemnised 
on the following day in the chapel of Holyrood. The next 
morning the proclamation as king was repeated, and thence- 
forth all documents were subscribed — Henry and Marie R. 

Two points of difficulty obviously present themselves in 
regard to this ring, the interest of which is of no ordinary 
kind, if it may be received as unquestionably a relic of 
that important period in the fortunes of Darnley, still more 
important in the calamitous course of public affairs in Scotland. 
The introduction of a T. in the monogram requires more 
satisfactory explanation than has hitherto, to our knowledge, 
been suggestecC Some have thought to trace in this initial 
some allusion to the royal house of Tudor, since Damley's 
maternal grandmother, it will be remembered, was Margaret 
daughter of Henry VII. of England, and dowager of James 
IV. King of Scots, grandfather of Queen Mary. Thus both 
the affianced parties, on the occasion for which this remark- 

* Uin StrioUand, " lives of th« > Ibid. vol. it. pp. dT, 118. 
QuMDB of Seotluid," vol. iu. p. 2B0. Appendix, toI. vii. p. 67. 
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able token of betrothal may hare been prepared, might alike 
claim descent, in the second generation, from the Tudor 
race, and how momentous were the questions involved in 
that claim and that dettcent 1 

The other feature of detail, not easily to be explained, is 
the introduction of the lion rampant within the ring, accom- 
panied by the royal cro\Yn, and the date when Mary actually 
conferred on Damley the title of king. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a single bearing being thus specially selected, 
not the ancestral coat of Damley's family, it might naturally 
be expected that the lion of Scotland would appear, accom- 
panied by the tressure, which, however, is here wanting. 
The conjecture is indeed not inadmisBiblo, in the absence of 
any other solution of the difficulty, that the diminutive size 
of the escutcheon may have occasioned either the omission 
of the tressure, or that the tressure may have been expressed 
merely on the surface of the red enamel, now wholly lost, 
- witli which the field of the miniature achievement was 
doubtless filled up.* 

ALBERT WAY. 

< It hM been conjectured that the lioa of Albimy, and maf h&ve been pl&ced 

rampant miglit poatdbl; be the Booient on this ilag in special allumon to that 

bearing of we earldom of Fife, whicli title being conferred on Damley on tbs 

appears to have been bonis by the Dukes day previona to hia marriago. 
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LOTHIAH ; ITS POSITION PRIOR TO ITS ANNEXATION TO 
SCOTLAND. 

BY JOHN HODOBOS HINDE, ESQ., 
Vlo«-PT<MM<iDt ol tho Society of AntlquailM of Hswcwitle.' 

In offering a few observations on the condition of Lothian 
at an early period, it is necessary to premise that the sense 
in which I use the term is that in which it was understood 
in the twelfth century, including, not merely the district 
which is now so designated, but the entire country between 
the Tweed and the Frith of Forth. 

Passing over the Roman period, we find one of tho earliest 
Saxon settlements established at the northern extremity of 
this district, including in all probability the spot on which 
we are now assembled. 

The first kingdom founded by this people, or, at all events, 
the first of wMch we have any historical record, ia this 
island, was that of Kent, the origin of which is assigned, by 
the nearly unanimous concurrence of our best-informed 
writers, to about the year 449. 

The only detailed account of the settlement in Lothian is 
contained in the compilation which passes under the name 
of Nennius. It is remarkable that tho original expedition 
of Hengist and Horsa, and their landing in Kent, is not 
there described, as it is by Gildas and Beda, as the result of 
a previous invitation from Vortigern. The statement is 
simply to this effect : — " After the war between the Britons 
and Bomans, and the extinction of the Roman government, 
the country was in a state of insecurity for forty years. 
Guorthigiru then reigned in Britain ; and during his govern- 
ment he was distracted with the fear of the Picts and Scots, 
the apprehension of a Roman invasion, and a jealous terror 
•of Ambrosius. In the meantime, two brothers, Hengist and 
Horsa, arrived with three vessels from Germany, having 

1 Communicated to the HUlorieal ArchMological Inititute &t Edinbuigb, 
SsotioD, at the onnaal meeting of th« Jnlf, 1850. >o|c 
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been driven into exile. Guortbigirn received tbem hospi- 
tably, and bestowed upon them the Isle of Thanet." The 
residence of these strangers was highly agreeable to Yorti- 
gern, for whose protection they formed an efficient body- 
guard ; but the expense of their maintenance viaa little 
acceptable to his subjects, who clamorously demanded their 
dismissal. Under these circumstances, Hengist counselled 
the British king to invite over and take into his service a 
much larger number of his own countrymen, who by their 
presence would effectually overawe the malcontents, and put 
down all opposition. This advice having been taken, a lai^e 
force came over in forty ships. Such a multitude could not 
be quartered in Kent ; but, as we are told, " the northern 
province, bordering on the wall which is called Guaul," was 
ceded to them, with the express view that they might be in 
readiness " to fight against the Scots," as well as to coerce 
the subjects of their patron. Their leaders were Octha and 
Ebissa, who are represented as the son and nephew of 
Hengist. " They passed," we are told, " the land of the 
Picts, laying waste the Orkneys, and came and occupied a 
large tract of country bordering on the Picts." The Picts, 
as we know from Beda, were separated from the Britons by 
the Frith of Forth ; and " the wall called Guaul " must have 
been that which is known to us as the Wall of Antoninus, 
which stretches from the Forth to the Clyde. " The 
northern province, bordering on this wall," which was 
ceded to the compatriots of Hengist, was necessarily Lothian, 
or the northern portion of it. 

Now, although this account is not given in detail by Beda, 
we shall find on comparison that it is materially corrobo- 
rated by his statement. Having described the first immi- 
gration under Hengist and Horsa, he proceeds as follows : — 
" Swarms of the aforesaid nations came over into the island ; 
and they began to increase so much as to become terrible to 
the natives who had invited them. Then, having on a 
sudden entered into a league with the Picts, whom they had 
by this time repelled by the force of arms, they began to 
turn their arms against their confederates." Such a league, 
between the Saxons of Kent and the Picts, who were sepa- 
rated from them by nearly all the native states of Britain, 
is aa improbable as it would have been inefficacious ; but if 
these last arrivals were, as described by Nennius, in the 

. ..Coogic 
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interinediate district between the Britons and tKe Ficts, 
nothings could be more natural than that, when they had 
quarrelled with the former, they should enter into a strict 
i^auce with their neighbours on the other side ; nor can we 
doubt that the united efforts of the Saxons and Ficts were 
truly formidable, when directed against a frontier which it 
-had been found difficult to defend against the attacks of the 
latter only. It was much easier, also, to find space for the 
settlement of these increasing hordes of inraders on a fron- 
tier which had been depopulated by repeated deTastations, 
than in a district like Kent, which, from the earUest periods 
of history, had been the most flourishing and populous in 
the island. We have even reason to believe that the locality 
to which the settlement under Octha and Ebissa is assigned, 
was at this time altogether unoccupied. Its original inhabit- 
ants-were the Otadini, in reference apparently to whom we 
meet with some very curious particulars in the miscellaneous 
matter appended to Nennius. We there read that Cunedag, 
the ancestor of Mailcunus, the great king of North Wales, 
emigrated from the northern district called Manau Gu- 
Otodin with his eight sons, 146 years before the reign of 
Mailcunus, whose death is placed by the Welsh annalists 
A.D. 547. If by Manau Gu-Otodin we are to understand the 
land of the Otadini, we have here an account of the emigra- 
tion of the chief of that tribe towards the close of the century 
preceding that in which the deserted territories were occu- 
pied by Octha and Ebissa, at the very period when this 
exposed district was abandoned by the Homans to the attacks 
of the northern barbarians. It must always be borne in 
mind, that, however far the Picta pushed their incursions 
into the interior of Britain, they never attempted to form 
settlements beyond their ancient limits— and that if Lothian 
was deserted by its ancient British inhabitants, it remained 
altogether unoccupied, until it was colonised by the Saxons. 
On this head the authority of Beda is incontrovertible, who 
informs us that even in his timo the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde formed the southern boundaries of the Ficts and Scots. 
In the district immediately adjoining, I have endeavoured 
to show that a Saxon settlement was formed under Octha 
and Ebissa, shortly after the middle of the fifth century, at 
a period when only one other Saxon colony, the kingdom 
established in Kent, was in existence. , CooqIc 
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The death of Hengist took place a.d. 488, after a reign of 
forty years, ten yeara previoua to which the kingdom of 
Sussex -was founded by EUa. 

On Heogist'fl death, we are told by Nennius that Octha 
was advanced to the throne of Kent ; but he does not 
inform us who was the successor of the latter in Lothian. 
Malmesbury, indeed, states that the followers of Octha con- 
tinued under the government of dukes, appointed by the 
Kentish kings, until the establishment by Ida of the kingdom 
of Northumberland, in which the colony of Lothian was 
merged ; but the unsupported testimony of this writer is of 
little weight in reference to the affairs of this early period ; 
still less can we rely on such authorities as BromptOD, 
De Taxster, and the Scala Chronica, which furnish us wiUi 
additional particulars. 

We are not, however, altogether without details of events 
of considerable importance, which appear to be connected 
with this district, the interest of which is greatly enhanced 
by the legendary celebrity of the individual to whom they 
relate — the renowned King Arthur. So much are we 
accustomed to connect the history of this king with the 
absurd fictions of Jeffrey of Monmouth and the romances of 
his disciples, that it is difficult to secure for him the place to 
which he is entitled in sober history. The national vanity, 
in an earlier age, received with eager credulity the most 
preposterous narratives of liis achievements ; whilst the 
cautious criticism of our own times is disposed to regard the 
very question of his existence with scepticism. The late 
Mr. Chalmers, in his Caledonia, has taken considerable pains 
to establish, not only the historical reality of King Arthur, 
but his local connexion with the South of Scotland, by the 
collection of a number of instances in which his name is 
combined with that of places in the district. He lays little 
stress on the designation, so familiar to us all, of Arthur's 
Seat, which he admits to be comparatively recent, althougli 
this is referred to by Camden in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and even by earlier writers. He notices, how- 
ever, amongst a great variety of others, an ancient name of 
the rocky citadel qf Dumbarton, which is called, in a parlia- 
mentary record of the reign of David IL, " Castrum 
Arthuri" (the Castle of Arthur). I will not pursue this 
branch of the inquiry further, but rather refer you to the 
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work of the author from whom I hare quoted, of whom this 
country may be justly proud, as well worthy of the title of 
the Camden of Scotland. 

The historicai evideace of King Arthur's cocnectiou vith 
Lothian is to be found in the list of his battles, preserved by 
Nenniua and copied by Henry of Huntingdon : — " After the 
death of Hengist, his son Octha passed from the North of 
Britain into the kingdom of Kent, and from him are 
descended the kings of that province. At that time Arthur 
fought against the Saxons, with the kings of the Britons ; 
but he was the chief commander in the wars. The first 
battle was at the mouth of the river Glein ; the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, on another river, which is called 
Dubglas, in tho district of Linnuis ; the sixth battle was on 
a river called Bassas ; the seventh, in the wood of Celidon ; 
the eighth battle was at the Castle Guinnion. The ninth 
battle was at the city of the Legion ; the tenth, on the shore 
of the river Tribruit ; the eleventh, on a mountain which is 
called Agned ; the twelfth was on Mount Badon ; and in all 
these battles he was victorious." 

From this extract it would appear that the victorious 
career of Arthur commenced soon after the death of 
Hengist, and the departure of Octha from Lothian to Kent, 
at which time, as we have seen, there were but three 
bodies of Saxons in the island, against whom the prowess of 
the British king cottld be proved. It is natural, therefore, 
that we should look for the fields of the earher battles, at 
least, in or adjacent to one of the three Saxon settlements. 
Extending our survey to the first seven battle-fields, we 
meet with no names at all similar to any one of them, either 
in Kent or Sussex, or in any adjacent district On the 
other hand, we have no difficulty in finding appropriate sites 
for each in Lothian, and in the districts immediately South 
and North of it. This, undoubtedly raises a strong pre- 
sumption that the opponents of Arthur in these seven 
engagements must have been the Northern Saxons, and not 
those of Kent or of Sussex ; but such presumption is almost 
converted into certainty by the locality of the seventh battle 
in the wood of CeUdon, in which we at once recognise the 
celebrated Caledonian Forest. Nor is the order in which 
the names occur less material in testing the soundness of our 
conclusions, if we consider in connection with it two ciroi^- 

VOL. XIT. o 
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Stances : — first, that the Saxons were the a^ressors ; 
secondly, that the seven battles resulted in successive victories 
to the Britons. The first battle, then, was on the Glein or 
Glen, a small river which gives name to Glendale, a district 
of Northumberland, immediately South of the Tweed. The 
hills which skirt the vale of the rivev, to this day present 
extensive remains of British fortifications ; and it is probable 
that on the fertile plain below was of old the capital of a 
British state ; as we know there was in aftertimes the villa 
of the Saxon king of the district, as mentioned by Beda, first 
at Yeavering, and afterwards at Milfield. 

Here, then, it is probable the Saxon leader conducted his 
troops to attack the citadel, either of Arthur himself, or of 
one of his allies. On his defeat he naturally retreated 
within his own territory ; and here we find him, with de- 
sperate pertinacity, resisting the advance of the Britons 
in four successive engagements, each terminating in a 
defeat on the banks of the same little stream, the Dunglas 
(written incorrectly in different MSS. the Duglas and the 
Dubglas). The river Bassas, on which the sixth battle was 
fought, at first seemed to have some reference to the Bass 
Rock in this vicinity ; but I am rather disposed, instead of 
Bassas, to read Feasas, and to identify the site with the 
Pease rivulet, which runs parallel to, and within a very short 
distance of, the Dunglas. The sides of the ravines through 
which both these streams flow, afibrd several positions of 
remarkable strength, well calculated for defence. Of the 
passage of the Pease in particular, Cromwell, who surveyed 
it with a military eye more than eleven centuries afterwards, 
makes use in a despatch of this remarkable expression, that 
here " one man to hinder were better than twelve to 
make way." 

When the passes of the Pease and Dunglas were forced, 
an open country lay before the pursuers and the pursued ; 
aod it is not extraordinary that the Saxons, after six defeats, 
should seek refuge in the territories of their allies the Picts. 
If, after the seventh defeat in the Caledonian Forest, they 
were not altogether annihilated, we may well believe that 
they were at all events incapable of furtlier aggression ; nor 
is there reason to suppose that the subsequent exploits of 
Arthur were performeci in the North. Hitherto we cannot 
consider him to have acted in the capacity of leader of " the 
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kings of the Britons," but only as the chief of a local 
confederacy for the defence of the northern border ; but the 
■warlike quaUties which he had here displayed naturally 
pointed him out for a more extensive command, when the 
necessities of his country required a union of the native 
princes to resist the invasion of the common enemy. 

It is probable that tliere never would have been any 
difference of opinion as to the sites of these battles, but for 
a mistake, into which our historians have been led by 
Jeffery of Monmouth, of confounding the " Regio Linnuis," 
in which the Dunglaa is said to be situated, with Lindsey in 
Lincolnshire ; whereas the district really meant is un- 
doubtedly Lothian. The names usually applied to this pro- 
vince in charters, and by the monkish historians, are Lodo-. 
neum, Lothonia, Laodonia, &c. ; but instances are not wanting 
of an orthography much more nearly approaching to that in 
the text, as Leonis, Loeneis,' whereas Lindsey or Lindissi is 
never spelt without a d. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the age of 
the Historia BriUmum, ascribed to Nennius, there can be no 
doubt that it existed considerably before the time of Jeffrey 
of Monmouth, by several of whose contemporaries it is 
quoted ; not, indeed, under his name, but either under the 
name of Gildas, or by a reference to an anonymous authority. 
Its credit, therefore, cannot be affected by the superstructure 
of fiction whicli has been raised upon it. 

The list of the battles of Arthur, which is given above, is . 
the only information which we possess respecting him from 
any historian prior to the time of Jeffrey, or which is un- 
tainted by his inventions. His name, indeed, occurs three 
or four times in the lays of the ancient British bards, but 
unaccompanied by any details materially to enlarge our 
knowledge of his history, still less to countenance the extrar 
vagant fables of later writers. One of the poems of Llywarch 
Hen relates to a battle which he fought on the river Llawen, 
which may be identical with the Glen. 

Mr. Sharon Turner impugns the accuracy of Nennius's 
account of these battles, on the ground that this succession 
of twelve victories is inconsistent with the gradual progress 

' " Term qua Iieonia rocntur tuqne p. 1001. " In tern regU Scotiss, in 
~ ' e Sooticum," OinUdu* CunbreD- Loeneia," Magniu Kotulus PipB, 4 Haa. 
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and ultimate success of the Saxon arms. And such irould 
indeed be the case, if Arthur had been everywhere present 
and the British ererywhere Tictorious ; but a sUght exami- 
nation -will show tliat this was far from being the case. 
The seven battles already reviewed, although they secured 
the temporary tranquillity of the northern borders, would 
have little effect upon the general progress of Saxon occu- 
pation. In the meantime, Kent and Sussex were extending 
their frontiers, and the continental Saxons were preparing 
for those expeditions which were conducted on a larger 
scale than hitherto under Cerdic. The first attempts of 
this adventurer were not directed against the western 
coast, where his kingdom was ultimately established, but 
against the shores of Norfolk, where we read of his landing 
A.D. 495 at a place called by the Saxon Chronicle Cerdic's 
Ore, which Camden identifies with Yarmouth. This was 
just six years after the death of Hengist, which allows a 
BuiBcient interval for the conclusion of Arthur's wars in the 
North, and the establishment of bis reputation as the first 
captain of his age. Nothing is more natural than that he 
should be invited to take the command of his countrymen 
against this new and powerful assailant ; and there is a 
remarkable resemblance between the name of the site of 
his next battle at Castellum Guiunion, and that of an aban- 
doned Eoman station in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Yarmouth, Castellum Gariannouum, the massive remains 
of which are to be seen in great perfection to this day. If 
we were to look for the fittest situation for the encampment 
of a party of marauders on an open coast like that of 
Norfolk, totally void of any natural fastnesses, our attention 
would almost of necessity be directed to this place, the 
modern name of which, Burgh, denotes its Roman origin, 
as unmistakably as the prefix of Castellum in Nennius. That 
Arthur not only engaged the Saxons in his neighbourhood, 
but eflfectually repulsed them, is perfectly conaiatent with 
what we know of the history of the period from other sources ; 
for though two or three hostile descents were made in the 
same locality, we know that no permanent settlement was 
effected till many years afterwards. 

Four battles only remain to be accounted for, and there 
is no doubt that Mr. Turner is right in fixing the localities 
of these in Wessex, Even here, however, we may believe 
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that they were all victories, without at all contradicting 
the receiyed accounts of the rapid progress of Cerdic's 
arms, and the ultimate estahlishment of his kingdom. If 
Arthur's own capital was, as we have reason to believe, in 
the North, a long time must have elapsed after the landing 
of a Saxon force in Hampshire, before be could possibly 
have obeyed a summons to lead his distant warriors to 
i-esist the invaders. Cerdic in the mean time had donbtless 
established himself too firmly to be easily dislodged, and 
reinforcements could be obtained as quickly from Germany 
as from Northumberland. He had, besides, the aid of his 
countrymen, who were settled in his immediate vicinity, in 
Sussex and Kent, When Arthur arrived, a large tract of 
country was probably irrecoverably lost ; and all that he 
could do was to check the further progress of the invaders, 
or at most to contract the limits of their occupation. £ftch 
of his victories might be attended with important results, 
and the enemy might yet be left in possession of extensive 
conquests. The last of these battles, that of Mount Badon, 
ia assigned by the Annals of Ulster to the year 516. The 
establishment of the kingdom of Wessex is placed by the 
Saxon Chronicle just three years later. The death of 
Arthur may have taken place in the mean time, and the 
British arms have Bustained a reverse. At all events, we 
know from Gildas, who, as well as Beda, refers to the battle 
of Badon, though he does not mention the name of the 
British leader, that this was " nearly the last, though not the 
least, slaughter " of the Saxons. 

The settlement of Ida took place a.d. 547. Ho is said 
to have landed at Flamborough in Yorkshire ; but this is 
doubtful. We only know with certainty that the seat of his 
government was at Bamborough in Northumberland. He 
was of a different branch of the Teutonic race from the 
former settlers under Octha. They were countrymen of 
Hengist, who was a Jute. Ida and his followei's were Angles. 
If, however, any of the earlier colonists remained, they would 
readily amalgamate with a kindred tribe. 

That Lothian was from an early period included in the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Northumberland, is beyond doubt ; 
but the first intimation we have of this fact is not from 
historians, bat from the etymologj* of this city of Edinburgh, 
which ia generally allowed to have received its name from 
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Edwin, the second king of the united provinces of Bemicia 
and Deira, whose reign extended from a.d. 616 to 633. 
We must not, however, assume, because Edwin created a 
bur^h or fort on the shores of the Frith of Forth, that the 
intermediate district from thence to the Tweed was fullj 
peopled. The fact appears to have been directly the reverse. 
The district immediately around Edinburgh may have been 
tenanted by a numerous colony of Jutes or Angles, or of a 
mixture of both ; but we have a remarkably proof, in the 
succeeding reign of Oswald, that a large tract of thinly 
inhabited country, if indeed it was inhabited at all, adjoined 
it to the East and South. Amongst the lands bestowed by 
that king on his newly established bishopric and monastery 
of Lindisfarne, was included the immense territory which 
extends from the Lammermuir Hills to the river Esk, whidi 
falls into the Frith at Musselburgh, co-extensive with the 
entire county of Haddington. WiSiin these wide limits, the 
entire area, up to this time, must have been " foe-land," or 
land unappropriated to the private uses of any individuals. 
Some of it was probably occupied as pasture for the flocks of 
the inhabitants of the adjoining settled districts ; but if any 
settlers were located here, possessing no other home, their 
position would be similar to that of the squatters in the 
unreclaimed districts of the New World in our own days. 

Besides this, a grant of land within the present county of 
Northumberland, extending along the sea-coast from the 
Tweed nearly to Hamburgh, and reaching inland to the 
valley of the Breamish and the Till, with another immense 
tract immediately North of the Tweed, were appropriated to 
the same religious purposes. Those two last districts were 
immediately colonised — the one in connection with the 
present monastery of Lindisfarne, the other with Melrose, 
which was an ofiTshoot of the same establishment. In East 
Lothian, also, a monastery was established at Tyningham.* 
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The particulai-s of these endowmeuts will be found in the 
very curious account of the bishopric established at Liudifi- 
farne, and afterwards removed to Chester-le-Streetj which is 
appended to Sjmeon's History of the Church of Durham, in 
Twjsden's edition. The account only reaches to the time of 
Athelstan, and appears to have been written at that period, 
or, at all events, prior to the final removal of the bishopric 
from Chester-Ie-Street to Durham, at the close of the tenth 
century. Symeon has made great use of it, but has not 
exhausted it. Indeed, partly from the corrupt state of the 
text and partly from the want of minute local knowledge, 
he does not seem to have been able, in all cases, accurately 
to make out the locaUties referred to. In one of the 
Chronicles attributed to Symeon, but not in his Church 
History, Edinburgh itself is said to have been included 
amongst the possessions of the see of Lindisfarne ; but this 
statement is not supported by the ancient document above 
referred to, or by any reliable authority. Coldingham in 
Berwickshire became the site of a monastery under the 
government of the celebrated St. Ebba, in the reign of Oswi, 
the brother and successor of St. Oswald. In this reign, also, 
the pastoral country on the banks of the Bowmont, South of 
the Tweed, but North-West of the Cheviot range, appeara 
to have been reclaimed, and was granted by Oswi to St. 
Cuthbert, then an inmate of the monastery of Melrose. 
Jed-Forest probably remained in a state of nature till a 
century later, when the two Jedworths were founded by 
Bishop Ecgred about a.d. 850. 

Eoxburghshire was nearly the furthest limit of Saxon 
occupation in this direction. Beyond it, the forest of Ettrick 
interposed a wide belt of uncultivated country between the 
settlements of the followers of Ida and the dwellings of the 
Cumbri. The latter, indeed, were compelled to yield to the 
military superiority of Ethelfrid, and to pay tribute for the 
lands which their ancestors had immemorially held ; but they 
were not slaughtered, or driven from their homes, as had 
been the harder lot of their brethern to the East. The land 
which had been already wasted was more thsm the immigrant 
population could occupy ; and interest, if not humanity, 
restrained the victors from the wholesale slaughter of those 
who could thus be converted into profitable dependants. On 
this subject we are not left to inferences and probabiUties, 
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but have the express statement of Beda, amply confirmed by 
the ezisteDce of the remains of Celtic occupation on one side 
of the boundary line and their absence on the other. 

The tenacity with which the Britons resisted the advance 
of the intruders is proved by the existence of that remarkable 
line of defeuce, the CatratI, the remains of which are to be 
traced to this day, traversing a large extent of frontier. This 
had long been known to the provincial antiquaries of the 
district, and was ascribed by them, like almost everydiing 
else in Scotland and the North of England, whose origin is 
obscure, to the Kcta — a people, who, as pointed out by Mr. 
Chalmers, never had any footing in the district. To that 
diligent investigator of the antiquities of his country, we are 
indebted for having traced the course of this extraordinary 
work, irom the high ground between the Gala and the 
Tweed above Cralashiels, to Peel-Fell, at the head of Liddes- 
dale ; and more than this — for proving, by the clearest 
demonstration, its true authors, and the time and object of 
its construction. 

During the entire Saxon period, the history of Lothian is 
singularly barren of incidents. The celebrated battle of 
Degsastan, in which EtheUrid of Northumberland gained a 
decisive victory over Aidan, King of the Scots, a.d. 603, is 
generally placed at Dawston in Liddesdale, on the outskirts 
of this district. Another battle is mentioned, a.d. 761, in 
which Mol Ethelwald, King of Northumberland, defeated 
and slew his rival Oswin, after three days' hard fighting, at 
Eildon. The Saxon Chronicle calls the site of the battle 
Edwine's Cliffe ; and Florence of Worcester, Cliffe ; but 
in Symeon's Chronicle, which is generally more accurate as 
regards northern topography, the place is called Eldunum, 
to which an early intei-polator has added, " near Melrose." 
The position of Eildon is one where an obstinate engagement 
is very likely to have taken place — at a difficult pass in the 
main line of communication between the South and North of 
Northumberland. 

In the ninth century the coast of Lothian suffered, in 
common with the other maritime districts of the island, from 
the piratical incursions of the Danes ; whilst a new and 
hostile neighbour threatened the province from the North. 
The Scots, who had previously been confined to the North- 
western district beyond the Clyde, had about A.D. S^Q^Jby 
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the subjection of the Picts, established themselves on the 
North of the Forth. Elated by his success, their king, 
Kenneth M'Alpine, turned his arms against the Saxons, 
■whose territory he six times invaded, involving in ruin 
Dunbar and the abbey of Melrose. From this time the 
former place is not again mentioned, till more than two 
centuries later, in the reign of Malcolm Caenmore ; and the 
entire statement of the invasion rests on the testimony of 
the old Rctish Chronicle published by Innis, In the same 
■way ■we have, in Roger of Wendover, a solitary mention of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed as the place where the Danes landed 
in 670, on their expedition to avenge the death of Ragner 
Lodbroc. To the same year he ascribes the destruction of 
Lindisfame and Goldingham ; but this date we know to be 
inaccurate. Lindisfarne 'was destroyed by Halfdene and his 
followers, whose invasion of Northumberland did not occur 
till five years later ; and we learn from Wendover himself 
that its ruin preceded that of Coldingbam. To this author 
we are indebted for the story of the heroism of the Abbess of 
Coldingbam and her nuns, who are said to have mutilated 
their faces in a ghastly manner, rather than expose their 
charms to the gaze of the barbarians. He gives to the 
abbess the name of her predecessor, Ebba, the founder of 
the monastery — exhibiting either a remarkable coincidence 
or some poverty of invention. If there had been any truth 
in the narrative, it would not have escaped the research of 
the earlier monkish historians, who deal in legends of this 
sort ; but it is much more hkely that the holy sisterhood, 
who appear to have had abundant notice of the approach of 
Halfdene, imitated the example of the monks of Lindisiarne, 
and escaped the danger which threatened them by timely 
flight. Neither Coldingbam nor Melrose was restored till 
the Norman era ; but if Tyningbam was involved in the 
general ruin of the Northumbrian monasteries, it must have 
been rebuilt previous to 941, when " Onlaf, King of North- 
umberland having plundered the church of St. Balther and 
burnt Tyningbam, was afterwards killed," as we read in 
Symeon's Chronicle. Coldingbam was not, Uke the monas- 
teries of Melrose and Tyningbam, founded on a previously 
unoccupied spot Its site is dignified by Beda with the 
appellation of the City of Coludi. We can hardly suppose 
that such an amount of Saxon population was collected there 
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as to entitle it to this distinction, but must rather refer its 
origin to the British or Roman period of our history. This 
view 13 confirmed by the circumstance that one of the two 
ancient roads which traversed Northumberland terminated 
here. At the period when these roads were laid out, it is 
evident that no bridge existed across the navigable portion of 
the Tyne, although the construction of one at Newcastle as 
early as the reign of Hadrian is implied in the Boman name 
of the station at that place. Pons j£lii. But the great lines 
of communication with the North had already been completed, 
crossing the river at Corbridge, sixteen miles higher up ; and 
the route was not altered on the erection of the bridge of 
Hadrian, as no traces whatever of a coast road of Eoman 
construction exist North of Newcastle. From Corbridge 
the principal thoroughfare passed nearly in a direct line to 
EUdon ; from whence, crossing the Tweed, it followed the 
Gala- Water to its source, and thence proceeded northward 
towards the Frith of. Forth. From this road, near its 
southern extremity, and almost immediately North of the 
Wall of Hadrian, another branched off to the North-East, 
which crossed the Tweed two miles above Berwick, and 
terminated, as above stated, at or near Coldingham. Breme- 
nium, one of the cities of the Otadini, recently excavated at 
the expense of a liberal patron of this institute, the Duke of 
Northumberland, and illustrated by Br. Bruce, stands on one 
line of road :-^it is not unlikely that the other, Curia, was 
the tJrbs Coludi at the extremity of the second. The Umits 
of the Northumbrian kingdom, as established by Ethelftid 
in the early part of the seventh century, were the Humber 
and Mersey to the South, and the Forth and Clyde to the 
North. Of this territory the first curtailment took place 
A.D. 685, when Strathclyde recovered its independence after 
the death of Ecgfrid. This was followed, a century after- 
wards, by the loss of Galloway. The territory thus severed 
was of very considerable extent, including all the West of 
Scotland from the Solway to the Clyde ; but the direct 
injury was not proportionably great, as the inhabitants were 
chiefly of the old British stock, on whose allegiance the 
Saxon sovereigns could never very confidently rely. Inci- 
dentally, however, it was attended by consequences much 
more serious, by laying open the western frontier of Lothian 
to incursions from which it had hitherto been protected by 
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the iDterreDtion of the subject states. This source of 
insecurity was greatly aggravated, a hundred years later, 
when Strathclyde and Galloway, with the district to the 
South between the Solway and the Duddon, were united in a 
confederacy under the protection of Scotland. The exag- 
gerated statements of the early national historians as to the 
exploits of Gregory, the King (or, according to others, the 
Regent) of Scotland, from 881 to 893, have re-acted so much 
to the prejudice of his reputation, that modem inquirers are 
disposed to ignore altogether his pretensions to the character 
of a conqueror. Now, without implicitly adopting the idle 
stories which ascribe to him the conquest of all England and 
the greater part of Ireland, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he availed himself of the advantages of his situation and 
the distracted state of Northumberland to make himself 
master of Lothian, which his predecessor Kenneth had 
overrun under circumstances much less favourable. 

Almost all England had been recently at the mercy of the 
Danes; and although these barbarians had been expelled 
by King Alfred from his own immediate dominions, they 
were established more firmly than ever in Bast AngUa and 
Northumberland. Christian Saxons and Pagan Danes were 
at length harmoniously united in the latter kingdom, under 
Guthred, who adopted the rehgion of the one, whilst his 
nationality recommended him to the other. His kingdom 
extended, in the first instance, only to the Tyne, beyond 
which three petty Saxon princes, Egbert, Eicsig, and a second 
Egbert reigned in succession from 867 to 883, and probably 
longer, but from this date we have no particulars of the affairs 
of the northern province for some years. When they next 
recur, Guthred appears as the sole (or at least the paramount) 
Northumbrian king ; but the Scots in the meantime had not 
only possessed themselves of Lothian, but had carried their 
arms across the Tweed. In the year 890, the ninth of the 
reign of Gregory, the Scotch army suflFered a repulse at 
Lindisfarne. Symeon mentions their discomfiture by Guthred, 
and refers to older authorities for the particulars of the 
miraculous interposition of St. Cuthbert, and ^the divine 
judgment which overwhelmed the sacrilegious intruders on 
his territory. This defeat seems to have shaken the stability 
of Gregory's power ; for, three years hence, we find him 
driren from the throne, and a new king, D^na^ tl^e^,Q|^. 
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Constantine, substituted for him. Far from being able to 
extend, or even to maintain, the conqueets of his predecessor, 
Donal was hard pressed by the Banes within his own 
dominions, and fell in battle a.d. 904. 

Guthred died the year after Gregory's expulsion, and 
Northumberland was divided into a number of petty princi- 
palities, the rulers of which, after seven years of anarchy 
and confusion, agreed to place the chief authority in the 
h<mds of Athelwold, the brother of Edward the Elder. This 
weak prince only held the monarchy to which he had been 
elected three years, and then abandoned it for other scliemea 
in the same year in which bis neighbour, Bona], King of 
Scotland, was slain. Three brothers, Neil, Sitric, and 
Eegnald, according to some authorities the sons of Inguar, 
according to others of Guthred, now occur as kings of 
Northumberland ; but the paramount superiority, both of 
Xing Edward and of his successor Athelstan, was reluctantly 
acknowledged. Constantine, who succeeded Bonal on the 
throne of Scotland, viewed with natural alarm the extension 
of the power of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy so near his own 
borders, and endeavoured to counteract the danger by such 
combinations as he was able to form. His brother Donal, 
whom it is necessary to distinguish from his own prede- 
cessor of that name, had obtained the sovereignty of the 
Strathclyde Britons, in which he was succeeded by his son 
Eugenius, the nephew and presumptive heir of Constantine, 
by whose aid his authority was extended over the neigh- 
bouring British states, with the title of King of Cumbria. 
At a later period, Constantine secured the alliance of the 
Northunibriaa Banes, as well as their compatriots in Ireland, 
by the marriage of his daughter with Anlaf, the son of Sitric 
The strength of this confederacy, however, was annihilated 
at the celebrated battle of Brunanburgh, in which Athelstan 
defeated his combined foes, a.d. 937. Seven years after- 
wards, Constantine retired to a monastery, and was succeeded 
by Malcolm, who, by the adoption of a different policy, 
succeeded in conciliating the contemporary English King, 
Edred, who restored to hira Cumbria, and seems to have 
recognised his claims to Lothian also ; although the death 
of both kings, a.d. 955, prevented the actual transfer. At 
all events, we know that the city of Edinburgh was vacated 
that very year, and the cession of the remainder of the 
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province was only delayed a few yeara. The particulars of 
this important event are thus detailed by Wendover : — " In 
the year 975, Bishop Alfeey and Earl Eadulf conducted 
Rinred (Kenneth), King of the Scots, to King Edgar, who 
made him many presents of his royal bounty. He gave him, 
moreover, the whole district called Laudian in the native 
tongue, on this condition, that every year, on certain festivals, 
when the king and his successors wore the crown, he should 
come to court and celebrate the festival with the other 
nobles. The king gave him, besides, many mansions on the 
road, that he and his successors might find entertainment in 
going and returning ; and these houses continued to belong 
to the Kings of Scotland until the time of King Henry II." 
I have been thus particular in transcribing this passage at 
length, because I beliere that it satisfactorily explains the 
homage rendered by the Kings of Scotland to the Kings of 
England : — not for Scotland, not for Cumberland, but for 
Lothian. At this period the performance of homage might 
indeed be unknown either in Scotland or in England ; but 
services and attendances were here stipulated, on which 
homage was almost of necessity engrafted at a later date. 
When we consider the long and warm controversies which 
have been carried on as to the object of this homage, it is not 
a little singular that no reference has, so far as I am aware, 
ever been made to a passage in Ordericus Vitalis, an early 
and authentic historian of the Norman period, which seems 
conclusive on the question. When William itufus demanded 
the homage of Malcolm Caenmore, the latter did not deny 
that it was due to the English Crown, but maintained that 
'he party entitled to it was not William, but his elder brother, 
Robert " I am ready to admit," he said, " that when King 
Edward promised me his niece Margaret in marrii^e, he 
conferred on rae the earldom of Lothian. King William 
afterwards confirmed what his predecessor had granted, 
and," addressing Bobert, " commended me to you as his 
eldest son." 

Mr. Chalmers ignores altogether the cession of Lothian 
by King Edgar, and founds the title of the Scotch kings to 
this province on its compulsory surrender by Eadulf Cudel, 
Earl of Northumberland, to Malcolm II., a.d. 1020. His 
authority is a little tract ascribed to Symeon of Durham, 
containing a history of the earls of this province, commencing 
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with Waltheoff, the hrother of Badulf Cudel. Eadulf is 
there described as of a slothful and cowardly disposition ; 
and we are told that, " fearing that the Scots would revenge 
upon himself the slaughter which his hrother had inflicted 
upon them, he surrendered to them the whole of Lothian, 
to appease them, and secure peace. In this manner Lothian 
was annexed to the kingdom of Scotland." From the same 
tract, however, we learn that Malcolm was not only at a 
prerious period in possession of Lothian, hut that he had 
penetrated through the present county of Northumberland 
as far as Durham. From thence he was driven back with 
great slaughter by Waltheoff, who was rewarded for his 
valour with the hand of the daughter of the English king, 
Ethelred, in marriage. At this time it is probable that 
Lothian, or a part of it, was occupied by this powerful eai'l, 
and retained during his lifetime, hut restored after his 
decease by his less warlike brother. No reference to this 
cession of Lothian is to be found, either in Symeon's History 
of the Church of Durham, or in the general Chronicle which 
passes under his name ; but in both we read of a dreadfid 
slaughter of the Northumbrians by King Malcolm, in a battle 
whidi was fought two years previously, at Carham, on the 
south bank of the Tweed. If any territory North of that 
river was thea in possession of the English earl, we cannot 
doubt that it was immediately restored to the Boots ; but it 
is not necessary to assume that it then, for the first time, 
passed into their possession. On the contrary, it seems very 
improbable that succeeding Kings of England would have 
quietly acquiesced in the continued occupation of this terri- 
tory by Scotland, if no better title could be shown by the 
latter country than what was derived from an official 
dependant of the Anglo-Saxon monarch, who could have no 
power of alienation without the sanction of his superior. 
Without rejecting the authority of Symeon, that this district 
was in possession of Weiltheoff and surrendered by his brother, 
we may yet accept the testimony of Wendover, that it had 
been long previously held by Scotland under a more valid 
tenure. Although the latter writer was of a date consider- 
ably posterior to Symeon, we are in many instances indebted 
to him for authentic notices of northern affairs, winch are not 
to be met with elsewhere ; and this may readily be accounted 
for by the fact that the great monastery of St.Alban's, of 
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which Wendorer was a member, was possessed of a cell at 
Tynemouth ia Northumberlaad, in which we know ancient 
chronicle were preserved, which are not now extant, but 
to which the historian of the parent monastery no doubt 
had access. 

Henceforward Lothian has no separate history — its 
fortunes, from this time, being indissolubly connected with 
the realm of Scotland. 
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ON THE ALLKLITJAH VICTORY, ASD THE STATE OF ENGLAHD 
IN THE FIFTH CENTUET.' 

The life of St. Gennanua, Bishop of Auxerre, has claims 
upon our atteutiou from his having visited Britaia ia the fifth 
century, and especially as archseologists engaged in investi- 
gating the early history of Cheshire, from the traditionary 
site of the AUelujah victory which he gained over the Saxons, 
being in close proximity to that county. 

The town of Mold, near which this event is said to have 
happened, is within the ancient limits of Wales, but close to 
the English border- and before the two nations were united, 
must have been liable to the accidents to which such locali- 
ties are constantly exposed. On the west of the town there 
is a remarkable hill, which has been strongly fortified, prob- 
ably from a very early peiiod. The cliaracter of the existing 
works is Norman, and the name, Bailey Hill, points to the 
same origin ; but it is likely that a stronghold of a much 
earlier date existed here, and earth-works are so much alike, 
that between British, Saxon, Banish, and Norman, especially 
where succeeding races have enlarged and modified the 
works of their predecessors — who shall decide "i Mold 
must always have been an important pass, as guarding one 
of the roads leading into the interior of Wales, 

But this part of the history of Germanus is further note- 
worthy from the period at wluch his Life was written. His 
biographer, Constantius, a presbyter of Lyons, is the only 
contemporary writer who gives any authentic details of any 
transactions in this island in the fifth contury,^ and however 
small the harvest may be, a carefiil gleaner may still gather 
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some things that become valuable, in proportion to the 
great rarity of historical materials for that important epoch 
of the world's history, when the Roman Empire was falling 
to pieces, to be reconstructed in a new political creation. 

And these gleanings become of more consequence irom the 
confiision that has arisen with reference to the inhabitants of 
Britain from the misunderstanding and ambiguity of the 
Latin names. It is certain that not one of tbe tribes or 
ffunilies named by Csesar, Tacitus, or any of the Boman 
historians of the first three centimes can be identified, 
except the Kentish. It is only in the fourth century that 
we find ihe Saxones and the Littus Saxonicum corresponding 
with the later Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and Wessex. In 
the following century we observe one or two other similar 
traces, and this remark applies not merely to the Eastern or 
Germanic part of the island, but equally so to the Welsh 
portion. 

We may also notice that in Ammianus Harcellinus, Gildas, 
and Constantius, that ia in the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, the term Britanni or Britones is not applied to the 
inhabitants of the island generally, but to the Roman party 
only, which included the owners of property, the cities and 
municipal towns, and in fact comprehended the wealth, 
intelligence, organisation, and the political, if not the physical, 
power of the community. The other, or what we might 
name the national party, are called Barbari.^ 

The earliest notice of the expedition of St. Gennanus 
into Britain is found in the Chronicle of Prosper of Aqui- 
taine, which is a continuation of that of St. Jerome, comes 
down to 455, and may be supposed to have been written 
five or six years after the death of Germanus. Prosper 
tells na, that " in the Consulship of Florentius and Dionysius 
(a. d. 429), Agricola Pelagianns, the son of Severianua 

' See Beds, lib. L cap. 12 et laq. point of mrion, hithttto WBctm^ to tho 
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bart, vho oertaiolj were not WeUh or their freedom and poaaeauoDi through 
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a Fela^n bishop, corrupted the Churches of Britain 1^ 
insidious teaching ; but the Pope Celestitius, by the induce- 
ment of Falladiua, a deacon, aent Qermanua, the Bishop of 
Auxerre, as his representative, hj 'whom the heretics were 
put to the rout, and the Britons were turned to the Cathohc 
Faith."* 

Doubts have been thrown upon the genuineness of this 
statement, and as neither Constantius nor Beda (who quotes 
Prosper) says anything about Celestinus, this part may have 
been interpolated ; but there is no reason to question the 
date itself. Gennanus, however, is stated to have come over 
a second time, shortly before his death, wluch took place 
in 449. 

When the Pelagian heresy reached Britain, Constantius 
telk us that a deputation was sent to the Galhcan bishops to 
request their help in defence of the Catholic Faith ; that a 
large synod met, and that Germanus and Lupus were chosen 
to put down the growing evil After escaping a violent 
storm in the voyage, they -were received by a number of 
priests ftx)m all parts. They preached not only in the 
churches, but in the streets of cities, and in country lanes. 
At first the Pelagians are said to have hid themselves ; but 
not wishing the people to escape out of their hands, they at 
length determined to face the new apostles. They advanced 
to the conflict conspicuous for their wealth, in shining robe^ 
and surrounded by troops of flatterers. After a pubhc 
disputation, in which all the arguments, eloquence, and 
triumph are attributed to the bishops, the assembly, as 
judge, vrith difficulty held their hands, and expressed tiieir 
opinion with a about. At this moment a certain person of 
Tribunitian authority, with his wife, brought his blind daugh- 
ter, ten years old, to test the truth of the contending parties 
by their miraculous powers. The Pelagians declining this 
proof, Germanus took a small box of relics from his neck 
and apphed it with prayers to the child's eyes, who imme- 
diately recovered her sight, and the conviction was complete ; 
the heresy was put dovm, its supporters confuted, and the 
minds of the people aettled in the pure faith. The Gal- 
ilean bishops visited the Martyr St. Alban, and returned 
thanks to God through him. Germanus had the tomb 
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Opened, and deposited therein many relics of other saints 
collected in Tarioiis countries. He also took some of the 
soil where the blood of the saint was shed and which 
it jet contained ; and as the conclusion of these events, it 
is said, innumerable men were the same day turned to the 
Lord, 

On his return, Grennaaus having injured bis foot, was 
obliged to stop in a cottage ; a fire took place, and in spite 
of every effort, the village was consumed ; the house where 
the Saint remained alone escaping. After the application of 
various remedies without effect, at last the injured Umh was 
miraciilously healed. 

In the meantime the Saxons and Picts had joined their 
forces and made war upon the Britons, who entrenched 
themselves, but fearing that their troops were inferior to the 
enemy, they sought the help of the holy bishops. Their 
early arrival inspired the Britons with as much confidence 
as if they had been reinforced by a very large army. It 
was the season of Lent, and impelled by the daily sermons, 
the people hastened to be baptised. A church was built of 
green branches on Easter Sunday, and gave the appearance 
of a city to the rural encampment. The nenly baptised 
converts with fervent faith, diBtrusting the mere protection 
of arms, awaited the divine help. The enemy, who had 
heard of this ceremony, presuming upon an easy prey, 
rapidly advanced ; Germanus, when the services of Easter 
day were over, was informed of their approach, and under- 
took the duties of general. He disposed his enthusiastic 
followers on the sides of a valley, amidst mountains, through 
which the enemy would have to pass, and notice of their 
advance was given by scouts placed for the purpose ; the 
Saint ordered his troops to repeat aloud thrice, the word 
" AUelujah I " when he gave the signal. The mountains 
re-echoed the shout, and the Saxons, who calculated on 
surprising the Britons, were themselves struck with terror: 
They fled, throwing away their arms, and some even, over- 
come with fear, were drowned in crossing the river. The 
Christian army beheld the discomfiture of its enemies, as 
idle spectators of the victory thus won. They gathered 
the spoils, and the bishops rejoiced in a bloodless conquest 
gained by faith, not by strength. 

The security of the island both as far as visible and iim- 
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Bible foes were concerned waa obtained, and Germanus and 
Lupua returned safely to Gaul.' 

I have endeavoured to render as accurately as possible, 
the language of Conatantius, which is the more necessary 
as later writers have exaggerated his statements for the 
purpose of enhancing the supposed miracle. There ia 
nothing in the narrative to indicate the spot where this 
defeat took place ; but tradition has assigned to it a valley, 
still called Maes Garraon, the field of Germanus, about twelve 
miles from Chester. The town of Mold may be considered 
as forming the foreground of the first range of Welsh moun- 
tains ; it is built on the slope of a bill terminated by the 
church, immediately to the west of which is the Bailey Hill 
already mentioned. Beyond this is a valley more than half 
a mile across, which is closed on the opposite side by a 
steep ridge : here is a monument — an obelisk erected ia 
1 736, in memory of the battle. The valley opens on the 
right to the river Alyn ; to the south it descends to the 
Maes Garmon, at a farm-bouse, and is continuous with 
another narrow valley from the south-east. If we suppose a 
heedless body of Saxons coming along this valley, the head 
of it having reached the parallel of the present monument, 
and concealed detachments of the disciples of St; Germanus 
placed along the broken sides of the hills, raising the shout 
and exhibiting their arms, we may easily conceive that the 
enemy fancied themselves surrounded by a superior force, 
and, seized with a panic, fled into the open country to 
the north, crossing the Alyn. Constantius does not say 
that many lost their lives ; but if the river waa flooded, it ia 
possible that some might perish there. It was probably 
nothing more than a predatory inroad, such as waa fre- 
quently made in later times, in which victory brought little 
gain or glory, and defeat as little loss or disgrace. 

We may here allude to the practice of tbe early Church 
in celebrating baptism at Easter ^ - and as nothing is said by 
Constantius respecting the difference between the Roman 
and British Churches, we may imagine that Germanus and 
Lupus themselves used the Eastern form of computation. 
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Where Germanua landed, or in what part of the country 
he preached, the Life does not tell us. The only locality 
named is that of Verulam, the scene of the death of St. 
Alban, so graphically described by Beda; and whether 
the bishop went there at once, as conjectured, or whether 
the assembly where the tribune's daughter was healed took 
place elsewhere, and the rait to St. Alban's was made later,* 
we have too httle evidence to decide. The battle ia said 
to have occurred on Easter Sunday — but it would be 
according to the Eastern calculation, and we have now to 
draw our conclusions as to the condition of the country in 
the second quarter of the fiflh century as carefully as 
we can. 

Resistance to the Romans had begun at least eighty 
years before ; and though rebellions had been repeatedly put 
down, the outbreaks were again and again renewed. The 
troops were wanted elsewhere, and were gradually withdrawn 
from the island, till at length in 409 the Emperor Honorius 
wrote letters to the cities of Britain, telling them they must 
look to their own safety.' At the beginning of the fifth 
century religious discord was very rife among the British 
Christians, and there was a powerful heathen party, the 
Barhan, who seem to have a^umed the name of Plcta — 
and were soon to predominate. The pohtical factions also 
were striving, not merely for present power, but for life, for 
freedom, and for the whole property of the country ; one 
relying on present possession and organisation, the other 
on numbers and national rights, and with altogether different 
laws relating to property itself. Constantius names only two 
pohtical parties, the Saxons and the Ficts ; but these pos- 
sibly represent the two great divisions of a later period, the 
Saxons and the English. The Saxons were undoubtedly the 
the Sexe or Sezna who held the Littus Saxonicum under the 
Lower Empire, forty or fifty years before, and whose name 
Latinised into Saxones was confounded with the Sachsen of 
the continent, and seems even then to have been applied by 
the Welsh to the English generally.' 

The Picts on the other hand were not any particular tribe 
or family, but a pohtical confederation or party, which, about 

' Zoumai, lib. vi. otp. 10. lubiUnta of EnzUnd, while the utive 
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the middle of the preriouB century, rose agaiaat the Roman 
government, and after yeare of hard struggling achieved 
their freedom and merged in their original tribes, to 
maintain a stormy and less prosperous independence. These 
were all of Germanic origin, and had nothing but the innate 
love of liberty and their own valour wherewith to contend 
Against the wealth, organisation, and prestige of the Roman 
party. It was, in fact, as we may gather ii-om the letter of 
HoDoriuB, country against town, and at the time when Grer- 
inanus came over, it would seem that the city of Verulam 
was still independent. 

We may notice another fact of importance, that no men- 
tion is miuie of any king or general, and the divided state 
of the country accounts for this circumstance. The mention 
of a person of Tribunitian authority points to a municipal 
government, and the advice of the Emperor " to the cities 
of Britain " serves to show that each was independent of 
the others. Twenty or thirty years later we have Kings of 
Kent, then Kings of Sussex, and Wessez, and in the fol- 
lowing century Gildas names Kings of Devonshire, and North 
Wales. Many of the cities were probably by that time 
destroyed ; the Roman party was subdued ; the heathen 
triumphant, and possibly Stonehenge may be a memorial 
of the newly recovered nationality commenced upon a mag' 
nificent scale, and never completed. 

The country through which Gflrmanus passed, appears to 
have been entirely under the Roman party, as there is no 
allusion to any other religious enemy than the Pelagians, 
who appear to have been of the higher and wealthier classes. 
In the interval of the twenty years which had elapsed from 
the letters of Honorius, communications were kept up with 
Rome, and apphcations for assistance made, as described by 
Gildas. Twenty years later it was sought in vain ; district 
after district assumed its independence and received their so- 
called kings from the fatherland of their race. Indeed, the 
statement of Adam of Bremen,* who quotes perchance some 
l<»t classic authority, is in all probabUity literally true, viz., 
that the Saxons of the continent came from Britain. If some 
of the Sexe of our island took refuge on the barren islands 
and shores at the mouth of the Elbe in the first and second 
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centuries, from their Roman conquerors, they would of 
necessity support themselves by attacks upon the more 
civihsed settlements about them, and the royal races might 
be continued and knovm amongst them. There will thus be 
no difficulty in receinng the history of the establishment of 
the various Anglo-Saxon kingdoms as given in Beda and the 
Saxon Chronicle. 

There is one more point to be noted, with reference to 
the Saxona and their piratical attacks upon their wealthy 
neighbours. The Sexe never were a sea-going race, except 
from absolute necessity. Cxsar when he invaded the 
island does not appear to have seen a vessel of any sort ; 
the previous reports of the assistance the Britons had given 
to the Gauls, if true, must refer to the Cornish Britons, 
After the defeat of the Romans, the intercourse with the 
continent was not frequent, except perhaps with Rome. 
Alfred from necessity raised a fleet, but his successors did 
not keep it up ; nor was it till England and Normandy 
were one kingdom, that any permanent British- navy was 
established. 

The tribes on the west side of the kingdom, including 
Cornwall and Wales, were of a different race, which has 
been named Celtic — an objectionable name, and which should 
be either strictly defined or abandoned altogether. It may 
be applied to any people speaking a cognate language with 
the Welsh, but not to races using a Latin dialect, and still 
less to those of purely Teutonic origin. 

It may here be allowed to add a few words upon this 
important subject Every one who bas had occasion to 
examine the Geography of the ancients, knows bow little it 
is to be depended on, whether a^ regards the relative position 
of places, or the names assigned to them. With little know- 
ledge of science — with less of strange languages — none of 
which, in this portion of the globe had been reduced to 
writing, and with few voyagers whose accounts could be 
trusted, we may be surprised that they have done so much ; 
but evidence merely collected from their compilations is of 
the most unsatis&ctory kind, 

Ephorus, a Greek historian, flourished 341 years before 
Christ, or about 140 years after Herodotus. In order to 
systematise Geography, he assumed that the habitable world 
was a parallelogram and thus arranged all those who dwelt 
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outside of those nations with whom the Greeks had inter- 
course, or where they had colonies : — 

Bcjthiuii.' 




Now, as nobody would attempt to identify the Scythians 
or Indians, or even the Kthiopians, with any existing race, 
these names in fact comprehending all the unknown tribes 
which peopled immense divisions of the habitable globe, it is 
not easy to see why the Celts should hare formed the only 
exception.. Herodotus is the earliest author who mentions 
them, merely however as a tribe, dwelling to the west of the 
Phocsean colony of Massilia, and they are never named again 
as an individu^ family or people. Later writers, it is Uiie, 
applied the term to the Gauls, from some supposed etymo- 
logical affinity between Galatse and Celt£e ; and Cseaar divided 
Gaul into three parts, one of which he called Gallia Celtica. 
But it must always be borne in mind that these groupings of 
various districts and tribes into one large province, are 
comparatively of late date, and are altogether arbitrary. 
Still later writers have regarded even the Scandinavians as 
Celts, and it seems to be a prevalent opinion that a figu- 
rative wave of Celts at some unknown period flowed up from 
the East, till they were stopped by the real waves of the 
Atlantic in the West. It is quite time to put an end to 
what I fear must be called idle fancies ; let us accept the 
divisions of Europe as they are already defined by language. 
In the western part we have only three such &,milies, the 
Cymric, the Latin, and the Scandinavian — all clearly distinct 
dialects, and all as clearly from the same original tongue, 
each, too, marking its own unmistakable boundary by the 
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nameB of places, which further are charactenstic of the sub- 
dialects ; tbeBe sub-dialects theiDselres, however, having 
become independent languages long before any existing 
history. 

The miracles and events respecting St. Germanus in the 
compilation of Nesnius (who says nothing of the Battle of 
Mold), are altogether of a different character to those given 
by Constantius. Part seems to be taken from a LUe of 
Germanus, by Heric, written in the ninth century, who 
gives as his authority Marcus Anchorita, a British monk ; 
and part may be derived from the effusions of the Welsh 
Bards of a stilt later date. The former relate to a certain 
BenH, the Lord of lal or Dumluc, described as a tyrant and 
usurper, and who is compelled by the Saint to resign his 
power and possessions to one Ketel or Catell : in the latter 
portions we are introduced to King Guorthigem and 
Ambrosius, aud though the whole might find a place in the 
Mabinogion, it has nothing to do with history. The only 
reference that can be made to it, is that in the ninth 
century the localities connected with St. Germanus in Wales 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of Mold. The district 
of lal or Yale is said to have extended from Corwen to 
Mold, and four or five miles irom the latter we have a hill- 
fort called the Castle of Benlli. 

CoDstantius describes a second journey of Germanus, the 
events of which are of the same character as those of the 
first. The heresy was again spreading ; there was another 
invitation for help ; Severus, a disciple of Lupus, was joined 
with Germanus io the mission ; the bishops are told that 
few are really to blame, and these they find out and con- 
demn. A certain Elafius, one of the chief men of that 
district, hastened with his son who had lost the use of his 
limbs, to meet them : the youth is restored to his health, the 
people are filled with wonder at the miracle, and the Catholic 
Faith is firmly established in the breasts of all. By the 
general voice the authors of the heresy being expelled from 
the island, were given up to the priests to be conveyed 
to the continent, that the country might be freed from them, 
and they themselveB have a chance of amendment. 

Thus even in 447 — for as Germanus is represented as 
proceeding from Britfun to Ravenna, and there dying in 449, 
it conld hardly have been earlier — we find much tiie same 
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state of things in the part of the island which he Tisited, as 
in hia former journey. 

I have now endeavoured to give a &ir representation 
of the narrative of Constantius, whose Life of St. Germanus 
has been freely used, hut not named by Beda in the first 
book of his History. However meagre the details, the 
account is by far the most valuable we possess of the time, 
the evidence being much more trustworthy than the legends 
of two or three centuries after. We can only hope to have 
nmde the best use of our materials, and to have succeeded 
in throwing some light upon the early history of our 
country. 

JOBN R0B80N, MJX 
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THE COmJECTION OP SCOTLAND WITH THE PILOBIMS OP GRACE. 

BT W. HTLTOH DTBB LONOSTAFP^ F.a.A.1 

It may seem unnecessary on the present occasion to detail 
the circumstances of the northern kingdom of Britain at the 
time of the rebelUon against the English king, called the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. It is sufficient to observe that, although, 
■while Heury VIII. was breaking the fall of the ancient 
hierarchy in his own pecuhar way, the clergy of James V. 
induced him to string the bow tightly, there were circum- 
stances which deterred the latter from giving any active 
assistance to the so-called Pilgrims, who vainly attempted to 
sustain the monastic system. The red field of Flodden was 
fresh in the memory of the Scottish ecclesiastics, and tyran- 
nical as they were, they must have been thoroughly aware 
that they were treading upon volcanic ground. The Refor- 
mation had already made gigantic strides in Scotland, and a 
withdrawal of the national mUitary in an unpopular cause 
might have opened a crater in their own land. Thus the 
State, under ecclesiastical guidance, contented itself with an 
unrelaxing vigilance in support of the Komish power at home, 
a vigilance, however, which ultimately tended only to increase 
the severity and secure the perpetuity of its fiall. There was 
another reason for James's acquiescence. He was engaged 
in negotiations with France for a matrimonial alliance, and 
Henry at present was on a very good footing with his neigh- 
bour Francis, He had, therefore, substantial grounds for 
depending upon the inaction of the Scotch sovereign, although 
he had grave complaints against him touching the usage of 
his sister, the Queen Dowager of Scotland, and on more 
accounts than one must have been conscious of a want of 
mutual confidence. But Herbert's statement that Sir Ralph 
Sadler was sent into Scotland to secure its rest, and to reside 
there until James returned to his kingdom, is inaccurate. He 
seems merely to have gone north in January, 1536-37, for 
the purpose of claiming English refiigees, and ascertaining 
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the sentiments of the queen-mother. He returned with 
fresh grievanceB, and was despatched to remonstrate with 
James in France, whither he arrived about March 27, 1537, 
some time before James's return. 

The King of Scotland had succeeded in obtaining the 
hand of the eldest daughter of the French king, the princess 
Magdalene, and his father-in-law requested a passage through 
Enghmd for the young couple. Henry seems to have had 
grave doubts of the propriety of suffering his nephew to pro- 
ceed through the embers of rebellion. James was, in spite 
of national jealousies, not unpopular with the ultramontane 
section of the English Romanists. The tenor of his govern- 
ment was well known, and he had resisted all Henry's 
attempts to change his feelings on the subject of church 
government. Rather perplexed with the request of his 
brother of France, Henry asked the opinion of his northern 
heutenant, the Duke of Norfolk, one of the heroes of Flodden, 
who, on the 11th of February, answered in a characteristic 
and amusing manner. He saw no harm in the Scotch king's 
coming, save its great expense to the king and to the nobles 
en route, of whom, he with great simplicity remarks, ke 
himself would be one of t/ie greatest sufferers. He, however, 
suggests that the visit might be of some service. And 
in this way. He thought that the strangeness of Jaiues not 
writing himself to his uncle and the head of his blood pro- 
ceeded from what would "never he plucked horn that nation, 
that is, most high pride of all sorts of people. Now," said 
Norfolk, " if this pride were possible to bo allayed, or some- 
what mitigated, what he would see in this realm, might do 
much thereunto, or at least make him to take hoed how he 
should attempt any war against the same, it being furnished 
aa well with plenty of tall men, as with another sort of riches 
than his own. Nay," continued the old fox, "it might be so 
ordered with pi-ovision made for the show of the same, that 
it would be nothing pleasant for him to look upon." In fine, 
Norfolk considered that Jamea had " a very enemy's heart," 
and that bis personal application for a safe conduct should, 
at all events, be a sine gud non. He (Norfolk) understood 
that false reports of the rebellion had reached France, and 
had therefore written to a bishop there showing that all 
things were of as good sort as he could wish them, and 
trusted shortly to see them to be. /-- i 
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The Council's objections to tie coming of James were 
almost as singular as Norfolk's. They recounted his Tarious 
discourtesies, and the grief of honouring a man whom the 
English did not love. He must come as the vassal of Eng- 
land's king, for never came a king of Scotland in peace to 
England, but as .such. For Henry's honour, he must have 
presents everywhere. By these he might conceive glory, 
and it was not for his grace's honour to put into glory " so 
mean a king," who might practise mischief on the way. 
Moreover, the king having, in deference to the wbhes of the 
pilgrims, determined to repair to York in the summer, to 
hold a parliament, to crown Jane Seymour, and establish the 
country in quiet, the requested passage would hinder Henry's 
own purposes, and so waste the north parts, and impoverish 
his subjects there, that he could not have victuals and 
necessaries for the furniture of his own train, since already 
" horsemeat could not be had there for money,"' 

The continued poverty of purse which arose from Henry's 
wasteful magnificence and dispersal of the enoriaous revenues 
which sacrilege had given him, was probably the king's own 
most cogent reason for refusing leave for his nephew's pas- 
sage, as the expenses of repressing the late rising had left 
his treasury very bare ; but, from whatever motive, he 
declined the French king's request. The refusal naturally 
increased the feelings in Scotland which the flight -of many 
of the pilgrims into that country had produced. " What 
news 1 " said the Chancellor of Scotland to Ray, the pur- 
suivant of Berwick, when he presented a letter to the Council 
on April 23. "I know of none," answered the herald. 
" Then what is the cause ye send your fi'iars to us V said 
Master Otterbum. " We sent none," quoth the herald ; " we 
had liever keep them ourself." " If," replied Otterbum, 
" they had tarried with you, ye had made martyrs of them." 

' Ths MBniity of provisions in the tukla, or lodgiDK betirean York and 

Dorthera couctiu of Eoglaiid hu not. Ifewcaitla, uid that tho great carriage 

perhnpa, received ita due ottentioD. Be- and train, that ordinarily beloDged to hia 

fore the Pilgrimage of Qrace, in the Court, wu not &bla to puu in return in 

early part of 1630, a meeting betireen the winter time. Fourteen daya before 

JameaandBanryhadbecmcontemplated. Micbaelmaa oa to time, and York aa to 

The former iriahed to meet at Navcaatls place, were each required by Heuiy, 

at Hichaelniaa, aa he could not be pro- but Jamci natarally eacbewed the Jour- 

fided honorably till that time. Henry'a ney between Newcastle and York which 

nmbuaador, Lord William Howard, Henry declined; nevertheleaB, this re- 

answered that his master could not be fuanl was one of the sore points betwoso 

furulaliod Lonourablr with cwriage, lio- the kinga. 
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" Nay," interposed the Chancellor, " but patriarchs." " What 
ships have you sent forth from Newcastle ? " resumed Otter- 
bum. Ray answered that he knew of none. Otterbum 
rejoined that four had gone from that place, and some fur- 
ther conversation on the diplomatic relations with England 
followed, the Scots beheving that ships had been sent to 
intercept and seize James on his voyage. If the queen- 
mother spoke correctly, they had sent " Rosey Herald " into 
France, with instructions to oversee England on his road, 
and inform James of its condition. To eflFect an interview 
with her majesty, Eay had to change apparel, and put on a 
cloak and hat after the Scottish fashion. She sent her advice 
to Norfolk to be " sure of the commons," if war was intended 
to be had with Scotland. " Hath your grace," inquired Ray, 
" any suspect or knowledge that they are not sure enough ? " 
She merely answered, " Nay, but I pray you show this unto 
him." The next day, the herald bad a conference with the 
Bishop of Aberdeen touching a^ friendly difference between 
him and Norfolk as to the abolition of the Pope's authority. 
" My lord," said Ray, " why for this cause should ye have 
any grudge towards us ? " " Nay," answered the bishop, 
" not for that, but for the cnielnesa of you, that put down your 
own poor commons." 

In May, James was on the seas with his young queen. 
Norfolk fras at Bridlington, spoiling the monastery there, 
and sending its choicer goods to Sheriff Hutton. He heard 
that the King of Scotland rode at anchor withm half a mile 
of Scarborough, about six o'clock at night, and that divers 
English fishermen went on board his ship, one of whom 
reported him as saying, " Ye Englishmen would have let me 
of my return ; and if ye had not been, I had been at home 
forty days past. But now I am here, and will be shortly at 
home, whoso sayetli nay." The interview was more minutely 
detailed afterwards by James Crayne, an English gentleman 
on board, who was intimate with the vice-admiral of France, 
and bore credences to be declared to Sadler, upon a token, 
that when Sadler was in France, he inquired for this James 
Crayne at his own house in Rouen. The credences were an 
account of the interviews with Englishmen on the voyage. 
Crayne and others came on land at a village near Scm^ 
borough, the name of which he did not know, to buy provi- 
sions. Twelve of the commons of the vilkge and vicinity 
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came on board the king's ship, and fell on their knees before 
him, thanking God for his healthful and sound arrival. They 
showed how they had long looked for him, and how they 
were oppressed, slain, and murdered. They desired him for 
God's sake to come in, and he should have all. After these 
departed, a gentleman of the same country came and desired 
to speak with the king. Crajne the spy feared that he came 
for the same purpose as the other Englishmen, and bo con- 
trived that the king set sail without any communication with 
him. Norfolk understood that the fleet consisted of three 
ships with four tops, and divers with three tops ; in all were 
seen seventeen sail. When the king weighed anchor he went 
northward with a scanty hreeze, but next morning the wind 
was " very strenable," and Norfolk was in some hopes of the 
royal travellers landing in Yorkshire near him. " If God," 
writes the duke, " would have sent such good fortune, I 
would have so honestly handled him, that he should have 
drunk of my wine at Sheriff Hutton, and the queen also, 
before his return into Scotland." 

James sailed on until he came to another town, distant 
from the village aforesaid a great space. Crayne and his 
company being here under similar circumstances to those 
which led them to the Scarborough village, other ten 
persona came on board, to the king, and promised plainly 
that if he would take it upon bun to come in, all should be 
his. The name of this place was also unknown to Crayne, 
according to his own account — which is remarkable, if true 
— ^but he perceived that there was a church there, dedicated 
to Saint Andrew, and that the parson or vicar was a chaplain 
to King Henry. The village was afterwards discovered to 
be Whitburn, near Sunderland, in the county of Durham. 
Dr. Cuthbert Marshall, its rector, was, I believe, as stated, a 
royal chaplain, and he was a loyal man. Robert Hodge, the 
pwish priest, acting under him, was the offender. Two 
boats of Scotchmen and Frenchmen had landed, and the 
priest told Crayne that there was ill news, for men were 
killed and hanged up, and the Duke of Norfolk dealt very 
cruelly ; and he vrished the Duke to be hanged on one side 
the tree, and the Lord Cromwell on the other. He vrished, 
too, that the King of Scots had come hve months before, and 
hinted that there was as good landing there for men as in 
any part of England. 

n,gti7cdT:C00glC 
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James was not in a position, on a marriage trip, to accept 
the invitations of the English traitors, even if he had as 
much confidence in the prospects of success as they had. 
But they would not be antidotes to the rinegar which the 
compulsory voyage must have thrown on the royal temper. 
The passage was a stormy and dangerous one, and the young 
queen never recovered from its effects. When James was 
opposite the Berwick frontier, or a little beyond, he said 
among his gentlemen that, if he lived one year, he would 
himself break a spear on an Englishman's breast. He entered 
Leith Harbour on Whitsun-Eve, with ten great ships of 
France, and four Scotch ships. 

The English pursuivant Kay was again at that time in 
Edinburgh, with instructions to report that in England the 
rumour of offensive military proceedings on the part of 
Scotland was not believed by vrise men, and that Henry's 
queen was thought to be pregnant with a nail for the coffin 
of the Scotch succession. He was to enquire how the Scots 
were affected towards insurrection, and to make great cracks 
about the riches and power of England. When Crayne 
arrived, and saw by Henry's arms " in the box " upon Ray's 
heraldic breast that he was an Englishman, he showed him 
the credences for Sadler, and cautioned him about the 
Bishop of Limoges, who came with James, and would 
probably pass in embassy to Henry. He was the most 
crafty man in all France, and either he or his son would 
report his experience of England to James before returning 
to France. Crayne professed that he would have given 20/. 
to have himself come through England to show his mind 
further. 

Meanwhile, the state of the north of England was satis- 
factory on the whole, and in this month of May, Sadler went 
to Scotland with a present and instructions for a long sermon 
to James. He was told by Henry to begin by mentioning 
the report which Lancaster Herald had made of his kind 
nephew's good disposition, and that he (Henry) would open 
his mind ; and that his new fortifications were merely for 
defence against the Bishop of Rome and his adherents, who 
intended his destruction b^ hook or by crook, by phas or 
nephas. He was loth to offend his nephew, who, in his 
simpUcity, and by not attributing to himself any learning in 
religion, continued in the persuasion that the Bishop^ .was 
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Cbriafs vicar on earth ; but for God's glory he prayed him 
to join to his " simplicity columbino " the prudence of a 
serpent, and not to think himself, as his clergy wished 
him to be, " as brute as a stock, or to mistrust that his 
wita, which he received of God, were not able to perceire 
Christ's word." He cautioned Jamea against the publica- 
tion of the Pope's cruel bull against him, and after some 
more rounds at the clergy, assured James that he lored 
him as his own child, as he would have shown if evil 
reports had not prevented him. 

The king now determined not to come down to York 
this year, and his reasons are amusing. There was an 
important embassy from the Emperor : armies were 
gathering near Calais : it was thought that Queen Jane had 
counted wrongly by a month, and any sudden rumours in 
the king's absence might endanger her issue ; and his delay 
having arisen by the waste state of the north, that reason 
still prevented him from staying long in any one place, and, 
in fact, from proceeding northward from York at all. Thus 
the northernmost people would not have any " fruition of hia 
presence," whereas next year he would pass as far as 
Berwick. All this Norfolk waa to sajf, but the real reason 
he was to keep to himself, and it was that the far journey 
and the heat might increase a humour faUen into the Kin^s 
legs. 

In July, Crayne had arrived in England, and was sent all 
along the coast from Flamborough northward. When he 
came to Whitburn, he identified it, and its church dedicated 
to Saint Andrew. Its priest was seized, and brought by the 
Sheriff of Durham before Norfolk, at Sheriff Hutton (Aug. 1). 
At first he stuck firmly to an accusation that it was Crayne 
who spoke traitoroua words, and those to himself. One said 
Yea, the other Nay, until Norfolk, fairly perplexed, ordered 
Crayne out of the room, and cajoled the priest by promising 
to be a suitor for his pardon. He made a full confession, 
eiculpating his rector entirely. Norfolk then sent the 
sheriff home to attach " a fellow with a foul sauslyme fece," 
to whom Crayne charged a marvellously seditious speech, 
but knew not hia name or dwelling. He was captured and 
sent to Sheriff Hutton, as were three others who had been 
in the boat of offence at Whitburn. Norfolk, who was in 
bail health, departed from the north in October, being suc- 

TOt. XIV. 3 A 
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ceeded by the new Council of the North, under the able 
presidency of the amiable Bishop Tunstall of Durham. Soon 
after, ve find him in the possession of two friars from 
Canterbury and Old Lynne, who, during the rebellion, 
entered into the house of the Grey Friars in Newcastle, 
whence they were expelled by Norfolk, and went into 
Scotland, but soon fell into such " very misery and great 
penury," that they came back, and were captured. They 
now said that they would forsake the Bishop of Rome, and 
Tunstall wished them to be received to mercy, though he 
saw the iuconTenience of the step, because they had returned 
after they were commanded to leave the kingdom, and, if 
they were taken in, probably others in a similar position 
might follow. So that there waa some truth in the taunts of 
the Scotch councillors to Ray, but they do not appear to 
have treated the exiles with much kindness, notwithJstanding 
their zeal for the ancient hierarchy. 

In March, 1539, a French ship, laden with Scotch 
goods, was driven into the Tyne. The servants of the Earl 
of Westmoreland (who had notice from an Englishman just 
arrived from Scotland, that an English priest was in the 
vessel) rode all night from Brancepeth or Raby, and found 
a priest lately taken out of Hexham prison (who tried to 
pervert his custodiers on the way to] York), and two Irish 
monastics hidden under the baggages in the hold. Seditious 
letters from rebels in Ireland to the Pope and Cardinal Pole 
also turned up. 

In December, 1539, Dr. Hilliard, " late chaplain to the 
Bishop of Durham," received a privy token from the ejected 
Prior of Mountgrace in Yorkshire, commending him to the 
Prioress of Coldstream's good offices towards procuring him 
an audience with the Scotch Cardinal Beaton. The Doctor 
had counselled several religious bouses not to surrender, and 
was compelled to retreat into Scotland for safety. His old 
servant, Robert Yeale, who had accompanied him from 
London to Auckland, broke down at the latter place, from a 
horse's stroke, and the Doctor sent for (jleorge Bishop of 
Auckland to accompany him towards Newcastle, preaching. 
At Coldstream Hilliard crossed the Tweed, and informed the 
Prioress that others of his sort would follow. But the 
servants of the Bailiff of Cornhill would not allow Bishop 
to follow his companion. He had to return, and waa strictly 
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examined ; whilst Veale ■was committed to York Castle, and 
confessed his errand into Scotland. The Prior of Mount- 
grace was in keeping of the Council of the North, and the 
Prioress of Coldstream was not true to her order, for she 
gave secret information to England. The English Co\irt now 
made great efforts to obtain refugees. Nicholas Musgrave, 
who had been concerned in the western disturbances, and 
Leech, one of the Lincolnshire rebels, had been in Edinburgh ; 
and Dr. HilUard was especially sought aflier. Even the offer 
of a notable Scotch fugitive in exchange was made in vain. 
In February, 1540, James positively declined to give him up, 
stating that he never meddled with faulty churchmen, but 
left them to the law of " Hali-kirk," which he would main- 
tain, but that as to other fugitives, he would be glad to 
exchange. It must not, however, be suppt^ed that, in this 
procedure, James acted upon a lofty sense of right and 
wrong. He did not dissolve his monasteries, but he was 
bought by the clergy's settlement of a substantial income 
upon him for a number of years, and with true national 
caution, in April, 1541, solicited the Pope's confirmation of 
the grant. His Holiness was.^however, still unsubdued and 
undegraded by the revolutions in the Church, and scrupled 
to grant the request. 

In July, 1541, Henry VIII. left his capital to pay hia 
long-promised visit to the north, having agreed with Jamea 
of Scotland to meet him at York, and, on the 16th August, 
entered Yorkshire. There was no lack of pomp on his 
progress ; but one great object of his visit entirely failed, for 
the Scottish kiog, after continual excuses, at last plainly 
apologised for his absence. Henry was excessively exas- 
perated. His attempts to break the alliance between James 
and hia Church had only led to jokes from the Scotch king 
and refusal to confiscate, though he awore he would make 
some of the monka amend their lives. He had married, for 
his second wife, Mary of Guise, who had refused the hand of 
the redoubtable Henry. And now, after a promise of some 
kind to meet Henry, had, after former refusals, been elicited 
from the unwilling James, the latter failed in performance. 
A renewal of the old claims of Enghind to the Scottish crown, 
and a desultory renewal of hostilities between the countries, 
mixed with attempts to make matters up, were the result, 
and in connection with the Pilgrimage of Grace, the last 
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singular notices of its exiles unfold a strange t&le. It shall 
be given chronologically, and the depositions of both sides 
shall be credited, as their general accuracy seems to be 
obvious. 

On Nov. 14, 1542, Somerset Herald and Ray, Berwick 
pursuivant, two English officers at arms, arrived at Edinburgh 
with letters to the Scotch king from the Duke of Norfolk. 
James was absent hawking, and his council stated that they 
were to receive all letters. The heralds deUvered their 
epistle, and were assigned lodgings and good cheer, wine 
being sent them by a Scotch herald every day. They found 
that Dr. Hilliard and other refugees were still in Scotland, 
especially John Priestman and William Leech, who had lived 
there for more than six years in great indigence and dread 
of their lives, having been engaged in the opening insurrection 
of Lincolnshire. They had no support from England, and 
subsisted wholly on James's bounty, which, however, according 
to the exiles' own account, was not very voluntary or liberal, 
and, after the army of Scotland was " sealed," they perceived 
a decline of favour with the Scotch lords. Couferring as to 
the cause, they concluded that any cruel or mischievous deed 
to Englishmen would restore them to credit. The king had 
returned to Edinburgh, and the two exiles, before taking any 
measures, procured an interview with him. They insinuated 
that the English heralds were spies, and pity it were if they 
should go unpunished. James vouchsafed no answer, but 
looked toward them, and with his hand made a certain ^gn. 
It was enough. They gathered that he " forced not, though 
they had a shrewd turn." They next went to the king's 
secretary, and cunningly asked him for some subsistence, or 
leave to depart to serve in foreign wars, being sure, they said, 
that when the wars between England and Scotland broke up, 
they would be delivered to the King of England, The 
secretary promised them wages shortly, and emphatically 
said, " Fear not ; nor have no such doubt ; for, if you had 
killed the King of England himself, you should not be 
deUvered into England." Then they proceeded to tha 
cardinal, praying him to be good to them. The cardinal 
promised fairly, but added the vile innuendo, that " they had 
been long succoured in Scotland, and that the time was now 
of service." He asked them what they could do, and one of 
them was summoned into the council. But narewtvds.or 
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wages were given them up to the time fixed for the Eng- 
lishmen's return. Their poverty was great, and they became 
certain that they were being starved into the commission of 
some cruel deed. This cruel deed aaaumed a definite shape, 
and they conceived, rightly or wrongly, that the Court 
expected the slaughter of the inoffensive heralds at their 
hands. No man, indeed, promised them reward for the act, 
nor gave them a comfortable word of encouragement ; but, 
according to their own account, they perceived " as well by 
the Scots' fashions, that they would have such a thing done, 
as though they commanded them expressly to do it." Leech 
had a brother in Scotland, who, according to Friestman, 
refused to co-operate with them ; but lUy, one of the 
heralds, declared this other Leech a participator in the 
events which followed. 

If the Scotch Court realty acted as is described, it did 
not represent Scotch feeling, for a Scotch pursuivant, who 
must have perceived that the exiles were bent on some 
desperate enterprise, came with some of his nation and 
warned his unsuspecting brethren of England against their 
own countrymen, with a kind " Take heed." The two 
her^ds immediately required a safeguard, and the friendly 
pursuivant, whose name was Dingwell, was appointed to go 
with them. On November 25, tiiey received a reply to t£e 
letter they had brought, and because Henry had only 
written through his lieutenant, James answered through his. 
The heralds received a present of twenty crowns, with the 
mortifying remark, that UiJs was the lieutenant's reward, and 
that if they had come from the English king, they should 
have had a Scottish king's reward. In company with Ding- 
well they left Ediuburgh for a day's journey to Dunbar. 

Meanwhile, as they afterwards deposed, the two refugees 
hired a lad to run on foot with them and procure them 
horses, the lad being ignorant of their purpose. They 
intended to slaughter Somerset and his fellows within the 
" bounde rodde " of Berwick, in greater bravado of England ; 
but their horses failed them, and they made up their mind 
to do it earlier. The heralds arrived within two miles 
of Dunbar. It waxed near even, and darkness was throwing 
a mantle on the earth. Somerset and his boy rode first, and 
were followed by Ray and the Scotch pursuivant. Suddenly 
the two refugees appeared on horseback. The l(id,f{^Tf<^ot 
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was with tbem, as they maintained ; but, according to H&y, 
the third person was Leech's brother. Riding past Ray and 
the purauiTant, they came up with Somerset in silence. 
According to Ray, they spoke to Somerset not a word, but 
one of tbem ran him through with a lance-stafi* behind, 
another pierced him to the heart with a dagger in front, and 
a third struck Somerset's boy on the face with his sword and 
brought him to the ground. On the contrary, the refugees, 
who declared Leech's brother to be absent, said that Leech 
required Somerset to yield, and, on bis refusal, a mutual 
encounter happened, in which, after a long struggle with 
daggers, Somerset was slain ; and that, during this engage- 
ment, Priestman attacked Somerset's young man, who cried 
in Tain for help to Ray, who, for fear of losing the treasonable 
letters they supposed him to possess, fled with speed of horse. 

Now, if Leech's brother was really absent, Ray might pos- 
sibly be led by the rapidity of action into the erroneous belief 
that three men made the attack. Priestman might assault 
Somerset with a lance in silence, and run off to attack bis boy, 
while Leech summoned Somerset to surrender. But if the 
companion of the refugees was indeed passive, and if Somer- 
set was never wounded by more than one of the assailants 
at once, why did not Ray and the Scotch pursuivant, who bad 
purposely been sent as a safeguard, rush to the defence of 
their comrades 1 Were they then both cowards 1 This 
could hardly be. 

On the fall of Somerset's boy the refugees alighted, and 
their horses ran away. Their companion ran after the steeds, 
and then Ray and the pursuivant ventured to come up : 
another proof that the comrade of the refugees can scarcely 
have been passive before, " Fye on you, traitors I " they 
exclaimed, "ye have done a shameful act." The refiigees' 
footman, who ran after the horses, rode away with them as 
&st as he could, accordii^ to the assassins, but Ray stated 
that he returned. The refugees left Somerset dead, and ran 
after Somerset's horses, and were long in getting them. While 
they were so employed, Ray fled, and the refugees leaping 
upon the new horses, one of them said, " Fie, we have lost 
the other heretic." Ray heard this, spurred his horse and 
escaped. The exiles then returned to the dead Somerset, 
spoiled him, and gave his boy three more wounds. The 
Scotch pursuivant had not departed, and, according tf)|^e 
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narration of himself and the -wounded boy, confirming Raj's 
statement that three persona were actively employed as 
murderers, the three men bid him bear witness to the Council 
and all other, that John Priestman, William Leech, and his 
brother, banished Englishmen, had slain Somerset, and no 
Scotchman had done it. 

Vengeance was not delayed upon the King of Scotland 
and his Court. It was poured out that very day, when the 
indignation of the nobles a^nst court minionslup produced 
the disgraceful rout of Solway Moss. 

■ Next morning (Nov. 26), Ray, who had fled to Ennerwik 
Castle, desired his host to obtain for him an interview with 
the king and council. We can readily understand the feelings 
which prompted them to substitute for the interview a guard 
of twenty men for his conveyance to England. On the fol- 
lowing day the laird of the castle executed the order, but not 
before Ray had t^en the guard to Somerset's body, caused 
it to be decently buried in Dunbar church, and provided 
sui^cal aid for the wounded boy. James and his council 
now becwne terrified at the prospect of Henry's reveuge. 
Although the intended murder was foreseen at Court, as the 
friendly warning to the victims manifests, and although by 
the farce of sending a single herald as a safeguard, it was 
permitted, Jamea now wrote letters professing indignation, 
and stating that the assassins had been dragged out of sanc- 
tuary and committed to Edinburgh Castle for punishment. 
He, moreover, desired Henry's safe-conduct for fourteen 
persons to go and declare the verity of the slaughter so that 
punition might follow. Henry passionately answered that no 
declaration could be satisfactory until the murderers were 
given up. " Nephew," said he, " this slaughter is so cruel, so 
abominable, and so barbarous, as howsoever other things stand 
between us, we cannot choose but most heartily wish and 
desire that it may appear both to us and to the world that it 
hath been committed against your will." But before this 
reply reached Scotland, the causes of the dismal overthrow at 
Solway Moss, and apprehension of the consequences of the 
murder, had afflicted a mind "predisposed to a savage 
melancholy" with immoderate grief, and, seven days after 
the birth of his beautiful and hapless daughter, James V. died 
of a broken heart. 

Such is the wild tragedy which concludes our knowledge 
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of the Pilgrims of Grace. On James's death, the Scottish 
council desired peace, and delirered up the aasassins, Leedi 
and Priestman, who possessed some grounds of excuse, and 
were very repentant. Leech's brother was also given up at 
the " bounde rodde " of Berwick, where the murder was to 
have been committed. Leech himself was executed in May 
following. With all James's &ults, the independence he had 
shown in the protection {such as it was) of the refugees, con- 
trasts with subsequent acts of the goremments of Scotland. 
His death, indeed, opened out a new era which prepared the 
way for the union of the crowns. Destructive inroads were 
made into Scotland in the last days of Henry, and in his son 
Edward's reign, but, generally, England found that gold 
transmitted to the capital did more for her interest than steel 
thrown into the frontiers of Scotland ; and very much of the 
old Bruce spirit, fortunately as it ultimately proved, disap- 
peared at Solway Moss. Its continuance might have com- 
pelled the carrying out of Henry VIIL's will, and the 
rejection of the Scottish succession ; and, had the Stuarts 
been supplanted by a race more conciliatory to the middle 
classes of England, the destruction of the despotic rule of 
the Tudors might have been delayed until the days, and 
for the atrocities, of the French Eevolution. 



*a* The materi&li of the preceding Memoir irill be found Boattered orer 
the dirisioDS of the State Papers printed hy the Record CommisaioD. The 
orraagemciit into those dirisions muBt be objectionable to Historians gene- 
rally, but to antiquaries in the Northera Marches tbej are peculiarlj 
perplexing. There is uo diBtidctton, as would naturally bo expected, 
between papers relating to the affurs of Scotland and those of Northern 
EDj^ond. The dates given to these papers also continually require careful 
verification. 
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HOTICE OF A HEAD-PIECE OF BRiaANDIHE ABMOUE, FOUHD 
AT DAVDIGTON PBIORT, KENT. 

IN THE POBSBBSIOir OP MB. THOMAS WILLEMIHT. F.8.A. 

Towards the cloee of the XVth and throughout the 
XVIth century, the inconvenience occasioned by the pon- 
derous nature of armour of plate naturally led to the 
adoption of various defences of less rigid and cumbrous 
description. The frequent use at that period of body-armour 
formed of mail or small plates of metal, quilted within a 
garment of linen or other more costly tissue, has perhaps 
been hitherto insufficiently noticed. From the perishable 
nature of the material vre can rarely expect to meet with 
originfd examples of such armour, even under circumstances 
most favourable to their preservation ; whilst on the other 
hand the scanty evidence to he gained from contemporary 
writers, or from the concise description in an inventory or a 
bequest, may scarce suffice to define the precise distinction 
between the brigandine and the " noble jazeran," — the jacket 
of mail, the privy coat of fence, and the plated doublet. 

A remarkable example of armour of plates of iron stitched 
between folds of linen, forming a "secret," or concealed 
protection for the head, has recently been brought before 
the Institute by Mr. Willement Body-armour of precisely 
similar workmanship exists in various collections, but no 
specimen has hitherto been noticed, destined to supply the 
place of the 'rigid and ponderous head-piece usually worn. 
The circumstances connected with the discovery are no less 
singular than the remarkable preservation of the rehc. 
" It was found (Mr. Willement states) towards the close of 
February. 1856, at Davington Priory, Kent, on the top of a 
wall, 2 feet in thickness and about 20 feet from the ground, 
the wall being composed of irregular stones, ffint and 
rubble, probably of the time of Edward II. The cap was 
not imbedded in the masonry, but was found lying loose and 
dry, between two wall-plates which extended through the 
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gi-eater part of the west front ; the roof which they carried 
uot being older than the time of Henry VIII., (see woodcut). 
It ia certainly a head-covering, perhaps too small for a male 
adult, and how could such an article find its way amongst 
thq Benedictine nuns 1 Was it used in any way as a peni- 
tential infliction ? " 

Although of rather diminutive proportions, as observed by 
Mr. Willement, — the height of the cap being 4^ inches ; the 
brim 1^ ; the diameter of the opening for the head, about 
6 inches,— yet this curious object is undoubtedly a " privy 
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cap of fence," armour for the head. We may safely assign 
its date to the XVIth century, and regard it aa destined to 
be worn within the low-crowned, narrow-brimmed hat, in 
vogue in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. The 
form occurs frequently in the spirited woodcuts of Jost 
Amman, of the same period. Such a defence was obviously 
uot suited to the perilous emergencies of actual warfare ; an 
a protection in a fray or skirmish, in travelling or in nightly 
adventure, it may have been found an effectual expedient. 
It is formed, as ^own in the accompanying representation, 
of several rows of small octagonal plates of iron, overlapping 
each other : the brim being composed of a single row of 
plates of rather larger size tiian those used in other parts of 
the cap. These plates are laid between stout canvas, and 
quilted together, so to speak, by fine twine stitched around 
the plates, and through the oilet-holes in the centre of each 
of them. The " privy cap," thus ingeniously compacted. 
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possessed considerable flexibility ; and when removed from 
the hat it might be folded up in small compass, and carried 
about the person as a precaution against any sudden emer- 
gency, with almost as much faciUty as the skeleton cap of 
fence in Mr. W. J, Bemhard Smith's collection, figured in this 
Journal, vol. vii., p. 229, where notices of other examples 
may be found. 

No allusion to the secrette formed of plates, such as the 
curious specimen before us, appears to have been found in the 
■writers or inyentories of the period. These caps were some- 
times formed with mail, and with horn, the latter being used 
probably in like manner as the whalebone, baleine, at an 
earher period. In the Inventory of eifects of Sir John 
Fastolf, who died in 1459, occur — "xxiiij. cappes stuffyd 
with home and sum withe mayle. Item, j. Jakke of blalie 
lynen clothe stuffyd with mayle. Item, vj. Jakkes stufiyd 
with home." (Archaeoiogia, toL ixi,, p. 270.) We find in 
Palsgrave's " Bclaircissement de la Langue Francoyse," 
1530, — " Cappe of fence, segrette de maiUe." Florio, in his 
Italian Dictionary, renders "Secr&ta, a thin Steele cap or 
close skuU worae under a hat." Sir John Smithe, in his 
" Instmctions, Observations and Orders Mylitarie, &c, com- 
posed 1591," speaks of the imperfect equipment of light 
horsemen, " armed with red or pied cappes and Steele seniles 
within them ; " and he recommends that the mounted 
archers should use " deepe Steele sculles in very narrow 
hrimd hattes, well stuffed for the easines of their heades," 
and either jacks of mail, " or else light and easie brigandines, 
or at least ilet-holed doublets, verie easie and well fitted to 
their bodies ; their sleeves chained within with maile, or 
else with certen narrow stripes of serecloth betwixt the 
Uning and outside of their sleeves for the easines of their 
armes."' 

Although no other example of the cap quilted with iron 
plates has hitherto occurred, several brigandine doublets, of 
precisely similar construction to that of the secrette in 
Mr. Willement'a possession, have been preserved. Examples 
may be seen in the Tower Armory, part of the old Tudor 
stores, as I am informed by Mr. Hewitt, and one of these 
has been figured in Grose's "Ancient Armour," pi. xxvu 
There' is one in the Armory at Goodrich Court, whii^ once 

. vX.ooqIc 
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belonged to a Kentish bowman, and is described by the late Sir 
S. Meyrick as a Brigandine Jacket. It is figured by Skelton, 
vo\. i., pL 34. In the museum formed in 1856, during the 
Meeting of the Institute in Edinburgh, another was produced 
by Mr. W. B. JohDstone, Treasurer of the fioyal Scottish 
Academy. In this last, the fonn and dimensions of the oilet- 
holed iron plates, the mode in which they are quilted within 
the canvas by external cords in straight and diagonal lines, 
passing through those perforations, and the general aspect 
of the workmanship, so closely resemble those of the bead- 
piece from Davington, that we might suppose both to have 
been produced by the same artificer.' On the other huid, 
the fashion of the doublet enables us to ascerttun the date 
of both these defences. The peculiar " peasecod bellied " 
form, as it is designated by Bulwer, a fashion first introduced 
in the breast-plate of armour in the reign of Edward VI., 
may suffice to fix the age as the later half of the XVIth 
century. Sir S. Meyrick assigned a date as late as 1590 to 
the doublet in his collection. Such brigandine jackets, he 
observes, were in the reign of Elizabeth appropriated to the 
bowmen. It is obvious that their comparative flexibility 
rendered them well suited for that purpose ; and SutcUffe, 
who produced his " Practice of Armes " in 1593, observes, 
that some now-a-days little esteem the bow, "yet, if our 
archers were armed with plated jackes as in time past, 
neither shotte could abide them in even ground, nor pikes 
without shotte."^ 

The precise distinction between various defences used as 
substitutes for the more ponderous armour of plate is often 
obscure, and I hope on some future occasion to give a more 
extended notice of their peculiarities. We trust that 
Mr. Hewitt will be enabled to complete his useful treatise 
on " Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe." He will 
doubtless throw as much light on the difficulties which occur 
in om- investigations of the armour of the XVIth century, 
as he has upon that of the earlier periods. 

ALBERT WA,T. 

* It hu been ■oggwUd, irith tnnch 23,llkeivba!isaisnti{>cu ".racketiofmtilB 
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CERTIFICATE BT THE BLACK PEISCE EEGARDINO THOMAS DE 
PBATEE8, OF BAETHOMLEY, CHESHIRE, DATED 1343. 

For permitBion to publish the document wUcli folIowB ve are indebted 
to Mr. Tliomas W. Joaei, of Nantwich. It nat ezbibited id the Temporary 
UoMnm at Chester during the meeting of the Institute in that city. Having 
proceeded from the Bluk Prince as Earl of Cheater, it was on appropriate 
contribution to that collection ; while the nature of the instrumeut and the 
seal attached give it a more extensive interest. It is in effect a certificate 
by the Prince, that Thomaa de Prayers of Barthomley, as the name of the 
place is now spelt, who had, no doubt, shown some signs of eccentricity as 
wellss prodigality, was on examination found to bo of sane mind and capable 
of managing his own affairs. We print it with the contractions extended. 

Edward, eisnex file au noble Boi Dengleterro et de France, Prince de 
Gales, Dues de Comewulle, et Counte de Cestre, a tout ceax qe cestes lettree 
rcrront ou orront, ulut : For ce qe done nous estoit a entendre, qe Tfaomai 
de Prayers de Bertonleghe de nostre Countee de Cestra estoit folnastre,' et 
«n sa folie aliena graunt partie de ses terres iv graunt damage de lui et dm 
nous ; snr qnoi nous lui feismes venir derant nous pnr estre examine, et lui 
feismes examiner pur genU de nostre counseil et aoters sages de ley ; sur 
qnele eiamlnaoion trore est, qil est homme de bone seine memolre, et tiel 
qi ae poet mesmes et aes terres ggremer en manere asses covenable, a ce qe 
nous Amies enfouriQesde ceuxqi lent examines. En tesmoignanee de quele 
chose nous aroms fait fairs cestes nos lettrcs overtcs. Done eons nostre 
prive Seal anostre manoir de Kenyngtone le zij. jour de May, Ian du regno 
nostre trescher seignur et piere le Roi Dengleterre dis et septisme et de 
France quart. (l. a.) 

The Cheshire family of Prayers or Praers, de Pratis. Pratellis, Prateriia, 
or Praeriis, wss probably of Norman extraction. The name being one 
that was likely to distinguish different persona, several families so designated 
might be expected to be found both here and in Kormandy. In the latter 
country it took the forms of Pres, Preauz, and Presles. The words Praeria 
«nd Praria, derived from Prateria and Prataria (signifying according to 
Du Conge " {n-atorum series "), by the t being dropped analogously to the 
change of eater and froAer into »er« and_^r«, were the Latin forms of 
Prairie; which, though now considered peculiarly American, was and still is 
a French tenn, and was occasionally used in this country. An instance of it 
we remember to have seen in an English deed of the XVIIth century, 
relating to lands in Cheshire. This family appears to have been settled 

' For fttaitn: OuUL Ouiort luea the the following expUnstdon :-~" On oroit 
word fobnln, ^ which Koquefort givei que ca mot a pu nguSer arohi-fou." 
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in ihftt conntj aince tlie begiuning of the Xllth century.' It seeniB not 
improbable that one of them, not mentioned b; Ormerod, itab in the serrice 
of the lut Ranulpb, Earl of Cheater, in Normand/ ; for in 1180 ve find 
a lUnulph de Pracriis, oa the deputy to the Earl of Chester, rendered an 
acconni for tho prispotitura of S. Jocquea de BouTron and of ATranckea ; ' 
find the same person was apparently a iritness to a confirmation by that 
Earl of some donations to the Priory of Plesais-Grimould ; * and he may 
have been the Renaud de Prairie, who, iritli bis son Hosculf, granted to 
the Abbey of S. Andri! en Gouffem two acres of land at Prairie ; for 
D'Auisyhoi sometimea rendered de Praeriis hy de Preaux, and sometimes 
by de Prairie.' The Thomoe de Prayers named in the above instrument 
was the son of Richard de Prayers by Joan his wife, the eldest of the 
three co-beireaaea of Crewe, and aucceeded to Bartbomley and other 
eatatea in the county, in 6 Edward III. after the death of ^e widow of 
his elder brother Ranulph, ns his heir. Those estates were held of the 
Earl of Cheater by knight aerrice. This Thomaa died in 23 Edward III., 
about six years after the date of the document, leaving a daughter Elisabeth 
hia aolo heiress ; who married Sir Robert Fulleshurat, one of the EaqnircB 
of James Lord Audley at the battle of Polctiera. The passage, men- 
tioning that the alienationa by Tbomaa de Prayers "en sa folie" had 
been prejudicial to the Prince as well aa to himself, may have hod 
reference to the tenure of the estates. It was not, however, we conceive, 
as the lord of whom they were held that the Prince had him examined 
in regard to hU sanity, but as being invested with the royal authority in 
this County Palatine. One branch of the prerogative of the Crown wu, to 
have the custody of lunatics and their estates, providing for the maintenance 
of them and their families out of the profita, and reserving the surplus for 
their use in the event of recovery ; a right wbicb was confirmed, if it were 
not conferred on the crown, by the statute of 17 Bdw, II. Prerogativa 
Regis. To carry this into effect, on examination and inquiry into thestAte 
of the supposed lunatic took place ; and if he were found non eompo$ 
mentu, the King took charge of hia person and estates, and committed 
tbem to the custody of some nominee of his own, who, though liable to 
account, (rften derived no small advantage from the appointment. Any 
grants previously mode by the Innatic while in that state were void, aod 
the lands granted were resumed for his benefit. In the present case, had 
Thomaa de Prayers been found to be non eompoi, and to have been bo 
when he alienated scnie of his estates, the Prince, in exercise of this branch 
of his tegaUa, would, no doubt, have Bet aside those alienations, and token 
possesaion of the estates, that he might commit them, together with those 
that remained nnalienated, and also the person of his lunatic tenant and 
subject, to some one on his behalf. It will he remarked that in this 
point of view Buch alienations were to the prejudice of the Prince, as 
well as of Thomaa de Prayers himself. It should seem to have been part 
of the daty of the escheator to look after matters of this kind ; and to him 
or the sheriff was the writ of inquiry usually directed. If any eertifical« 
similar to this boa been pravioualy pubUahed, it has escaped our notice. 

W. S. W. 

9 Ormarod'a CbeBhire, iiL p. 161. ' D'Aniij'a Arcbivea da Calvados, iL 

■ Rot. ScBo. Korm. i. 40, and Pref. pp. 88, 113. 
xu et saq. ' Ibid, and p. 142, and ii. p. 4fiS. 
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The privy moI of Edmrd tho Bl&ck Prince, an impreuion of which, 
on bright red wax, is appended to the foregoing document, had not 
previoualy fa1l«i under our observation. It is not included in the series 
of Boats described bj the late Sir N. Harria Nicolas in his Memoir 
"On the Badge and Uottees of the Prince of Wales," Arclneoloda, 
Vol. zxxi., p. 361 ; and ire have sought in rain for any notice of it else- 
There. The impression, as will he seen by the woodcut, has suffered 
some injury, and the legend is unfortunately imperfect. The seal, in its 
perfect state, measured about 1 inch and | in diameter. It bears an 
escutcheon of the arms of England, differenced by a label of three points -. 
the escutcheon is placed within an eigbt-cusped panel of very elegant design, 
the cuspings being pierced with tracery, and the small interreniog spaces 
in the field of the seal are filled up with foliated ornaments at the aides, and 
a dimiDutive detui-lioncel rampant introdueed in the centre at the top of the 
csciitcheon. The foUowiug portion only of the legend can be deciphered : — 

.... edwaudi PHiMO I REOi .... The whole in all probability 

read as follows : — b' elwardi FaiHOOENrri ueois anolib, as these words 
occur on another seal (engraved by Sandford, p. 125). In that example the 
continuation of the legend runs thus:— &;; fcant* : pritlt^id : Watl' : 
DnriS : COtiiub' : IP ; tomit' : ttitf. All these titles could, however, 
scarcely hare been introduced within the space afforded on the seal 
here figured, even with the aid of contrac^ons. 



Piiv}- SciJ or Bdward tba BUck Prince, 17 Edw. III. IMS, Origluil Oa. 

The label boroe as a mark of cadency by Edward the Black Prince 
appears to have been either of five, or of three points, indiscriminately. 
In many instances, such as the escutcheon on the tomb of Bishop Burghorsh 
in Lincoln Hinster, figured in this Joumal (Vol. VII., p. 162, in the Memoir 
" On some Marks of Cadency borne by the sons of King Edward III.") 
the label has five points. On a large seal of the Black Prince, on whicli 
he appears mounted on horseback (turned to the left) the shield on his arm, 
his surcoat, the trappings of the horse, and a large escutcheon on the reverse 
of the seal, nil display the arms of England, differenced with a label of 
five points. In this example the Prince wears ailettea. On a seal, in the 
Augmentation Office, closely resembling in general design that above figured, 
but of Bomewhat larger dimonBions, and probably the Prince's seal for the 
Earldom of Chester, being inscribed : — * Sigill' Edwardi Fil' Re^s Angl' 
Coroitis Cestr',the escutchconbearstfaoarms of England with a label of five 
points. On another large seal with a mounted figure (turned to therigh^ll^ 
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ailettee) the shield on the Prince'a una and the trappinga of the hone 
di^Iaj England vrith a label of three points onlj, nhilBt the csoutoheon on 
the rererw has one of fiye points.' On the other hand, the jnpon of the 
Prince's eSgj on his tomb in Canterbury Cathedral, the enamelled 
escuteheons afSzed to the sides of the tomb, the seal for the Dnchy of 
Aquitaine, and another seal fignred bj Sandford, as also fire other seals 
of Hmaller dimensions, all of them bearing France and England quar- 
terly, supply examples of the use of the label with three points onlj. 

Amongst the charters entrusted to us by the Corporation of Chester for 
exhibition in the Temporary Museum, there was one to which is appended 
the seal of the Black Prince, already noticed as preserved in the 
Augmentation Office (described by Sir N. Harris Nicolas, Archeoloj^a, 
vol. zzxi. p. 361), and attached to a document dated July 16, 2S Ed. III. 
1354. Tho impression produced at Chester is perfect, hut not in equally 
good condition as that moulded by the late Mr. Boubleday in tho Aui;men- 
tation Office. It is appended to a charter of Edward, Prince of Wales, 
dated at Chester March 9, " anno regnt patris nostri Anglic xiviij., et 
Francie xt." {1354). This seal baa been imperfectly figured in the 
" Remarks on the History of Seals," by the late Rev. W. H. Hassie 
(Journal of the Chester Archssological and Historic Society, vol. t. p. 176).' 
Mr. Uassie gives it as " the Exchequer Seal of the Palatinate, in 1371 ; " 
the document to which it is appended being dated at Chester, May 6, 
44 Edw. in., and stated to be sealed " sigillo scaccarii nostri." It is 
preserved amongst the documents belonging to the Cordwunera of Chester. 

Tho various seals used by the Block Prince are well doserring of more 
minute attention than they have hitherto received, and we hope, on some 
future occasion, to place before our readers a more detsiled enumeration 
of them than ceo conveoiently be comprised within the limits of our present 
snhject. 

A. W. 



* This ii ths Mai, No. 1, uotjoed by 
Sir HuTiB KieoUs, Archmologia, vol. 
xzzi. p. SSI, uid [obtainsd bj Hr. Bou- 
bleda; bom the Archivn at the Hotel 
SoubUe, FarU. Tha dawripldoD there 
pvan iinot itrictly acounita, and tb« state- 
ment that the l*b«l bu five pointa on 



the obTelBs uwsU aa the reverse, appean 
on cloae examiumtiou quefltiooable. 

' The ual a fignred oa the page of 
leala &cing p. 164 ; fig. 4. Facsimilea of 
the varioos aeoli of the Black Prioee 
mar ^ obtained from Mr. It. Reedj, 
High Street, Lowestoft. 
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JuQc 5, 1857. 
The Lord Talbot dz Malahide, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

Ik accordance with the announcemeat made at the previous meoting bd 
exten si ve collection of portraits of Uary, Qaeen of Scots, vas brought before 
the Society. The noble President, in opening tlie proceedings, obserred 
that in consequence of the high degree of interest willi which the proposed 
fomiBtion of such an eihibitioa had been received, and the liberal readiness 
with which various portraits of essential value in the series had been pro- 
mised hj private collcators and public institutions, the requisite arrange- 
menta would still occupy some time before these numerous memorials of the 
ill-fated Queen could be suitably displayed. Lord Talbot felt the highest 
gratification in announcing the gracious condescension shown by Uer Majesty 
and by the Prince Consort, on the present occasion. His Roynt Highness, 
who had been recently pleased to extend the distinction of his Patronage 
to the Institute, had signified his approbation of the undertaking now con- 
templated ; and the permission had been graciously conceded that the series 
should he enriched by the valuable portraitures of Mary Stuart in the 
Royal Collections. 

Mr. Edward Frgkuan discoursed on the architectural peculiarities of 
ft picturesque church in Monmouthshire, an example of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, — St. Mellons, situated between Newport and Cardiff. It presents 
tome features of remarkable if not unique character ; of these a detailed 
description will be found in the Memoir subsequently published by 
Mr. Freeman, in the " Archnologia Cambreniis." (Third Series, vol. iii., 
p. 265.) 

Mr. OoTAvina Mohoak, M.P„ offered some obseTvationi on the progress 
of the art of watchmaking, as exemplified in a most attractive manner by 
the collection formed by him, and which he brought before the Society 
on this occasion. He traced the characteristic peculiarities in their con- 
struction, from the earliest pockc^clocks, as they were termed, produced 
nt Nuremberg about 1510. Before that period the motion had been given 
to the mechanism by weights alone ; the ingenuity of the Qerman artificer, 
Peter Hele, devised a new moving power by means of a coiled spring, and 
produced small orloges which might be carried about, as a contemporary 
writer Coccltaua observes, "etiam in siuu marsupiovo," Mr. Morgan 
pointed out e;[ainples of the successive improvements in the mechanism 
of watches, more especially in the earlier periods, aa Illustrated by the 
remarkable series in his poseeBsioii. He has given a valuable memoir on 
this subject in the " Archsolo^," vol. xxxiii., p. 84. He remarked, in 
allusion to the memorials of the ill-fated Qoeen of Scots, to whieh,.^ 

VOL. xiv. 3 c ^6^ 
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attention of the Society had heen ioTited, that no pereonage of lier timee, 
if tradition may be believed, Iiad passeBBed bo many watches na Mary 
Stuart ; and amongBt the innumerable BpecimenB attributed to her there 
\rere doubtleaa Bome of high interest and authenticity, as associated with 
her history. The celebrated watch in the form of a human shuU, of which 
Mr. Morgan had found a drawing amongst the collections of the Society of 
Antiquaries, was, probably, an authentic relic of her times. Miss Agnes 
Strickland, who was present on this occasion, remarked that in her " Life 
of Mary Stuart " mention would be fonnd of seTeml watches which might 
be regarded as having undoubtedly belonged to that Queen ; and amongst 
these she miglit specially call the attention of the Society to the watch 
given by the Queen to Enoi, by whose biographci". Dr. McCrie, it is 
described as in the possession of Mr. Thompson of Abcnlcen. The rery 
curious memento mori mentioned by Mr, Morgan, had been the gift of 
Mary to her maid of honour, Mary Seton, and belonged to the lato Sir 
Thomas Dick Lnuder, Bart.' The maker's name is Moyse, of Bitot. 
Another of the Queen's watches now belongs to Sir Peter Murray 
Threipland, Bart. ; it is of crystal, in the form of a coffin. 

Professor Bockiun, of Cirenceater, related the following particulars in 
regard to the progress of the Museum of local antiquities recently 
ostablishcd at that place : — 

" Knowing the kind interest tho Institute has ever taken !u our 
onUquarian proceedings at CoWntum, I have much pleasure in furnishing 
you with the following report upon tho Museum. Tou are aWare that a 
good building was erected by the Earl Bathurst foi' the accommodaUon of 
our fine pavements, and in this the tesaclated floors have been most suc- 
cessfully relaid. The plan for carrying out this operation, which I had 
the pleasure of communicating to the Institute on a former occasion,* 
has proved to be most effective and successful, as every particle of 
the deugn remains intact ; and with our method of cleaning the pavements, 
their general effect is, I am happy to say, increasing in brilliancy. The 
plan adopted has been to giro an occasional rubbing with a Bath brick, 
wiping the pavements over afterwards with milk. 

" The substantial oak and glass cases arranged round the Museum are 
full of ancient relics of the most curious description ; the collection is 
particularly rich in personal oruameuts and domestic appliances ; much 
of this instructive collection was obtained in the extensive diggings, which 
I carried on at the Leauses gardens, and in which I was so kindly nsaisted 
in the matter of expense by several members of the Institute. 

" Amongst our ornaments of Roman workmanship may be mentioned the 
large collection of armillie and fibulEC, many of very beautiful design, as 
may be seen from the wood'Cuts by Delnmotte, accompanying the account 
which I have given in the 'Remains of Roman Art in Cirencester.' 
Some of these, with other interesting relics are now in the Art Treasures 
Collection at Manchester, where they will fill np in part tho earlier 
details of tho history of nrl'manufHCturea in Britain. In pottery, 
wo have three rare objects, namely, a funnel, a colum, or colonder, 
and an infant's feeding-bottle — all of interest, as illustrative of home 
manners. The collection of cutlery is very large, and a very perfect 

■ Arehgeol Journ»l, voL xiii. p. 18S. 
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counterpart of tho modem oyster-knife, nith a jet haft and broDse guard, 
ahowa ua that our present implement of tbat descriptiou ia no nev inrention. 

" However, without being tedious in describing our local curiositieB io 
detail, the Society nill be pleased to hear that I baro succeeded in bringing 
together about fifteen hundred objects, which are now in progress of being 
numbered and catalogued, with a view to the publication of aa Illus- 
trative Guide to the Museum. Such a work is required, not only for tho 
ioBtructiou of our numerous visitorB, hut as a means of reference for the 
antiquary, enabling him to compare the results of obBerrationB at different 
Koman statious. 

" As an illustration of the interest taken in this collection, jou will be 
gratified to learn tbat the viaitoni' book contains more than one ihouaand 
namsB in nine months ; and as the head of a party often enters only his 
own name, and many personB avail themselves of the perfect ease and freedom 
of admission for repeated risiU, it will be seen that this collection is exciting 
a dcgieo of attention highly gratifying to the noble Earl who has been its 
founder, as I assure you it is to myself to witness that a permanent and 
convenient depository has been prOTided for these remains. 

" I may further remind you tbat most of the Bpecimcns have been brought 
together by myself within a period of five years : this I mention to show 
liow important it is for our antiquarian studies that such collections should, 
as far as possible, be secnved by some one locally interested, with the view 
. of forming a permanent Museum. We can ouly hope that the wishes of 
those who may so attend to researchea of this kind may be as cordially 
encouraged as my own have ever been by the Institute, and by the liberality 
evinced in providing for tho permanent preservation of these collections in 
BO commodious and suitable a structui'c. 

" It will, I am sure, be most gratifying to the Institute to know that since 
this Uuscum bos been opened, much that would otherwise have been lost is 
constantly added to the collection. However, we have still to regret that 
some exquisite architectural remains, whioh would form a noble feature in 
tho Corinium Museum, remain built up as a kind of rock-work in a private 
ground, where few persons can ever see them, and which, in that position, 
can never present the same inBtmctive and interesting character with wliicli 
they becoraeinvested when surrounded by other vestiges of the same period." 

Capt, IiSWAiu) HOARE, of Cork, communicated notices and roprcsenta- 
tions of two ancient relics found in Ireland, and now in his collection. 
One of them, a penannular gold ring of unusual form, is here figured. It 
was found in December, 1&55, in the neighbourhood of Ratbfarnbam, eo. 
Doblin, and is described by Capt. Hoare as an unique variety of tho ancient 
Celtic gold Ring-money of Ireland, formed like soven rings joined together. 
The weight is 6 dwt. This type of ring does not appear to have occurred 
previously in Ireland, and it is not found among tho numerous variotios 
described by Sir W. Bctham, and other writers on tho so-called ' Celtic Ring- 
money.'* Two gold rings, of similar appearance in their general fashion, 
were communicated to the Institute by tlie Rev. C. Bingham ; one of them 
(weight twenty-three grains) was described as an " open grooved ring," 
according to the statement given in this Journal, vol. vi. p. £7. They were 
found in Dorsetshire. (See wood-cuts). The other ancient object, of which 
Capt. Hoare presented a lithograph, is a silver ornament described as the 

' 3es Sir W. Botham's Memoir, Trans. Boj. Irish Aosd, vol. zvu. p. 01. 
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bracelet of a bishop, and be&ring his ee&l. It wsi found in Norember, 1855> 
at a depth of Bereral feet, in a garden at Ratbminei, near Dublin, amongst 
ruins, apparentlj of a buildine, and some of the mortar etill adheres to the 
ornament. The ireigbt is i oe. 7 dwt. Capt. Hoare stat«d that there 
ore certain caTities, in which gems or imitative pastoB had probably been 
seCn This relic, the true intention of which is verj uncertain, was occi- 
ilentoll; broken into three pieces, meaauriug in length, when joined 
together, about 101 in. A portion has, however, been lost. It is highly 
enriched with foliated ornaments and a kind of coarsely-formed filigree ; 
in its general fashion it bears some resemblance to a bracelet ; it has 
been conjectured also, that it may be part of the ornamental fastenings 
of a US. volume, a chsrtulary, or a pontifical. The principal feature is 
a cast in metal from a Tery fine episcopal seal, measuring about 3 in. bj 
1} in. ; it is of rich design and in most perfect preservation, displaying 
within an elaborate piece of tabernacle- work an episcopal figure, holding 
a crosier, the right hand upraised in benediction. This probably represents 
a patron saint, although no nimbus is apparent. In a little arched com- 
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partment beneath is seen a demi-figure of a bishop in the attitude of prayer. 
The legend (in black letter] is as follows : d' : ttiomt : Sti : sraifa : 
tpiMiBi; maniitlisitf. The usual designation of the bishops of Sodor 
andlfanwas " Sodorensis ;" they were called, however, " Episcopi Mannin 
et Insularuin,"Bnd "..Ebudarum." There can he little doubt that this 
casting was taken from a seal of a bishop of Man. The last bishop 
appointed by the Scotch was named Thomas; he occurs about 1334 and 
died in 1348 ; a period too early for the design of the seal, which 
seoma to belong to the earlier part of the XYth century. Thomas 
Burton held the see till his death 1457-8 ; and another bishop Thomas, 
previously abbot of Vale Boynl, Cheshire, was elected his successor 
June 21, 1458. He died in 1480.* It la remarkable that, among 
certain Irish antiquities contributed to the Exhibition at Uanchester, a 
second fragment, bearing a similar seal in silver or mixed white metal, was 
produced. The vrorkmansblp was precisely similar : a few of the fictitious 
gems remained in the settings. The' form was slightly different, the seal 
being the same. This ornament, and that in Mr. Hooro's possession, 
may have originally been united ; or they may have formed a pair of 
clasps for a book, a casket, or some object pertaining to Bishop Thomas. 

Hr. Fhzblasd, of Chichester, gave a short account of the remuns of 
a conduit-pipe, supposed to be of the Roman period^ recently found on 
hia property on the north side of Chichester, in the direction of the 
extensive earthworks known as "The Broil" {Brrtillum, Fr> ^rutl, n 

* 1m Nflvs's Faxti, edlL Hardy, vol. iii. of any bishop of the Islas asiiMd 
p. 829. In Ksith, no mention Is made Tboma*, in the XVth oenlvaj. >'^IC 
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trood or copse, a chase : sea Dacaog«). Various Romiu) remBins and 
coins cODatantlj occur in the neighbourhood of tlie spot where the conduit 
was found, at a depth of about three feet. The terra-cotta pipes are of 
uDUBual length, each Joint measuring about four feet; thej are not 
straight, but formed witb a slight waving curvo. About fifteen of the 
pipes were found. Mr. Neville and other antiquariea, familiar with remains 
of the Roman age, concurred in aasignlng the conduit to that period.' 

B^ the Hon. Richard Neville, — A stone implement of an uncommon 
type, found in agravefpitabout ^ mile south of Aijidley Bud, and 150 jards 
from the Cam ; a large cinerary urn was found tit the same time. The 
stone object resembles a small club or maul, but had douhtleas served as a 
pestle for triturating grain or other substances at an early period, length 
inches, girth of largest part 1| inch. A stone muller of similar fashion 
was found in Holyhead Island, near tko western shore. Another, found 
near tumuli at Pulborough, Sussex, is in the Chichester Museum. Mr. 
Neville brought also a choice selection from his collection of Rings, con- 
sisting of recent valuable additions to the series, iucludiug several examples 
attributed- to the Saxon period, with others of great benut; of workman- 
ship. He presented to the Institute the privately printed catalogue of his 
valuable Sactj/lotheea, compHsiiig 180 rings of various periods. 

By Mr. Rolls, — A bi'onie spear-head, of very peculiar form, found in 
the parish of Pendoylan, near Cardiff. It lay at a depth of three feet in a 
peaty soil on gravel. It bears considerable reiemblaoco in form to that 
found in the bed of the Severn, about a quarter of a mile below Kempsey 
Ferry, as described in this Journal,, vol. iii. p. 354, and figured vol. ii. p. 
187. It was in the collection of Worcestershire antiquities belonging to 
the late Mr. Allies. The blade in both examples is barbed, ajid of con> 
siderablo breadth : that last mentioned measures lOJ^ inches, the breadth 
2J inches, whilst the specimen exhibited measures only 7 iuches in length, 
breadth at the barbs 3% iuches. The socket is oval, pierced on one side 
for a rivet to fasten it to the haft. It has been supposed that these barbed 
ireapons may have been intended for use as fishing-spears. 

By the Duke of NoRTHOiiBGRLAHD. — A gold ring found at Corbridge, 
near the line of the Roman Wall : the head or bezil is engraved with a 
little animal, in intaglio, somewhat indistinct, the surface being worn away; 
the head of the ring is rectangular, with a globule of gold affixed to each 
angle. — Three matrices of seals of the Percy family ; the most ancient is 
of lead, found in the Thames about 1846 ; it bears an armed figure on 
horseback - sioill' : hehrici db febcy- Diameter 2 inches, dato Xllth 
century.' Mr. Hylton Longstafie supposes this to have been the seal of 
Henry de Percy, son of Josceline de Louvaine. — A silver matrix of the 
close of the XVIth or eai-ly part of the XYIItli century ; it bears an 
escutcheon, surmounted by an earl's coronet, and placed within a garter. 
Diameter 11 inch. As the last of the numerous quartcrings is the coat of 
Nevill, this was probably the seal of Henry Percy, ninth Earl, who 
succeeded in 1585, was elected K.G. 1593, and died 1632. Henry Percy, 

* A dslailed account of this veatigo at Aichmologlo^ Collsotioiw." 
tha ancient Anaam, will it i« hoped be 'FigijrsdbJounialBrit.Arcb.AaHe. 

given by Mr. PreeUnd in tha"SiuHx vo). I p. 151. , CiOOOTC 
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his father, marned the eldest daughter and co-heir of John Nerill, baron 
Latimer. — Silrer matrix in two piecei, obreree and reverse, the adjoBtment 
of which was by means of four pins in one piece, passing through four 
corresponding holes in the other ; an arrangement which seems to hare 
been commonlj adopted for the Great Seals, official) and other large 
matrices.' Obverse, an armed figure on horseback, iti UQUsuali; high 
relief : the sea and ships in the distance, in the field, a crescent within n 
garter, surmounted by an Earl's coronet. ReTerse, a boldly designed 
atchievement of 16 quarteiings within a garter, with supporters, crest on 
au helm, lambrequins, &o. — hiqillvm algeilnohi cohitis hokthtubhi^ 
DECUii. Diameter 3 inches. Algernon, tenth Sari, succeeded in 1632 ; 
lie was elected K.O. 1635 ; constituted Lord High Admiral of England, 
1637, 13 Car. I. ; Captain General of the Army, 1639 j and died 1668. 
This fine seal has been regarded as the work of Tbomos Simon, by whom 
it may probably have been engraved for the Earl at the period of his 
appointment as Generalissimo by Charles I. Simon had previously 
engraved the official seal when the Earl became Lord High Admiral. — 
"The first specimen," (Vertue observes) "of Simon's curious Works, in 
seal-engraving, which I have seen, with T. S-, the initial letters of his 
name, is that ifroofi Seal with bis Majesty's Royal Ship, for the Adniiralty, 
when Algeiiion Fiercy, Earl of North nmberland, was made Lord High 
Admiral, anno 1636. Which seal, for its Curiosity was much admired." 
Vertue has not engraved this Admiralty Seal, but he describes it aa of 
the same dimensions and design as tliat subsequently executed by Simon 
for James, Duke of York, as Lord High Admiral, 1660 ; the legend, 
arms, and other insignia, of course excepted : this seal measured Si 
inches in diameter.' — A miniature portrait of the Duke of Buckingham, 
by Baltazar Gerbier, probably one of his finest productions. It lieors 
the date 1618, and represents the Duke on horseback, in superb costume : 
in the distauce appear James I. and his suite. Gerbier was the proUgi 
of the Duke of Buckingham, and attended him in his miasiou to Sptun. 
This exquisite miniature, which is mounted in an elaborately enamelled 
case, is probably the identical portrait painted for the Duchess, in 
accordance with the request made in her letter to her husband, at that 
lime in Spain. " I pray you, if you have any idle time, sit to Gerbier 
for your picture, that I may have it well done in little." 

By Mr. Uoward, of Greystoke Castle. — A miniature of Queen Elizabeth, 
by Isaao Oliver, formerly in the collection of Charles I., and retaining 
its original ivory case. It bears the date 1588. The features had been 
greatly injured : the costume is remarkably rich, and delicately finished. 

By Mr. Lb Khdi. — Tracings from numerous sketches of Koman inscrip- 
tions and antiquities, chiefly from the Boman Wall, drawn by John Carter, 
when he was sent by the Society of Antiquaries about 1795, to prepare 
drawings of Durham Cathedra!. They formed part of the Topographical 
Collections of the late Mr. Brit ton. The sketches comprised the largo series of 
inscriptions from Lanchester, Ebchester, Corbridge, i&c, chiefly collected 
by Worburton, now in tlie Cathedral Librai'yat Durham. Also, two frag- 
ments fixed into the wall at the inn at Wnlwick ; a pedestal or base of a 

' S«e the mora full deacripUoDofiuch Tliomu Simon, engraved by Vertue, 
■djnitment in this voluine. p. SS, ante. 1753 ; pi. zzzvii. pp. flO, 63. 

' Uedals, Coins, QrMt Seaia, Ac, by )q|c 
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colnmn ; and a nide sculpture, dUpInjiug the Fegaans and Caprican), 
legionarj Bymbola,' noir rcmoTcd to Mr. Clayton's Muaeum at CheBtera, 
Another sketch ia of value as aerriug to idcntifj an inscribed tablet actaallj 
in t)ie British Museum, where its origin however was unknown.' On Carter's 
sketch, dated 1795, it is descrihed as " a stone taken out of the Roman 
Wall, near Newcaatle-upon-Tjne, in the possession of the Rev. Mr. B." This 
was Brand ; and a figure of the stone, wliich was found at Benwell, may 
be «een in his " Historj of Newcastle," p. 606. Although damaged it ia of 
interest, as will be Been by tho woodcut here given. It displays the legionary 
symbols, Capricorn and Pegasus, with a ve;iillum inscribed leo. n., and the 
inscription repeated beneath, L80. ii. Avo. These devices ofthe second Legion, 
styled Augusta, occur on other sculptures. Horslcy gives three found in 
Northumberland, and one from Cumberland. Otlier examples are figured in 
Gordon's fiiat. Sept., pi, 10; Stuart's Caledonia Romana, pU 8 ; Ijee'a 
Caerleon, pi. 21. The Capricorn, cognizance of the second Legion, occurs 
on coins of Carausius. On a metal plate figured by Buonarotti (" Osser- 
vazioni aopra alcuni medagUoni "] and relating to the second and twen- 
tieth Legions, the eapricom and the hoar appear on the standards. Wo 
are indebted to Mr. C. Roach Smith for calling sttcnUoa to this curious 
plate in hie " Richborougb," p. 25. 

Mr. Le Keux exhibited also a selection of drawings in water-colours, from 
the collection of the Inte John Britton, executed by some of our earliest 
topographical and architectural draftsmen, "worthymenand artists," as Mr, 
Le Eeuz observed, " all of them now gone from amongst us, leaving such 
memorials of thoir ability as arc aow placed before our members." Amongst 
the drawings exhibited were the following : — By John Webber, who was 
tho appointed draftsman in Captain Cook's voyage, and went round tbo 
globe with the expedition :— view of Chepstow Castle in 1788. — By William 
Alexander, the draftsman to the embassy to China under Lord Macartney, 
and engaged in making drawings for architectural publications fifty years 
ago : — Leighton Buzzard Cross ; and a Market Cross which forraerlj stood 
in the town of Maidstone, the only view of it known to Mr. Le Keux. — By 
Sir H. Bnglefield :— view of a Cross at Wells (now demolished !}. — By 
Edward Dayes, who instructed Turner in drawing : view of Buildwas Abhey, 
Salop.— By J. M. W. Turner. R.A. :— view at Bamaley-upon-Don, York- 
shire, dated 1806 —By John Carter:— Ely Cathedral, dated 1787.— By 
Samuel Prout ; — Iiauooeston, for the engraving published in 1808 ; also, a 
view of St. Leonard's Church, Stamford. — By Thomas Stothard : part of a 
Great Seal of Bdward VI.— By John S. Cotman ; Cromlech in Wiltshire, 
known as " The Devil's Den." — By Thomas Baiter, a very accurate drafts- 
man : monument of Bishop Bingham, and drawings of three effigies, Salis- 
bury Cathedral. — By Thomas Heame : — the singular stones in Penrith 
churchyard. — By W. H. Pyne : two views at Laycock Abbey ; also, draw- 
ings by Joseph Gaudy, Rickroon, Pu;^, J. A. Repton (Mackentie's master), 
Frederick Mackenzie, Dewint, and William Bartlett. 

By Mr. Albeet Wat. — Facsimiles of the Hunterston Brooch, most skil- 
fully taken in sulphur and in gutta percha, by Mr. Henry Laing, 3, Elder 
Street, Edinburgh, from whom they may he purchased. This brooch ia 
figtired on a reduced scale in Dr. Wilson's " Prehistoria Anuala of Scot- 

' 8m toma notioas of Lsgionary leiy," vol. ii. p. 281 ; aothltiK bdog 

Symboli, Aroh. Joun. vol. sli. p. IM. stated ofthefectsregardhig its dwooTMT, 

'Described in the "Townloy Oal- ^It 
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land," (described p. 524, and Bee the preface, p. xxiv.). It is reiou'lable 
not only u the most richly decorated omameot of its ago found in North 
Britsio, but also ob bearing an inscription in Runes, hitherto not satisfac- 
torily explained, and ^rhich appear distinctly on the facsimiles ingeniously 
executed by Mr. Laing, The brooch, which by tlie kindness of Mr. Robert 
Hunter, of Hunterston, had been exhibited in the museum of the Institute 
at the meeting in Edinburgh, was found near the sea in Ayrshire, at a spot 
where a conSict is believed to hare occurred, shortly before the defeat of 
Bjng Haco and the Norsemen at Larga in 1263. 

Mr. Salvih communicated a notice of aome interesting details of early 
architectural construction, and of a singular interment recently discovered 
at Flixton Church, SufFulk, during the demolition of the Tower, which 
leaned over to the south, and being wboUy constmcted of £int, with the 
exception, only of the belfty window, was considered to be in imminent 
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danger. The character of the building may bo seen in the woodcut 
which represents the west aide. The height of the tower to tiie top of 



which represents .^w ....>. ^.^o. ^u. 
the battlements, as recently eilsting, 



51 feet 6 inches; tibe width 
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ftt the bus, 17 feet 6 inches ; the iDcUnatioii out of the perpendicular, 
at the upper part of the toirer, 2 feet IH inchcB. RamainB were found 
at the upper cornera proving that the tower had four gables. The west 
doorway was worthy of observalion, being formed with an aogular head, 
eoDitructed in the flint-work of which the walla are built, and hanng 
no jambs or facing-atones resting on the imposts and leaning together, 
in lieu of an arch, as nt Bamaok and Brigatock churchea, Northampton- 
shire. The impoats, it will be seen, were plain alaba of no great thick- 
ness, btult into the aide walls. There were three small round-headed 
windows of a single opening, and above these one of two liglita divided 
bj a flhort abaft with base and double cushion capital. Within the 
tower, iu the middle of the area, which measured 11 feet each waj, 
the curiously constructed grave was discovered, as hero represented : it 
was buiit of rubble, internal measurement 7 feet, the cavity shaped to 
the head and aboulders of the corpse, the bones of which extended through 
the whole length, and the scull fitted tightly to the apace formed for it. 
The ude walla were about 15 inches in height, and nearly four feet of 
soil lay over the grave. This grave of rag-masonry as a substitute for 
a solid stone coffin waa doubtleBs so formed from the want of other 
material ia the locality ; graves constructed with rude pieces of ashlar 
set on their edges have been more frequently found. Several very curious 
" kistvaens " of rough thin stones, set edgewise, and covered over irith 
rough slabs, were found in the churchyard at Pytchley, Northamptonshire, 
as described in this Journal, vol. iii. p. 106, Theae rude coffins were 
mostly formed in cavities excavated in a friable stratum ; they were con- 
sidered to be " British," but were possibly of a comparatively late period, 
to which also the grave discovered at Flixton may he assigned. 

Capt. Oaxes presented several beautiful photographs of architectural 
examples, recently taken by himself in Norfolk, and forming a valuable 
addition to the series of photographs with which be had previously enriched 
the collection of the Institute. The aubjecta now presented by Captain 
Oakes comprised views of Castle Rising, Pentney Abbey, and its pictu- 
rcaque gateway; Middloton Tower; tho South front of St, Nicholaa' 
Church at Lynn, and the South Gate of that town. 

By Mr. Webb. — Two remarkable sculptures in ivory, of the Carlovin^n 
period ; the decoration presenting various features of classical ornament, 
whilst the treatment, as observed by Mr. Weatwood, has a very Bysontine 
character. Also a " palimpsest ". ivory, having originally as it appeared 
formed part of the cover of a MS.; the subject of the Lost Judgment 
appears in this sculpture, treated in a style of design unlike any object of 
this class knowa to Mr, Westwood, oho pointed out a singular feature in tho 
details, that the spirits of the deceased ore represented as doves descending 
towards the reanimated corpses emerging from the graves. Also a fine 
example, early XlVth century. Mr. Westwood observed that casts in 
perfect imitation of ivory might now be obtained of the sculptured book- 
covers and numerous valuable examples in the Museum at Darmstadt, and 
in other collections in Germany, A catalogue of these " fictile ivories " 
had been puhlisbed at Francfort. 

By Mr, Westwood, — A portrait of Shakspeare, probably painted in Iho 
XVllth century, and hearmg a strong resemblanoe in the features to the 
celebrated Chondos porti'oit recently purchased for the National Portrait 

"■"•"• Coogic 
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MEDiavAL Seals. — By Mr. A»THnB Thollofe. — Impression from a 
brags matrix fonnd at Lincolq durbg the preTions month. Parts of the 
face of the matrix have been defaced violentlj, prabablj with the intention 
of cancelling the seal.' Tlie detice is a seated figure under a canopy, the 
head toDsured, and before him is a desk or Icctem, upon which is a large 
open book,— b' ■ cuvissabii ■ ofpic' - lincolh'. The form is poiuted onil, 
If inches by 1^ inch. Date, XlVth century. This matrix is now in the 
possession of Mr. Hayward of Lincoln. The Commissary was an Official 
of a fiishop, that exercised for him eccleuastical jurisdiction in remote or 
outlying parts of the Diocese. (See Law Diet. Cowel and Blount, ed. 
1727, in voce], — Impression from a matrix of pointed-oral form, dug up 
near Peterborough. The device is a lion ia coi^ict with a dragon, the tail 
of the latter terminates in the head of an animal. — * led ptgmat ■ 
CDU SUA COKE. The matrix measures nearly li inch by | of an inch. 
Date, XlVth century, This is a seal designed with much spirit, and of 
unusually skilful workmanship. 

Sy Mr. Joseph Pairlbbb, of Hexham. — Impressions from a brass seat, 
posubly not on original matrix, but one of the numerons casts in brass, 
fabricated from impressions of genuine seals. Tho specimen in question 
is from a seal of tho Hospital of the Holy Qhost at Rome. It is of 
pointed-oral form, 3 in. by Ig in., the derice is a patriarchal cross, fitchy : 
the Dore descends towards the cross, around which are twelve heads with 
ttimbi, representing the Apostles. In the field are certain letters, com- 
mencing near the firat pair of heads ; dexter side P. {? Petrus) ; sinister, 
A. (? Andreas} Near the upper bar of the CrosB, S — P. (? Spititus Para- 
clitos), and between the bars the Greek characters Alpha and Omega. 
Lower down, B — H and G — D, which bare been explained — Beata Maria 
Genitrix Dei. Inscription, — *s. CAFiTrL. hospitalis. bamcti. spmiirs. in, 
BAXiA. DB. TBBE. The hospital of Santo Spirito at Rome is of rast 
extent ; receiving 1620 patients and upwards of 3000 foundling children. 
It was fonnded in 1 198'by Innocent III. and styled Sania Maria in Sastia, 
or BipiB Saiaientu, being placed with consent of John, king of England, 
in the locality occupied by the School or J9b«pitiutn, the foundation of 
which is attributed to lua, king of Wessex, a,ii. 728.' The Sehola 
SaxonuBt obtained many benefits through OSa, Ethelwnlf, Alfred and 
Canute. In the " Rccueil de la Socifi[£ de Sphragistique de Paris," torn. ir. 
p. 225, there is a memoir by M, Germer-Durand, describing a collection 
of Seals connected with this hospital ; the matrices were obtained in Italy 
by Siguier, and bequeathed to the library at Nisines, his natire town. The 
seal abcre described is not of the number. An impression of one of 
earlier date, similar in design and probably its prototype, is noticed, 
appended to an instrument dated 1311, but known only by a drawing in 
Dom Calmelet's MS. History of the Bbptal du Saint-Esprit at Dijon. 
The motiro of the design, aa regards the heads of the Apostles, is traced 
to the silrer chasing on the binding of an ancient MS. Rule of the Order 
still preserred at Rome, and in which a similar "orle" of heads is 
introduced.* 

1 It hu bean oonjectored tlist the ' Matt. WsBtm. FloieB, ad um. 717. 

matrix hmj hava baen thus defaced and HorpaGeld, Hist. Eccl, 
cancelled on account of its baring baan ■ Racnell, Hoc. de Sphrsg. torn. ir. pp. 

fiBudolently imitated. 928, 242. 
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ANNUAL MBETIKG, 1857, HELD Af CHBSTBR. 
July 21 to 29. 



TSB prooeedinga of the Anooikl Meeting, for which the anraent citjr of 
Seva had hcen selected, nhen the Society hid farewell to Bdiuburgh at 
their last jearlj gathering, eommeuoed under Terj eBOouraging auspices on 
Tuesday, Julj 21, The Lord Bishop of Chesteruot onlj fatoured tho 
meeting by becoming its Patron, but consented likewise to take the part of 
President in the section of History ; the President of tlie diriaion of 
Antiquities being Dr. Quest, Master of Caius and Gonvile College, 
Cambridge ; whilst tho section of Architecture was under the efficient direc- 
tion of Sir Stephen B. Olynne, Bart., unrivalled in the minute accuracy of 
bis Ecciesiological knowledge. 

The opening meeting took place at the Town Hall, the entire acccKumo- 
dation of which hud been freely placed at tho disposal of the Institute by 
the Mayor and CorporaUon. TJie menibera of the Town Council met at 
noon in the Assembly Room, where Lord Talbot de Melohide, accompanied 
by the Lord Bishop of Chester, the Lord Bishop of Oiford, Sir Charles 
Anderson, Bart,, the Rer. Canon Slade, and several influential members of 
the Chester Archaeological Society, were introduced to the Mayor, Peter 
Eaton, Esq., who wore his insignia of office on the occasion. The noble 
President was then conducted by the Mayor and Corporation into the Town 
Uall, and the following address, which was read by the Deputy Town-Clerk, 
John Walker, Esq., was formally presented by the Mayor : — 

" To the Right Honourable Lord Talbot de Malahide and the Members of 
the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

" Mj Lords and Gentlemen — Wo, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the city and borough of Chester, In Council assembled, beg to offer to the 
members of the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland our 
sincere congratulation on the selection of this ancient city as the place at 
which to hold their annual meeting for the present year. Associated as 
you, my lords and gentlemen, arc, for the intelligent iuTestigation of the 
history and remains of past ages, we reoturo to express a belief that the 
many remarkable antiquities and interesting memorials of former days with 
which Chester and the adjacent district abound, will be fonnd worthy of 
your examination and illustration ; and in the prosecntion of your researches 
you may confidently rely on our assistance and oo-operation. Assuring yon 
of our anxious desire to render your visit to this city as agreeable and 
iateresting as those which tho Institute has preriously enjoyed at other 
municipal boroughs, we trust that you will receire with faronr this official 
expression of congratulation and welcome, and that Chester may obtain a 
record in your Proceedings snggestiro, not only of historical assoeiationa, 
but of pleasant and friendly reminiscences ; in the confident hope of which 
result, we heartily wish you every success and gratification in the promotion 
of your important and learned pursuits." 

Lord Talbot oe Malahide rose to express his cordial acknowledgment 
of this gratifying address from the Corporation, " On behalf of the 
Arcbaeologioial Institute of Great Britain and Ireland," uud the Of^e 
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Preudent, " I tender you our thanks for the kind manner in which jou 
have given tu a ffelcome to thia citj. It ia a source of great gratification 
that we find aach influential hodiea as the corporations of our country 
rallying round oar standard -and eipreHsing sympathy with our viewa. 
Since the Archaeological Inatitute has exiated it hae visited many places 
of historical interest and presenting a rich variety of monuments of ancient 
art, but I may ventnre to assert that no place at which it has met will 
have afforded the members greater gratification than the City of Chester 
and its neighbourhood. We all know what an important part this city 
has taken in the history of the country, and we all know that for a long 
Bucceasion of years it has given a name to a royal prince. At all times it 
has been distinguished for its loyalty to the throne aod its attachment 
to the liberties of the subject. I beg leave, gentlemen, to return yon 
my tincereat thanka for the honour jou have conferred on the members of 
the loatltute." 

The LoBD Bishop of Chsstbh then addressed the assembly: — "UyLord 
Talbot and gentlemen ; my name having been associated with those of 
distinguished peraons as patrons of thia meeting, I vrish that the duty 
devolving on me could have been placed in more able hands. It has fallen 
to my lot, to bid you and the members of your society, a cordial welcome, 
assuring you that we earnestly adopt those seiitimeats so well expressed 
in the address which the Mayor of Cheater has just now presented to you. 
It is with very great satisfaction that I am enabled to welcome the noble 
PreNdent of the Institute as my guest on this occasion, having feared that 
private anxietiea might have detained faim on the continent, whence he has 
hastened hither to-day, with the earnest desire to take his place amongst as 
at the very outset of the present proceedings. I hope that Cheater may 
fully realise the anticipations formed when yon conferred on us the honour of 
selecting thia city as the scene of your annual assembly. There ia scarcely 
any town more interesting than this, when we consider the part it has 
taken in the history of our country. From the time of the Romans and 
through the medieval ages, the struggles of the Reformation, and the 
stirring scenes of the Civil Wars, our hearts warm at the gallant deeds of 
our ancestors, and we oan scarce determine which to prefer, chivalry or 
liberty. With such historical recollections and with such features of interest 
connected with thia ancient city, I heottily bid yon welcome to Cheater." 

The Bbv. Canon Sum then sud, — " My Lord Talbot de Malahide, in 
the absence of the Dean his duties ou the present occasion devolve upon 
me, and I have much pleasure, as he would have were he present, in 
inviting your Lordship and the members of the Society to the investigation 
of our venerable cathedral. The exterior ia not attractive, but its interior 
possesses features of great archaeological and architectural interest. I 
searoely know any cathedral which possesses so many remarkable features in 
the variety of styles and details, I hope that as a result of this meeting 
ve shall be favoured with a more perfect Architectural history of our 
cathedral than any we hare yet seen. The King's School, the ancient 
refectory of the abbey, has been placed at the disposal of the Society for 
their temporal; Museum ; and every facility will be afforded to the members 
of the Inntitute during their Tiait." 

Hr. HiCKLiir nest addressed the meeting as follows : — " I have the 
honour and pleasure of appearing, at the request of my friends, as the 
official Tepreseutative of the Chester Arohaeologioal and Historic Society 
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to welcome tlie Aniral of the loBtitute, and to asnira you of every auiat- 
ance which it ii in our power to reader. With full Appreciation of th« 
special value and advantage of the purauita in which jron engage, we ore 
ready and aniioua to extend the study of Archaeology, and to recogniM 
ita iofluence, as awakening an intelligent spirit of inquiry — illuBtratJDg the 
hiBtory of the past — stimulating the progreaa of improvement — caDsing, as 
it weTe,forgotten generations to live again, and gathering from the wisdom and 
errors of former years, materials for the instrnction of the present age. 
In Chester and the adjacent districts, you will doubtless Sud much to 
investigate with advantage ; the walls of Chester have echoed to the tramp 
of the legions of Rome ; here the raven standards of the Danes floated 
amidst scenes of carnage and tumult ; here the Barons of the Norman 
Court have displayed all the pageantry of chivalry ; here, as our reverend 
diocesan has reminded us, loyalty has vindicated by its heroism its claim to 
the gratitude of the Crown and the approbation of the country. Here, in 
ancient days, a persecuted faith found a sanctuary, freedom a home, and 
Chester became the centre of religious knowledge, and the scat of many 
important institutions which it has always been its glory to foster and 
support. Amidst the relics of the past, and on spots which revive so many 
historical associations, we sincerely offer you our congratulations and our 
ready aid during the time of your sojourn, that your investigations may he 
pleasant and instructive, and your visit to Chester agreeable and memo- 
r&blc. I may also state, on hehalf of another local body, the membera of 
the Mechanics' Institute, their kindly readiness to place at the servtca of 
the Institute their library, and their museum in the Water Tower, which 
will be found to contain many objects of interest and relics of bygone 
times, not unworthy of your examination." 

The noble Frebideht expressed the gratification with which these kind 
assurances of friendly feeling must be esteemed. " In the first place ( Lord 
Talbot observed], I cannot but be grateful for the kind expressions which 
have been used by my friend the Lord Bishop of the diocese. And 1 con 
sincerely assure you that he only does justice to my feelings in stating to 
you that it was a source of great anxiety to me to be able to be preaent 
here amongst my friends this day, I am heartily sensiUe of the kind 
feeling expressed in tho absence of the Dean by the reverend dignitary 
who represents tlie authorities of the Cathedral ; as also by Mr. Hioklin 
on behalf of the local societies. To all these institutions we feel deeply 
mdebted for their welcome and for the sympathy expressed in the objects <^ 
our Society. These sympathies are calculated to give a fresh and stimulative 
impulse to our proceedings, and I trust that our visit to Chester will be 
conducive to that purpose. In conclusion, I beg to offer our warm acknow- 
ledgements to the local societies of Chester, to the Architectural and 
Archaeological society which has done much for science, much to revive 
and maintain the study of the National monuments of the Pala^ate. I 
am aware of the valuable publications issued under their auspices, and of 
the great loss sustained by tho death of our talented friend the Rev. W, 
Uassie. I hod the pleasure on several occasions to meet that lamented 
gentleman — besides the knowledge I obtained of his exertions in connexioB 
with the local institutions kindred to our own — and 1 know that his loss 
will be difficult to replace. 1 trust, however, that there are many active 
members remaning in the aoraety who will be stimulates to pursue the 
investigations in wUoh Ur. Masste was so effident a gtude." >olr 
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The Lord Btsbop of Oxford oddreaBed the meeting, and eaid that " upon 
behalf of himeelf and those who were aaaociated around him, and as an old 
member of the Institute, ho begged to return thanks to the Lord Bishop of 
Cheater, the Very Hev, the Bean, and the Canons of the Cathedral who 
formed the Chapter, for the very kind welcome which had been given them 
bj hia Rev. friend Canon Slade. IIo wbb sure that every member would 
gladly join in the acknowledgment, and that the j would not only be bad 
men but rery had archaeologists if they did not distinctly and very clearif 
acknowledge such a welcome from such a body ; because, amongst all the 
different iciatitutions which marked their common country, and which em- 
bodied the peculiar character of England, in which it differed so markedly 
from every other country, waa, that inatead of building the present upon the 
past, as an ancient worn-out d^bria, hiding it underground as a foundation, 
and showing to the present eye nothing bnt what ia new ; instead of doing 
this, a very special characteristic of thia country was that it conserved the 
old, and more than any other country invented and adopted new, and by 
the practical ability of the people kept the old in a state of perfect preser- 
vation, and yet waa very much ahead of other nations in the newest of the 
new, It seemed to him that the Cathedral Chapter was a sort of thermo- 
meter, exhibiting the natural tendency of the nation ; because, on the one 
hand, it waa one of the oldest institutions in the laud, and on the other, it 
came forward and welcomed a body such as the one they represented. He 
fully believed the Chapter did well in thus coming forward, and that bis Right 
Rev. brother, the Bishop of Cheater, felt that he was doing well in wel- 
coming such a Society ; because, after all, there was. far more than the mere 
gratiScation of a aomewliat idle curioaity by groping in the dust of antiquity 
in such pursuits. It was carrying out the great plan of the Creator and ruler of 
this world, who had so ordered the affairs of men that things returned again 
in a perpetual cycle, the past reproducing itself in the present, with only 
alight external alterations ; but really and truly in the koi'nel the sauo 
which was before. And, therefore, when people did set themselves to study 
thoroughly tho past, not to get a mere superficial acquaintance with it, but 
sec it as it lived and moved, and breathed and had its being, to understand 
it in its temper, in its circumstances, and in its inward life, those persons 
did get a certain sort of prescience for the future from their acquaintance 
with the past. It was so in everything. It was so in religious matters ; 
old heresies were perpetually turning up their dishonoured heads in aoma 
new form in tlie Church. They knew in the history of men, that political 
events were continually gyrating in tho old struggles between liberty and 
authority ; the ono i-unniog into tyranny and licence on tho one side, 
and being capable of producing the moat blessed fruits on the other hand, 
if only guided aright ; therefore, the man who thoroughly understands the 
past, would be the man who could most perfectly forecast the future, 
according to those trite lines of the poet, that such a man was the one in 
whom 

Old eiperienoe did attain 

To somathing of prophetic strain ; 

the understanding of the post giving him, as it were, the power of prophecy 
regarding the future. But in this, as iu everything else, accuracy waa all 
important. Take it in thia way — in the returning cycle aome social danger 
is threatened ; but the power of estimating the danger depended upon tho 
accuracy with which we could distinguish its effects in the past, wfi^ 
VOL. siv. 3 E ^ 
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ve should be able to leparate between the good and tbe bad. To the 
vulgar eje this was the old error, and they Hid, ' Put it down ; ' but the 
discerning eye says, 'Yea, there is the old error ; but the oU error must 
have had some truth to grow upon ;' and if wo could Gnd the old truth and 
out o£Fthe growth of error, then we should be bringing a blessing upon all 
around us, and providing for the future development of our race." 

Lord Talbot he Malabide said, that " after the speeches be had heard, 
he should be unwarrantably intruding on the meeting were he to indulge in 
any lengthened remarks. Whether the object of the orator was to cany 
his audience with bim on the more engrossing topics of the day, or to call 
up the recollection of the past, and iuculcatc the advantage of seeking in 
the past for examples to gi^de us in the present, no one could discourse 
with greater gpirit, none with a greater power of enchaining bis audience, 
than his Right Rev. fiiend the Bishop of Oxford. The speech of his Lordship 
would render it a work of supererogation to enter into any of the detuls 
of the objects of the Archaeological Institute. Their study was not a mere 
doll and dry pursuit, but was fraught with good and instruction to tlie 
public. He might confidently state tbat, so far as the study of archaeology 
was concerned, many practical objects were gained by institutions like that 
now assembled. Tbo Society, he might also observe, had done much to 
arrest the threatened destruction of national monunients. Only a few days 
since, he had visited the Castle of Dover, with which so many associations 
interes^ng to the country were connected — similar to those with which the 
city of Chester was invested — memorials from the old Roman time to the 
Saxon, from the medieval ages down to the present. Unfortunately, as 
many of bis bearers knew, there were a short time since engineering 
projects which would have interfered with some interesting featnres of the 
fortress ; but he (Lord Tolbot) was proud to say, it was in great measure 
due to the exertions of ibe Society, that these alterations had been arrested, 
and, he believed, the authorities at present were fully impressed with the 
necessity of maintaining tbe interesting details of that noble building. It 
would be in the power of every one present to know individual instances 
in which aiealous and judicious archaeologist, by the exercise of taste and 
judgment, could often be of great service. It hod come to their knowledge 
a few days since, that a very interesting monument of antiquity — he wouU 
not name tbe place, but it was one of tbe most venerable castles in the 
south of England — bad been doomed to destruction ; but through the 
personal eier^ons of a well-known antiquary, the design .was completely 
arrested. These two instances were sufficient to convince die most ecepticiu 
that every antiquary had a good deal in his power, if he availed himself of 
the opportunities which come under his influence, in order to maintain and 
save our national monuments. There was another subject in reference 
to the preservation of monuments and memorials of the times of old, which 
he had several times before alluded to ; but he regretted to say that the 
evil was still unredressed, and it might not be inexpedient to advert to the 
matter in a few words now. He alluded to the question of 'Treoaur* 
Trove.' The meeting were aware that, according to the present state of 
the law, any article of value composed of the precious metab found was the 
property of the Crown or of the grantee of the Crown. The consequence 
was, tbat in a great number of instances, the most valuable articles dis- 
covered bad found their way to the crucible instead of to the British 
Uuseum, or some local collection. This matter was found to b« a grienune* 
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elsewhere as well u in Bngknd ; and in Doomark, where there was one of 
the beat museums in Europe, the lawa had been altered to meet that 
grievnnoe. Tbej had given to the part; finding, a right to certain oom- 
penaation, at the same time reserving to the State the right of pre- 
emption on giving such compensation. He was convinced that suoh a 
change was desirable in England, and that it could be made without 
violating those rights of property which he would ho the last to interfere 
with. There would thus be a vast accession to our museums, and at 
the same time no party could complain of injury. It was a matter of 
such importance that, for some time, he had endeavoured to urge bis 
friends connected with the Houses of Parliament to take it up. There 
was, however, a lukewormness on the subject ; and be woe so impresied 
with the importance of the question, that unless brought forward by some 
more influential member of the House of LorJs, he would move that a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into it ; and he hoped that members of 
the Institute, and archaeologists of every kindred institution, would be 
prepared to come forward with facts to prove the evil, and also be prepared 
with a remedy for the grievance. The inquiry must not end in declamation, 
but an array of facts must he produced such as would speak for themselves. 
He was not awareof any other subject that called for remark. He hoped there 
would be a good provision of memoirs, as the scientific portion of the pro- 
ceedings must not be forgotten. The business of the Institute must not be 
confined to the study of archaeology by means of hospitable entertainments, 
however pleasant to many that course might be,but the scientific department 
however dry or tedious, should he strictly followed up. Much instruction 
had resulted from Tarions memoirs, wliicb hod sustained the character of 
their former meetings, and he trusted that, on the present occasion, further 
benefits would arise in the extenuon of those purposes which they should 
ever keep in view." 

Mr. Masklaxd, as an early friend and supporter of the Institute, desired 
to express his warm concurrence in the expressions of those distinguished 
members of the Society who bad preceded him. He adverted to some of the 
odrantageous results by which the annual visits to various localities had 
for some time past been accompanied, and commended the judicious selection 
of Chester for the present year. 

A vote of thanks to the noble Churman, proposed by Sir Charles 
Andersos, Bart., and seconded by the ftev. Huoh Jones, D,D., was carried 
with acclamation. 

The meeting then adjourned ; the museum of the Institute was opened 
in the ancient refectory of the abbey. Amongst the collections were an 
extensive assemblage of relics of Roman occupation at Chester, inscriptions, 
personal ornaments, pottery, isc., contributed chiefly by the Chester 
Archaeological Society, Mr. Y. Potts, Mr. Qardener, Mr. Edwards, Mr. 
T. Brushfield, and Mr. John Lowe. The Marquis of Westminster sent the 
gold tore found neor Holywell, and some gold omnments of still more 
uncommon type were brought by Mr. Mayer. A large collection of the 
minor relics of all periods found at Hoylake were contributed by Mr, Mayer, 
the Lancashire Historic Society, the Rev. Dr, Hume, and Mr. Bcroyd Smith. 
Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., contributed the gold armlets found at 
Malpas, and sevoru bronze weapons of interest, found at Broxton, Some 
very uncommon types of stone antiquities and many objocta of later periods 
were contributed by the Warrington Museum, Dr. Robson, and,^^* 
Kendrick. > 
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The ViBCoaDt Combennere seut the orig^l grant hy Henry VIII. of the 
Abbey of Combennsre to Sir Qeorge Cotton ; and nuiuerouB docnmeDta of 
local importance were produced by the corporation of Chester, Sir Philip 
de Grey Egerton, Bart., Mr. T. W, Jonea of Nantwich, and Mr. Warbur- 
toQ< Mr. Jones produced alao the knife and fork, part of the effects, as it 
believed, of Milton's third wife, and vrbicli jhad possibly belonged to the 
poet. They are described in this volume, p. 89. Amongst the chief con- 
tributors of works of medieval art were Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., the 
Right Hon. W, Oladstone, Major Egerton Leigh, Mr. C. Kynaston Main* 
waring, and Mr. Forror. The Hon. B. Neville brought his precious col< 
lection of rings, including his most recent acquisitions, and some ulver 
ornaments of unique type, found in his excavations near Audley End, Miu 
Ffarington sent many interesting objects ; the antiquities lately found iu 
Penwortham CiutleHill, nearPresten ; alarge series ofinipresuoua of seals, 
from her family muniments i some curious ancient plate, &c. The Rev. W. 
Uarsden sent an ancient portrait of Henry VII. on panel. A collection of 
early antiquities from various localities was sent by Mr. Brackstone ; some 
Saxon remains from Norfolk, by the Rev. J, Lee Warner ; and numerous 
relics of various periods were produced, not connected with Cheshire, form- 
ing an instructive series, The striking interest, however, of the museum 
oroao from the oxtent and variety of the local coUcctionB. Amongst these 
niust be mentioned the illustrations of Chester iu olden times, contributed 
by Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. Tophom, Dr. Daviea, &c., and by the numerous pos- 
sessors of delicately finished drawings with the pen, the work of Thomaa 
Musgrave.ouengraver living at Cheater about lifty years ago, whoso accurate 
views of the old buildings in that city are in very high estimation. 

In the afternoon a general exploration of the Roman remains, the ancient 
buildings, the churches, city walls, and objects of interest iu Chester took 
place, under the guidance of Mr. Wynne Ffoulkea, Mr, T. Hughes, and 
other members of the Chester Archaeological Society. 

At the evening meeting the chair was taken by the Bishop of Chesteb. 

A Memoir was read, communicated by Mr. Williau Salt, F.S.A., " On 
the Visits of Henry III. to Chester, Shropshire, and Staffordshire." 



WtatDBssAT, Jdlt 22. 

The Meetings of Sec^ons commenced at ten o'clock at the Town Hall. 

In the Section of Antiquities, the chair was taken by the Preudent, 
Dr. Guest, Master of Caius and Gonvile College, Cambridge. 

A Memoir was read by the Rev. J. E&blb, M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxfoi'd, " On Local Names in the neighbourhood of Chester ; with the view 
of illustrating the evidence in regard to the ancient occupation of various 
parts of Britain by vorious races, as traced through tho names by which the 
various localities arc known." 

In the Section of Architecture, the chair was taken by Sir Siefhbh R. 
Glynne, Bart. 

Mr. J.H. Parker. F.S. A, read apaper "On St. John's Church, Chester," 
and he has kindly supplied the following abstract of his observations : — 

" The collegiate church of St, John the Baptist, in the city of Ciiester, 
existed in the Saxon period ; but the present stracturo was entirely 
refounded in the time of Peter, tho first Norman bishop of the united 
dioceses of Chester, Coventry, and Lichfield, who was consecrated in 1067. 
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His successor, Robert de Limesojr, translated the sest of tho biahoprio to 
Coreatiy in 1095. We have, therefore, the foundations of a large cathedral; 
and the work was carriod on for about twenty years, hut left very incom- 
plete, and the funds of the priory were rery inadequate to its completion. 
Of this early Norman period we hare remaining the massire piers and round 
arches of the nave and of the central tower, the first bay of the choir and its 
eastern arch, and at the west end of the nave the foundations of the two 
great western towers, the northern of which was completed up to the first 
etotj, of the southern the foundations only remain, and had only now been 
brought to light by excavations under the direction of Mr. Farlcer. During 
the Xlltk century the monks had completed the choir, now destroyed ; and 
quite at the end of that century they built, upon the old arches of the nave, 
the very beautiful triforium and clerestory of transition Norman character. 
But the two western bays of the nave, as well as the western towers, 
being left incomplete, they despaired of completing the original plan, 
and therefore built up a massJTe square buttress to resist the thrust &[ the 
arcade at the north-west corner, and connected this by a wall with the 
existing tower ; in this wall is a late Norman window, opening into what 
would have been the nave, if the plan of completing it had not been 
abandoned. The other Norman apsidal chapel at the east end of the 
choir was entirely rebuilt in the Xlllth and XlVth centuries, and probably 
tliQ choir itself was partly rebuilt also : but all this part of the church is in 
ruins, with hardly enough remaining to indicate what it has been. Two 
of the Norman windows of tho south aisle of the choir remain, one of them 
turned into a doorway with very rich work on the exterior face ; this 
window-doorway opens into a building of the Xlllth century, with u raulted 
substructure of the Sarly English style, probably the vestibule of the 
chapter-house, which has been destroyed or was never completed. The 
central towor fell down in tho timo of Elisabeth, and crushed Uio remains of 
tho choir, from which the lead of the roof had been sold in the time of 
Edward VI. The present north-west tower, half detached as it stands, was 
completed in the time of Henry VII. or Henry VIII. In tho west face 
of the tower there is a figure of St. Qiles, abbot, in a niche of well-designed 
work, with his usual emblem, a stag, in his hand, to which the tradition of 
the white hind has been applied." 

Ill the afternoon a meeting of the Section of Antiquities was held at the 
Town Hall, Dr. Odest prodding. 

Mb. Qeoboe ScuiBF, jun., read an interesting communication from Ur. 
Waring, to whom had been entrusted ' the arrangement of the Mediteral 
portion of the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester, gi?ing an account 
of the mode in which the collections had been brought together, and 
noticing the more remarkable features of the series. . Mr. Waring esprcssed 
his full appreciation of the assistance which had been rendered to nim by 
the Archaeological Inslitiitc. He hoped that the Society might find many 
objects of interest among tlie treasures that had been brought together, 
and that they might derive pleasure and instruction from the proposed visit 
on the following day. 

Mr. ScHARP then delivered an address on tho " Gallery of Ancient Masters 
in tho Manchester Exhibition," the formation of which had been wholly due 
to his exertions ; and he reviewed with much ability the various schools of 
Art, and the peculiar merits of the examples which had been so liberally 
contributed. He noticed the unprecedented opportunity which the ^r" 
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iTOuld now enjoy of vieiriog in one oontinuous series the produotlons of the 
most emiaeDt painteni of ail countries, from the earliest period ; as also a 
portrait gallorj of aiiriTollcd iatereat, arranged by lit. Peter Cunningham, 
and which he trusted might be the prototype of the Kation&l Portrait 
Gallery. 

The moetiog then adjourned ; and at six o'clock the Knna&l dinner of 
the Institute took place in the Music Hatl, Lord Talbot presiding, supported by 
the Bishop of Chester and Mrs. Qraham, Sir Philip de Qrey Egerton, Bart., 
Sir Stephen R. Qirnne, Bart., Lady Anderson, the Uaster of Caius College, 
Major Egerton Leigh, the Rer. Canon Slode and Mrs. Slade, the Hon. 
R. C. Neville, the Mayor of Shrewsbury, and Mr. Harkland. At the close 
of on evening passed with much good feeling and cordiality, the company, 
at the kind mvitation of the Bishop of Chester, proceeded to the paUoe, 
where a very hospitable reception awaited them. 



TuCflSDAY, JULT 23. 

At an early hour a large party of members and visitors proceeded by 
special train to the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. A general 
feeling of satisfaction was evinced by the assembled archaeologists, in having 
an opportunity of examining the choicer portions of the " Faussett 
Collection," which was secured in so spirited and patriotic a manner by 
Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., as an addition to his extensive Museum at 
Liverpool. Great regret was expressed that objects of such beauty and 
interest should hare been lost to the National Collection through the 
inexcusable negligence of the Trustees of the British Museum. The 
inspection of the scanty commencement of the series of Celtic and other 
early antiquities, brought forcibly to the Temembraoce of many members 
present the severe loss which Archaeology had so recently sustained in the 
untimely death of Hr. Kemble, and the consequent failure of tho exlenuve 
display of national antiquities which he had here proposed to achieve. 

On the return from Manchester, the members were received by 
Mr. Williams, of the Old Bank, at his house in Cheater, and tho evening 
passed with much satisfaction. 

Pridat, Jcly 24. 

The Historical Section assembled at the Town Hall, the Bishop of 
Chester iu the Cliair, The following Memoirs were read ; — 

" The History of St. John's Church, Cheater." By the Rev. 
France GaosvENoa,' 

" On tho Ancicut Inventories of the Library of Winchester College from 
the time of Richard 11. to that of Henry VI." By the Kev. W. H. 
GnNNEB, M.A. 

" Illustrations of Magic in the Middle Ages, extracted from the Docu- 
ments in the Arch i episcopal Registry at York." By the Rev. Jahss 
Raine, jun. 

" On the Allelujah Victory, and the state of England in the Fifth 
Century." By Jons Robsou, M.D, (Printed iu this Volume, p. 320.) 

' Prinlod in tho " Qentlocoau'B Magazine,'' Nov.j.lSBfc ,OOQ Ic 
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In tlie Section of Antiquities the cbair was taken by Dr. Quest. 

The first paper tab read by J. A, Pictoh, Esq., late President of tbe 
Lirerpool Architectural and Archaeological Society, " On the Primitive 
Condition and Early Settlement of South Lancashire and North Cheshire, 
with the Pbysicat Changes which have taken place." The locality referred 
to is that one which extends for some distance on each side the Mersey. 
Geologically this tract belongs to the new red sandstone series. In no place 
do any of the eminences rise 300 feet abcro the sea-level. In the uplands 
the sandstone comes to the surface, and generally the soil is a tenacions 
clay. In the neighbonrhood of tho sea that clay is covered by drift-sand, 
and more inland by peat moss. Little is known of the condition of the 
locality during the occupation of tho Romans. When they penetrated 
into the district in the reign of Claudius, the county of Chester was occupied 
by the Comavii, comparatirely a peaceful race. Roads were constructed and 
settlements were made, of which Chester was the chief. The north side of 
the Mervey was in the hands of the Brignntcs, a fierce tribe, who were 
continually in rebellion. Tho Mersey at all times seems to bare beeu a 
great barrier to the union of the inhabitants of its opposite shores, and the 
men of Lancashire and Yorkshire are more similar than those of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, In the district under consideration some of the names of tho 
rivers and places are of Celtic origin ; others, without doubt, are of Danish 
derivation ; but tho majority are Saxon. Great physical changes had taken 
place in the district from cultivotion and other cooses ; and in the hundred 
of WirrnI, where it once was said — 



it had become difficnlt to find shelter from the westerly blasts sweeping over 
that locality. Mr. Ficton proceeded to show that forests must have existed 
on the site now occnpied by the docks at Liverpool ; since far below high- 
water mark huge stumps of oak trees have been found with roots extending so 
widely as to prove that the trees had originally flourished there. Mr. Picton 
concluded an interesting discourse by a reference to the spread of civiliza- 
tion and commerce, as shown in Liverpool, which would, he trusted, 
continue to benefit the present and future generations. 

The Rev. J. H. Marbdeh, Disneian Profesiorof Archaeology at Cambridge, 
read a Memair " On the Altar with a Greek Inscription, found in 1851, 
behind the Exchange in Chester." 

The Soction of Architecture resumed its proceedings in the Council 
Chamber, Sir S. R. Gltnhe, Bart., presiding. A discourse ■' On tho 
Architecture of Chester Cathedral " was delivered by Mr. John Henhx 
Parker, P.S.A., who invited his auditors to accompany him in visiting the 
cathedral after tho evening service. We are indebted to Mr. Parker for 
the following abstract of his Lecture : — 

" The abbey church of St. Wcrburgh, now the Cathedral, was commenced 
Boon after the abbey was founded, or refouaded, by Hugh Lupus, the first 
Earl of Cheater, assisted by St. Anselm, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The body of the founder was ' translated ' to the chapter-house in 
1128 by Ralph, the third Sari, which shows that the original fabric was 
then in agreat degree completed ; and this Barl granted more land for the 
enlargement of the abbey buildings. Of the early Norman period we have 
remaining the lower part of the nOTth>west tower (now part of the btsliop'a 
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palace), the lower part of tbe north wall of the nave, the four great piers of 
the central tower (partly cased with work of the XVth ceotury), and the two 
eastem grand piers of the choir (although cosed with work of the Xlllth 
ceoturj), and the whole of the north transept. We have, tlierefore, enough 
to show that the dimensions of the Norman church were nearly the same oa 
at present. At the end of the Xllth century the church is described in 
the Red Book of the abbey oa being in a deplorable state ; and, in 1205, 
letters, appealing for funds, were sent out by several bishops on behalf 
of this abbey. These appeals were liberally responded to, and the work of 
rehnilding was commenced vigorously ; and, in 1211, the choir is stated to 
hare been entirely completed, but this ia probably au eiaggeration. Of 
this period wo have tbe two eastern bays of the choir, the Lady Chapel, 
and the jambs of the windows of the choir aisle, with the vaulting shafts 
and springerB of tho vault, both of the choir and usles. In 1281, some 
important lawsuits, in which the abbey had been long engnged, wera 
decided in its favour, and tbe work of rebuilding then proceeded again with 
vigour, and venison was supplied to the monks engaged in the building, 
from the adjacent royal forests. To this period belong the western part of 
the choir and the vaulting of tho lady chapel. Thomas de Burchelas, tbo 
fourteenth abbot, was buried in the choir, in 1323, which marks that it was 
then completed. The south transept was rebuilt in the XlVth century, and 
much enlarged, to serve as St. Oswald's pariah church, the aisles and the 
windows of one aisle are of this period, but it was not finished, and was 
much altered in the XVth century, at tbe same time as the nave. The nave 
is of so many periods, and the styles are so mixed together, that it is di£Bcult 
to describe it in an intelligible manner. The arches and pillars are of the 
XlVth century, with vaulting ehafts attached to the face of each pillar, 
cutting through the capital, and reaching up to the springing of the vault of 
fon tracery — begun, but never completed. On the north side some capitals 
were also introduced at the same time as the vaulting shafts by Simon 
Ripley in the time of Henry VII. The two eastern arches of the nave 
belong to the tower, and are earlier than the rest ; the piers square, 
probably Norman, altered in the XlVth century. The whole of the exterior 
of the church was newly cased with stone, and the perpendicular tracery 
introduced into tho windows in the time of Henry VII. and VIII. Of 
the other abbey buildings, the abbot's house has been rebuilt, and is now 
the bishop's palace ; the Norman passage to it from the cloister remains ; 
the substructure of the Dormitory on the west side of the cloisters 
remains — it is early Norman work of about 1100, ond corresponds with what 
is often commonly called the Ambulatory; it was divided by wooden 
partitions into various convenient offices connected with tho Refectory, 
snch as the bakehouse, salting honao, buttory, and pantry. The dormitory 
over it has been destroyed. The Norman substructures join on to the 
'screens,' or passage to the west end of tho Refectory, which 
occupied the whole of the north side of the cloister ; tlie western 
part of it has been destroyed, but it is still a £ne Early English 
hall, with an elegant pulpit and passage to it. On the eastern side 
of the cloister is the chapter-house, which is fine Early English work 
witli lancet windows of about 1220. The vestibule to it is of the 
same period. There are no capitals to tho pillars of the vestibule, the 
mouldings of the ribs being continued to the bosses, which is more usual 
in France than in England. Tba vaulted passage on the north «de 
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of this Toslibule led from the cloitten to (he InGrmftiy, nov destroyed. 
The etraight Btone staircase, with the BftrljEDglieh doorway and windows, 
)e<I to a imaller hall or chamber, probably the strangers' hall. Under thia 
are some vaulted chambers of the thirteenth century, one of which has been 
turned intu a kitchen. The wall which encloses the Close and the gatft- 
bouse are of about 1380, the license to crenellate the abbej having been 
obtained in 1377. The repairs which have been made recently, such as 
the vault of the choir and the doorway of the chapter-bouse from the 
cloisters, have been carefully and judiciously done, and it is to be hoped 
that they will be continued." 

The Rev. Charlbs Hartshorhe read apaperon '■ Carnarvon Castle, with 
reference to Flint, and other Caitlce in Wales. " la the month of July, 
1277, £dward I. first turned his course towards the Principality, and 
arrived at Chester on the 16th. He passed four days in camp at B^ing- 
werk at the close of the month. From the 18th to the 23rd of August, he 
was at the same place, and at Rbuddlan on the 25th, where he remained 
nntil the 15tb of October, proceeding on the following day to Shrewsbury. 
We find him again at Rliuddlan from the 9lh of November until the 16th, 
In the tenth year of his reign (1282) he reached Chester on the 6th of 
June, continued there till the 28th of the same month, when he went to 
the encampment of his army at Newton for two days, returning to Chester 
on the Ist of July, and leaving it again in a week for Flint. On the 8th of 
July, he filed himself before Khuddlan and continued there, with only a 
very few days' absence in the neighbourhood, till the 1 1th of Uarch, 1283 
—a period of eight months. On the 13tli, he took up his quarters at 
Conway, and reniaiued there and in the immediate vicinity till the IStEi of 
June, when be again came to Rhuddlan. On the 1st of July, he left it for 
Conway, on his route to Carnarvon ; he reached that place ou the 12th, and 
eontinued there till the close of the month. Criccaeth and Harlech were 
subsequently visited by him. He paid a short visit to Rhuddlan again at 
the close of December, 1283. In March, 1284, the twelfth year of his reign, 
be came to it on the 8th of March, dividing the early part of the month 
between that place and Chester. On the 24th, he left it for Conway, and 
on the 1st of April, arrived at Carnarvon. At Carnarvon he stayed through 
the whole of April and until the 6th of June, not being absent a day. On 
April 10th, ha was at Harlech ; on the 23rd, at Criccaeth, and returned again 
to Carnarvon on the 25tb, staying there till the Sth of June, when he took 
up his reudence at Baladentblyn till the 3rd of July. The whole of the 
remainder of the month was spent at Carnarvon. On the 2ud of the month 
of August, he visited the islond of Bardsey, and subsequently Porthleyn, 
Carnarvon, Aber Conway, Rhuddlan, Flint, and Chester, where he returned 
OB the 10th of September. There he remained for a week. On the Sth of 
October, we find the King at Conway for four days, on his route to 
Carnarvon, which he reached on the 12th, and remained till the 24th, going 
thence, by way of Criccaeth and Harlech, to Ca«tle-y-Berrio, or Bere, and 
Lampeter, in South Wales. It was not until the twenty-third year of 
Edward's reign that he is again found on the borders of the Principality ; in 
1294, he visited Cheater on the 4tb of December, sojourning there for four 
or five days. It was hia last visit to Chester, He was now on his road to 
CoDway, which be reached by making a diversion from the direct line on 
the 25th of Deoember, no doubt spending his Christmas in that beautiful 
residence, for ho was there through the whole of January, February, and 
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Mnrcli, and through the first week of April, 1295. He continaed in- 
JifTereut porta of Anglesey and Merionethshire through If aj aud June ; 
was once more at Conway the five first dajs of Jutj : at Caraarroii on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th, when he finally left that part of his dominions. Mr. 
Hartsbonie then stated the order la which Edward I. built hia caatlea in 
North Wales, commencing at Flint and Rhuddlan, in the elerenth year of 
his reign, 1283, then carrying on his works at Conway. He stated that there 
were no accounts of the expenses of erecting the former, and those of Conway 
Castle were simply set down on the Qreat Roll of the Pipe, with the 
accounts for Camarron, Criccaeth, and Harlech. Nor are there any 
accounts for building Beaumaris Castle. Upon Conway, he remarked that 
Bdwai'd I, came there on March 13th, 1283, and remained till August 
28(h. During his residence he sent writs to the sheriff of Rutlandshire for 
twenty expert masons, and to the sheriff of Shropshire for carpenters, and 
two hundred soldiers to guard them on their journey. Llewellyn *b Hall 
was oommenced in 1286, and took four years to complete, at the cost of 
481. 13« lid., the round-headed window being the work of Elias de Burton 
and William de Walton. The town walls were constructed in 1284. 

Having slated other facts regarding the movements and actions of 
Edward I., Mr. Hartshome proceeded to state some facts relating to 
the close of his life- The King, he said, came to Lanercost about the last 
day of September, 1306, and remained there throughout October, November, 
December, and through January and February in the following year. In 
the commencement of March, he went to Carlisle, staying there nntil the 5th 
of July, the latest day the royal writs were there attested ; he expired on 
the 7th, at Burgh- upon -Sands. Mr. Hartshorne then adverted te the last 
days of the King, giving an account of his illness and sojourn at Lanercost. 
He stated the charges for medicines during Edward's illness, and the 
expenses of preparations for the King's emhalment, as they appear in the 
wardrobe accounts of his reign. The detailed particulars of the remedies 
employed under the direction of the royal physician, Nicholas de Tingewick, 
are given in this volume, p. 270. Ten days after his death, an inventory 
was taken at Burgh-upon'Sands, in which we find the following items. 
Amongst the relics was a purse, which had been the Earl of Cornwall's, 
containing a thorn from the crown of Christ ; part of the wood of the Holy 
Cross, and many relics of the blessed Edward the Confessor ; bones from 
the head of St. Lawrence ; a bone of St. James of Oalicia ; part of the arm 
of St. Maurice ; two fragments of bones of St. Blaise and St. Christina ; a 
small bottle of silver, with milk of the blessed Virgin, also part of the 
sponge which our Lord received ; a tooth of a saint, efficacious against 
thunder and lightning ; also a small pnrse, containing some of the vestment 
and hood of the Virgin Hary and St. Gregory ; one of the nails of the 
cross of our Lord, and part of his sepulchre ; an arm of silver gilt, with 
relics of St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew ; also a bone from the arm of 
St. Outh ; the arm of St. David ; the arm of St. Richard of Leicester ; 
the arm of St. William of York ; and a little silver ship gilt, containing 
many bones of the 1 1 ,000 virgins. 

In the afternoon. Loan Talbot and a numerous party assembled at the 
Cathedral, and were conducted through the edifice by the Bishop of Chester, 
the Rev. Canon Stade, and the Rev. F. Grosvenor. The principal features 
of architectural interest were pointed out by Mr. Parker. 

In the evening there was a meeting in ^e Music Hall, the Lobs JB19BOP 
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OF Chxbter presidinif, and Mr. HicKuir gave a Lectors, entitled " A Walk 
round the walls ot Cfaeater." In hia imaginary iralk, he pointed out, ae he 
prooeeded, the objeeta of hiBtorical interest, which were marked on an 
enlarged plan of the citj. The mora striking incidenta conneoted with each 
ntmcture, and the asBOciations which they suggested, presented a subject of 
great and varied interest. In the course of his observations he introduced a 
series of manuHcripts, illustrative of the siege of Chester during the reign of 
Charles the First, lent to him for the purpose by Mr. Hawkins, of the 
British Museum. The lecture included notices of the most importaot 
historical and local vestiges of the city, from the period of its occupation by 
the Romans to comparatively modem times. 

The Bishop of Chester eoosidered the occasion presented hj Mr, 
Hioklin's lecture very suitable for establishing some definite eoncluaion 
with respect to the origin of the walls. He was surprised that their Roman 
origin should have been doubted ; the remarks made by Mr. Hicklio with 
respect to that question appeared to him quite conclusive. 

The Rev. C. H«BT8HaRiiB thought Mr. Hicklin's argument was perfectly 
decisive ; the qneation must be set at rest for ever. In addition, there 
was ample evidence afforded by the moulding to be found on the walls 
between the Northgate and the Phcenis Tower, and, also, of that of the old 
Ship Gate, which was near the Old Bridge, and which originaDj led to a 
ford across the river. Of these and numerous features of interest, as illus^a- 
tions of the vesUges'of Deva m olden times, ft series of striking drawings 
were produced by Mr. llicklin. 

Satvrdit, Jult 25. 

On (his day a visit waa made, on the cordial invitation of the Hiatorio 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, to Liverpool. The arrangements were 
intmsted to the Rev. Dr. Hume and Mr. Joseph Mayer, through whose 
admirable management and courtesy an excursion, replete with varied 
attractions and featnrea of novel interest, waa achieved with entire 
satisfaction. 

On their course by special train from Chester, the noble President, with 
a numerous suite of archaeologists, stopped to examine the remains of 
Birkenhead Priory, and they reached the shore of the Mersey at eleven, 
where, through the kindness of the Cunard Company, a steamer awaited 
them, which had been placed at the disposal of the Historic Society for the 
accommodation of their guests during the day. After a very agreeable 
cmise, with the gratification of witnessing the departure of the royal mail 
steamer Periia, and visiting the American ships, the Niagara and 
Suiqueheama, the vessel proceeded to Garston, the most convenient point of 
landing for Speke Hall, in accordance with the hospitable invitation of Mr. 
Watt to visit one of the noHt interesting examples of ancient Domestic 
arehitecture existing in the Counties Palatine. His carriages awaited the 
arrival of Lord Talbot and the party at their landing, and on reaching the 
Stone Bridge and picturesque entrance gate of Spoke Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Watt received them with hearty welcome and hospitalities worthy of the 
most generous days of Old English festivity. The curious features of the 
old moated mansion, the gardens and demesne, having been examined, the 
archaeologists took their leave, highly gratiGed by the courtesy and kind 
feeling which had marked all the arrangements for the visit of the Institute. 

On returning to Uverpool, the excursion party proceeded to inspect^^. 
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TftrioiM objecta of interest in tliat city, eBpeeittUy St George's HJI, the 

Sublic buildiogB of chief note, ftod the extenaive Hiueum formed bj Mr. 
oaeph Mayer, F.S. A., including the Faussett Collections, which were riewed 
with fresh regret at the deplorable indifference of the Trustees of the 
British Museum to ttie acquisition of such sn invaluable mass of eTidenee 
in illustration of the obsoure earlier periods of our history. The liberality 
and good taste of Mr Major in rescuing these treasures of antiquity, and in 
thruwing open his extensive collections for public instructioD, eiciied » 
general feeling of gratiGcation. After a collation, provided at the Adelphi 
Hotel, the visitors proceeded to the brilliant conversaiione to which they 
had been invited by the Historic Society of Lancashire, and which took 
place in the Town Hall, through the kind permission of the Mayor of 
Liverpool. The arrangements presented the fullest evidence of the con- 
siderate forethought on the part of Br. Hume and his colleagues, for the 
gratiBcaUon of their guests, which was so amply evinced throughout the 
proceedings of this memorable day ; and towards the close of a very social 
evening, Mr. Mayer, in the name of the Historic Society, presented to the 
noble President of the Institute an interesting appropriate memorial, in the 
form of a " Maier Bowl," banded with silver, and bearing an inscription 
commemorative of the occasion. In placing in Lord Talbot's hands this 
gratifying token of their friendly sympathy in the objects of the Institute, 
Mr. Mayer thus addressed ihe President : — 

"As Honorary Curator "of the Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, whose guest you are this night, I have the honour to present thia 
bowl, made from one of the roof-timbers of the house used as head-quarten 
by Prince Rupert, when he besieged Liverpool. In doing so, I have the 
more pleasure, as the offering is made to one not distinguished for dassie 
attainments only, but for steady encouragement of those studies, which are 
inilispensably requisite for the historian and the philosopher ; for, surely, 
it is a high point of philosophy to study the character, habits, manners 
and customs of the different races, who have successively occupied these 
islands, and whose descendants wo are. The study of National Antiquities^ 
has, by your influence, and the stimulus which you have given to otlier 
ardent followers in the same pursuit, been raised froni the degraded position 
it once held, when it was regarded ss merely a trifling amusement, into a 
higher position, in which it is now acknowledged worthy of being ranked as 
a science. It is, my lord, from the encouragement given by you and kindred 
spirils to this noble and loyal feeling for the sources whence onr National 
Inatitntions spring, that young societies, struggling on tbrough difficulties, 
receive fresh energy and perseverance to meet the local discouragement 
that oHen besets them. Assuring you, my lord, of the high appreciation 
my colleagues have of your efforts in a cause in which we feel so hearty 
en interest, and of the honour you have done ns this day by coming 
amongst us, I conclude witli the assurance of our hope that you may, for 
many years to come, on looking at this bowl, tliink of the good wishes and 
cordial sympathy in all your high and intellectual purposes, which we are 
desirous now to express, and thnt your successors may drink from this cup, 
and continue for generations to come to do honour to the cause in which 
you have so nobly engaged." 

Lord Talbut responded to this address, expressing his sense of the high 
compliment thus paid to himself, and to the Institute : and with the most 
hearty acknowledgment of all the kind feeling and attentions which bad 
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rendered this day ona lonf^ to be remembered amidit the annual progreue* 
of the Society, he took his leave, and the party returned hy special train 
to Cheater. 

MosDAT, July 27. 

This daj was devoted to an Excursion to the Castles of Caernarvon and 
Conwaj, and a numerous partj of members of the Chester Archaeologi(?al 
Society accompanied their friends of the Institute on the occasion. The 
train reached Caernarvon about noon, and the partj proceeded to the 
Castle, where they were met by Mr. Turner and other inhabitants, who 
showed them every courtesy. 

The Rev. C. H, IljtRTSHaRRE delivered « short address on the History 
of the Castle, respecting which his researches have thrown considerable 
doubt upon opinions generally received. After mentiouing the Castles 
at Flint, Rhuddlan, and Conway, which had been seen in the course of 
their journey that day, and which were built before that of Caernarvon, 
he proceeded to observe that Edward I, was at Caernarvon for the 6rBt 
time on April 1st, 1284 ; that his son Edward was bom April 25i.h in that 
year ; that three days after the birth of the Prince, writs for building the 
Castle were first issued. Consequently, the assertion that Queen Eleanor 
was at Caernarvon Castle at the period of Prince Edward's birth, is contra- 
dicted by the public records. On Nov. 12th, the King issued writs for 
workmen to proceed from Rutland to Caernarvon, and sent 200 soldiera 
to guard them ; and similar orders were issued for masons and carpenters, 
to proceed from NDttinghamsbire and Salop. Two years afterwards pay- 
nients occur for lead to cover the Castles of Criccaeth, Carnarvon, Harlech, 
and Conway ; iu)d the Castle of Caernarvon was completed in 1291, at » 
cost, as appears from the sheriff's accounts, of 3,52t^l. The town walls 
were built in 1:;86. During the revolt of Madoo in 1295, when Edward 
was much engaged in his foreign wars, Caernarvon Castle was rased to the 
ground. In the 23rd year of his reign Edward made his last visit to 
, Caernarvon, and before his dtoth the works for rebuilding the Castle had 
been carried on to a great extent ; they were continued and completed by 
Edward II., the result being one of the most magnificent military struc- 
tares in any part of the world. One hundred masons were sent from 
Chester to assist in building the Castle, and Ur. Hartshorno pointed out 
in the portion of the work erected in the reign of Edward II., its simi- 
larity to that of the Water Tower in Chester, as marked by the mouldings 
and other indications. The works seem to have been commenced at the 
north-east tower, and to have been carried round in tlie direction of the 
river. Edward ]!., if he did not commence his operations at a more 
advanced point in the works, certainly began at the curtain wall, south-east 
of the Eagle Tower. The Eagle Tower was roofed over in November, 1316 ; 
and floored in February, 1317. Tlie eagle was placed on the summit the 
first week of Uarch, 1317, and the effigy of the King fixed over the gate- 
way on the last week of April, 1320. Ur. Hartshorne proceeded toverify 
his statements by extracts from public records. He afterwards conducted 
the party through the ruins, which have been put into perfect repair 
under the direction of Anthony Salvin, Esq., at the cost of the Crown ; 
and he pointed out the peculiar characteristics of the architecture in the 
interior arrangements and external features. 

A discussion ensued in which Ur. Hieklin, Sir Stephen GlyMwJud 
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other Archaeologists took part, and Mr. Hartshome obseired that it appears 
certain that Edward II., if not actually bom in Caemarron, was at that 
place in verr early age. In the Wardrobe Accounts, a payment occurs of 
half a mari, given as alms by the king's own hands at Porchester to 
Margaret Attewode, who stated that for a certain time she had nursed him 
at Caemarron. 

A rote of thanks to Mr. Hartshome having been proposed by Sir 
Stephen Qlynne, the visitors returned by railway to Treborth, and inspected 
the Tabular Bridge and the Menai Bridge. They thence proceeded to 
Conway Castle, where they were met by Ls^y Erskine, by whom the castle 
ts held by lease from the Crown, and who' with very kind attention had made 
every arrangement for the gratification of the nnmerous visitors. Mr. 
Hartshome gave some historical notices of the stmcture, the building of 
which commenced in 1283, and the noble fabric known as Llewelyn's Hall, 
in 1303. We may refer to Mr. Hartshome's memoir in the Archaeologia 
CambrenHle, vol. v.. New Series, p. 1, for details relating to the caatia 
which he has designated as the most perfect example of the Edwardian 
type. After examining Plaa-Uawr, the town walls, the curious gate-towers 
of Conway and the church, the party returned to Chester, 

TcEBD&T, July 28. 

The Architectural section assembled in the Council Chamber, under the 
Presidency of Sir Stephbh Gltnne, Bart., and a memoir was read by the 
Rev. J. L. Pbtit, on Nantwich Church. The fabric, Mr, Petit observed, is 
of the fourteenth century, although the original work was much earlier ; it 
is a cruciform church of striking character, with a central octagonal tower. 
The recent restorations under Mr. Gilbert Scott's direction had not 
introduced many material changes with the exception of the West window. 
Mr. Petit made special mention of the beautiful stone pnlpit, enriched with 
perpendicular panelling, as also of the sculptured wooden stalls of the 
church, actually in a decayed condition ; and he expressed his wish t« 
record his opinion of the great architectural value of that part of the 
building, an example of late Decorated character, in the hope " that should 
it ever &I1 into the hands of the restorer, it may be dealt with mercifully 
and tenderly." Mr. Petit's discourse was admirably illostrated by a series 
of his beautiful and artistic drawings. 

A paper was then read, communicated by the Rev. John MivaBiir, 
Rector of Bewcastle, Cumberland, entitled "An Attempt to Allocate bj 
Etymology the Stations per lineam Vatli in Cumberland.' 

At the close of the proceedings, an excursion was arranged for the 
purpose of visiting Nantwich Church, under Mr. Petit's kind guiduioe ; as 
also Beeston Castle, and other remains of antiquarian interest. 

In the evening a con versa sione took place at the Museum of the Institute, 
in the ancient Refectory, now the King's School. A large number of 
visitors, residents in Chester and the neighbourhood, were iorited to 
participate in this agreeable assembly. In the course of the explanatory 
observations offered regarding the various ancient remains which composed 
the collection, those more especially of local interest, the wish having been 
generally expressed for some details regarding the extensive display of 
relics found at Hoylake, and the remarkable discoveries there, on which no 
memoir had been communicated, particulars were related by the Rev. D;. 
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HumB. His account of thoae curioua remaiDs, read at tbe meeting of tlie 
Inaiitate at York, in 1846, will be roinenibered hj many of our readers. 

" Ab early as the year 1845, (Dr. Hume obseired) his attention wal 
drawn to the curious objects found at Uoylake, on tbe Northern shore of 
tbe Hundred of Wirrell, at the inoutb of the Dee, and it was then 
ucertuned that they had been found at inteirolH during eighteen years, 
though no cdlection had been made. At that time be purchased all he 
could procure, and in 1847 his essay on tbe subject w&a published. Since 
that time Uiere bod been numerous collectors, and thousands of objects had 
been recovored. These were cbie&y in posaession of Hr, Mayer, Mrs. 
Longueville, of Bcclestoo, Mr. Ecroyd Smith, Mrs. Fluitt, Hr. C. B. 
Kobinaon, Mr. Shawe, of Arrowe, tbe Historic Society of Lancashire, and 
himself. He hod presented upwards of a hundred objects to the Society, 
yat still bad four or fire btmdred remaining. There were scarcely any gold 
objectB, one coin, and some small articles, being the only exceptions known 
to him ; but there were sereral in silTcr, and many in bronie, copper, and 
brass. Latterly, iron instruments, such as ancient knives, pheons, cross- 
bow bolts, prick spurs, javelin beads, ko., had been brou^t to light ; but 
formerly these were not cored for. There were perhaps twenty different 
kinds of keys, and he thought that eighty or ninety forms of buckles might 
be arranged from three various collections, uo two of which were alike. 
The form and construction of various objects were explained, including 
needles, spindle wheels, coins, spoons, rings, fibuls, tags or pendants of 
girdles, handlea of small caskets, Sk. ; and tbe character of the coast, with 
its submarine forest, was traced for about two hundred years. Dr. Hume 
next noticed the theories respecting the articles in metal and in stone. One 
is, that the place it tbe site of a town, of which all the more perishable 
erideoces hare long since passed away ; and another, that none of the 
relics were deposited at this spot, but that they were carried down from 
Chester, Hilbre, and other points, by the tide, and deposited in the smooth 
water along with other heavy substances. It would probably be found, 
after all, that an extensive burying place had existed there, in the shadow of 
the great forest trees, and that the sea, which could not restore its dead, 
gave forth these relics which are the evidence of their former existence. 
The dieintegration of the soil, which the Abbe Cocbet, Dr. Faussett, the 
Bon. Richard Neville, Mr. Lukis, and others, performed by tbe spade and 
mattock, was here effected by natural causes ; and thus the relics of 
populations extending over a period of fifteen centuries were found side by 
side, to the astonishment and perplexity of the antiquary." Dr. Uuuia 
added that he had in preparation a treatise on the whole subject, which be 
hoped to issue in the ensuing autumn, or early in the winter. 

An expression of thanks to Dr. Hume for these interes^ng remarks, 
delivered on the impulse of the moment, was proposed by the Rev. Canon 
glade and Mr. Charles Tucker, and unanimously adopted. The oumeroua 
concourse of visisors then dispersed. 

Wednesdat, July 29. 

Tbe Annual Meeting of the Members took place at half-past nine, at the 
Town Hall. In the absence of Lord Talbot, who bad been summoned 
to Ireland on pressing busineas, tbe Chair was taken by the Treasarer, 
Mr. Hawkins. , COOgIc " 
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The Report of the ADditore for the previouB jeftr (printed p&^ 181, 
ante) wu read, u &1bo the following Aniiukl Report of the CentniJ Com- 
mittee, and both vere uoaaimoiul; ^opted. 



The Committee of the Inttituta, Id submitting their cnstamftr; Report of 
the proceedinge of the Societj, And of the adTunce of Arcbaeological Bcienee 
during the jear that has elapted since the iiighty gratifjing meeting at 
Edinburgh, Tieired with renewed encoura^ment the progreu which has been 
achieved, and the hopeful promiae for the future. There had beeo no dimi- 
Dution either io the zeal or the nnaoimitj of purpose, evinced by their 
fellow- labourers in the field of Archaeological research, or in the abondant 
harrest of iofonnation bj which their exertions have constantly been 
rewarded. On the present occasion the Committee had to congratulate 
the Membera of the Institute on an erent which they confidently believe 
will be of great importance in giving a fresh impulse to the operatioua of 
the Society. His Royal Highness the Princb Consokt, who had on 
previous occasiooB evinced his favourable consideration, has very graciously 
beea pleased to become the permanent Patron of the Inalitute. The 
distinction which His Royal Highness conferred on the Society in hooouriDg 
the meeting at Cambridge with his presence, and thus showing in a marked 
manner iu that ancient seat of learning his cordial encouragement of the 
study of Archaeology, is fresh in our grateful recollection. The Prince 
Chancellor, we may venture to hope, haa condescended to bear in mind 
with favour the proceedings in which he then participated, and to recognise 
their utiiitj as a means of public instruction, not unworthy of the distinction 
now conferred in his Patronage. The gracious condBScension of Her 
Majesty had likewise been evinced from time to time in enriching with the 
choicest relics of ancient art in her possession the temporary collections 
formed during the annual meetings of the Institute. The Committee desired 
to record their grateful sense of the Royal favour shown during the past 
year, on the occasion of the Exhibition of portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, 
displayed in the apartments of the Institute in London. That remarkable 
collection of paintings, engravings, miniatures and historical relics con- 
nected with the history of Mary Stuart, derived its greatest attraction 
through the permission so graciously conceded, that the series should be 
enriched by the whole of the portraits and miniatures of the Queen of 
Scots, preserved in the Royal Galleries at Windsor Castle, SL James's 
Palace, Hampton Court, and also in the Queen's private collection. These 
evidences of the distinguished favor of Her Majesty were accompanied by 
the most gratifying encouragement on the part of the Prince Consort, who 
visited the Stuart Bihibilion, aceonipanied by Prince Frederic of Prussia, 
and his Royal Highness was pleased to contribute from his own coUectiona 
at Osborne House a very int«resting portrait of Queen Mary, in token 
of bis approval and interest in the undertakiug. It were needless here to 
recall the liberality shown by many distinguished persons, possessed of 
portraits and of authentic relics of Mary Stuart's times ; or to describe the 
enthusiasm with which the results of the endesrour to throw light on the 
identification of a very interesting series of historical portraitures were 
universally received. 

The progress of archaeological investigation, and the continued supply of 
interesting facta or discoveries communicated at the meetings of the ^OMO^ 
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in Loadon, faa*e fullj equalled the reanlts which the Committee has recog- 
nised in former years. Thoy have been dulj rogiBtered in your Journal ; 
and amongst those special roBearchea may be mentioned eica7ationB of con- 
siderable interest prosecuted by Mr. Neville, with his accustomed energy ; 
as also those which hare been recently carried out in Oloucestershire and in 
Buckinghamshire, under the direction of Mr. Akermao, and in yarious sites 
of Anglo-Saxon occupation, which hare proved productive of numerous 
ornaments, arms, and other remains of instructive character. Those who 
have taken part in our meetings in London will not fail to remember the 
cordial interest with which the project of the Art-Treasures Exhibition at 
Uanohesler was viewed by the menibers of the Institute, and the readiness 
with which they rendered their co-operation towards bringing together that 
unriralled collection of examples of the Decorative Arts in the Middle Ages, 
which has been there formed under the direction of Hr. Waring, The 
success with which his exertions have been repud may doubtless be in no 
trifling degree attributed to facilities of access to Hcattered treasures of art 
which bad been brought to light from all quarters of the laud in the tem- 
porary museums at the meetings of the Institute, or produced at our monthly 
meetings in the metropolis, and their existence and possessors placed on 
record in our publications. It will be remembered, moreover, that our 
lamented friend, Ur. Kemble, had proposed, with his accustomed intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm, a project of the most important character in its 
bearing on archaeological science, in connection with the Manchester Exhi- 
bition. The Executive Committee assented to his views, and the Com- 
mittee had for a moment confidently anticipated the realiEation of Mr. 
Kemble 's proposal to combine in chronological classification an assemblage 
of antiquities of the Celtic and earlier periods, on a scale and to an extent 
never hitherto contemplated. Such an adjunct to the Exhibition at Man- 
chester, tracing the growth of arts and manufactures from the earliest 
examples, would doubtless, under Mr. Kemble 's auspices, had his life been 
■pared, have presented a series unequalled in its instructive character. The 
deficiencies, moreover, of our National Museum, and of any extensive dis- 
play of our earlier antiquities, would have been more strikingly apparent, 
had this great archaeological enterprise been carried out. We might, 
indeed, have cherished the hope of some permanent benefit in the demon- 
stration of the essential value of national antiquities, for the purposes of 
public instruction, which such a series as had been contemplated by Mr. 
Kemble would have placed before the Trustees of the British Museum. In 
the roidst of his most promising efforts for the extension of science, and sur- 
rounded by the materiab which, with his wonted earnestness of purpose, he 
had succeeded in bringing together for this important object, Mr. Kemble 
was suddenly taken from that career of intellectual exertion in which few 
have been his equals. 

Whilst adverting to this, the greatest loss which the Institute has aus- 
tuned for some years post, the Committee recalled with sincere regret some 
novr no more, vrbose friendly participation in our meetings, and the general 
progress of the Society, hod for some years been familiar to all. Amongst 
those to whose memory the tribute of heartfelt respect was due on the pre- 
sent occasion, especial mention must he mode of the late Sir Richard 
Westmacott, one of the earliest members of the Committee, and at all times 
a most friendly and liberal supporter of the Institute, as also a contributor 
to the Publications. , -. , 

VOL. xiT. n,gt,7..3W>OOglC 
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III the Dumber of other diatbguialied members, deceased during the p&st 
Tear, muBt be named the Earl of Elleamere, to whom archaeological science 
IB iudebted for the earliest detailed manual of ScandiDavisp sn^quitiea, 
traDalated from the Danish language ; the Viscount Downe, also, who, at 
an earij period of the career of the Societj, was eurolled on its lists, and 
by his exertions and in&ueiice materially contributed to the luccess of the 
Annual Meeting at York. The Society had to regret the losa of a warm 
friend and accompliBhed archaeologist in the late Misa Anna Gumey, the 
translator of the Saiun Chronicle, — the sealous obserTer of all that might 
illustrate local cuBtoms and traditions, or the remarkable dialects of East 
Anglia. The late Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Lyali, Honorary Member <rf 
the Central Committee, had from au early time joined in the proceediuga 
of the Society, and was always friendly to its exertions. Amongat those by 
whose hospitalities or co-operation in various parts of England the gratifi- 
cation and success attending the Annual Meetings had been promoted, the 
Committee desired to make honorable record of the late Sir Hugh Bichard 
Hoare, who with great kindness weUomed the Society at Stourhead, on the 
Dccuion of their meeting at Salisbury, and permitted the numerous yisitors 
to examine those invaluable collections of British and Roman Aniiqmty, 
the fruits of the long and indefatigable researches of that distinguished 
archaeologist, who laid the foundation of a scientific knowledge of the 
vestiges of the earlier races in Wiltshire. The memory also of Mr. 
Wyndham, and of Mr. Corbet, of Sundome Castle, whose reception of the 
Institute within the venerable walla of Uaughmond Abbey, is fresh in 
remembrance, ctumed the tribute of respect. During tlie post year, the 
ranks of archaeology have sustained a severe loss in the death of the veteran 
Hmerittu, John Britton, whose career has closed at an advanced age, aud 
who must ever be held in honored remembrance, as having given a strong 
impulse by his publications, and his energetic investigations to the taste for 
architectural researches. Mr. Britton frequently rendered his friendly 
assistaooe at the Meetings of the Institute, and contributed to the Annual 
volumes. Nor tnuat two names of high distinction amongst the Honorary 
Members of the Institute ho forgotten. The Fere Martin, whose great 
knowledge of Mediieval antiquities aud eiquiaite skill in delineating the 
characteristic features of Chriatian Art, were peihapa unequalled. He took 
part in the Meeting of the Society at Salisbury ; and the detailed examina- 
tion of the painted glass in the Cathedral at that place, which he had at 
that time occasion to make, caused the publication of some admirable 
illustrations of those examples of Art, The Fere Martin fell a victim to 
his devotion to our science, having sunk under to the unhealthy climate of 
Ravenna, where ho was engaged in carrying out his reiwarches. The 
sudden and untimely death of another archaeologist of the highest altain- 
ments, who had been more recently numbered amongst the foreign members 
of the Institute, must also be sincerely lamented, — the Commendaton 
Canino — ao well known by his important architectural publications, and not 
less by his cultivated taste and proficiency in Art. He honoured the meeting 
at Edinburgh with his presence, and had his life been spared, his friendly 
interest in the purposes of the Institute would doubtless have secured most 
valuable co-operation in Italy. 

In drawing to a close this tribute to the memory of the lamented friends 
and supporters whose loas they have now to record, the Committee oould not 
Omit to recur once more to the heaviest of those lotisea, aad which all the 
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nrchaeoIogiBtB of Earope must deplore, the diatingnished hiatorian snd Sftion 
acliolar, Kemble, who hai fallen a aacrifice to his seftlona darotion to the 
cause he had for manj jeara ao eminently promoted. 

The following lists of members of the Central Committee retiring in 
annaal coune, aod of membens of the Society nominated to fill the 
Tacancies, were then propOHed to the meeting, and adopted noanimouslj. 

Members retiring from the Committee ; — W. W. E. Wynne, Bsq., M.P., 
Tiee-Pretident ; W. H. Bayley, Baq. ; Talbot Bury, Esq. ; William Burpee, 
Eaq. ; R. B. Caton, Eaq. ; Sir S. U. Feto, Bart. ; J. 0. Westwood, Esq. 
The following members being elected to fill the vacancies : — The Lord 
Londeaborough, K.C.H., Vtee-Pretident ; Henry Cheney, Esq. ; C> R. 
Cockerel], Esq., Profeaaor of Architecture, R.A. ; John Henderson, Esq.; 
Charles Edward Long, Eaq. ; the Rer. Walter Sneyd, H.A. ; and Sydney 
O. R. Strong, Esq. Also, as Auditors, William Parker Uamond, Eaq., 
and Jamea B. Nightingale, Eaq, 

The attention of the members was then called to the choice of the placa 
of meeting for the ensuing year. Invitationa had been received from Tarions 
cathedral towoa and localities presenting many attractioua to the Society ; 
commanications of very encouraging character had heen made from Peter- 
borough, Hereford, Cirencester, and Southampton. The desire had heen 
ezpresaed by sererol influential friends of the Society that a meeting should 
take place at Carlisle, and the following highly gratifying inritation had 
been addreased to the Secretary on the part of the municipal anthoritiea of 
that city. 

•' Oarlhit, iSlh July. IBsr. 

" Sir, — I beg to inform you that at a Special Ueeting of the Corporation 
of this city, held this day, it was unanimoualy resolved that I shoold forward 
an invitation to the President and Members of the Institute to hold their 
Annual Meeting for 1859 at Carlisle. Shonld the Society do US the honour 
of viaiting this city and neighbourhood, I have no doubt they irill reoeiva a 
moat welcome and kind reception. 

" 1 have the honour to be, &o., 

" Q. HocNBBT, Mayor." 

The moat cordial requisitions had olao been received from Bath, and 
from the kindred Inatitutiona in that city : — the Bath Literary Club ; the 
Fhiloaophical Societr, and from the Somerset Archaeological Society, with 
every promiae of friendly co-operation, in the event of a meeting being 
held in that city. The following Resolntion was read, which had been 
received by the Central Committee : — 

" At a meeting of the Council of the City and Borough of Bath, held 
on the 23rd day of June, 1857, it was Resolved, that a cordial invitati<Hi be 
forwarded by the Mayor on behalf of the Corporation and citicens of Bath 
to the members of the Archaeological Institute of Qreat Britain and 
Ireland, to hold their Annual Meeting for the year 1858 in the City of 
Bath ; and that the rooms in the Town-hall, available for public purpoaes, 
be granted to the Institute for Its meetings." 

After a short discussion, in which the fullest assurances of cordial 
welcome and of hearty asaistance in carrying out the purposes of the 
Institute were eipresaed by the Rev. H. M. Searth, it waa unanimously 
determined that the Ueeting for the ensuing year should be held at Bath, 

At twelve o'clock the Concluding Meeting waa held in the .Town-ball, 
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The Lord Bibhof o( Chester prMided, and opened the Froeeedinga with 
the most kind expreBaioos of Mtiafaction in the results of the visit of the 
Institute, and in the scientific as well as social gratification bj which the 
proceedings of the week had been characterised. 

The customary acknowledgmentH were then moved, and eordially 
responded to. Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., moved a vote of thanks to 
the Mayor and Corporation ; Sir Philip de Grey Egerton, Bart., proposed 
thanks to the Dean and Chapter, for the valuable facilities they had ^ven 
in promoting the objects of the Institute, and for permittiog the King's 
School to be used as the Museum. Thanks were moved by iir, Hawkins 
^ to the Chester Archaeological and Historical Society, and especially to 
' Hr. Wynne Ffoulkes, Mr. Hicklin, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Hr. James 
Harrison, and other active members of that body who had been unwearied 
in friendly oo-operation. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Historio Society, to the Mayor of Liverpool, to Mr. Watt, who 
had with such marked kindness and hospitality welcomed the Institute at 
Speke Hall ; more especially, however, to Dr. Hume and Mr. Mayer, hj 
whom on behalf of the Historic Society the arrangements for the agreeable 
excursion to Liverpool hod been combined so highly to the gratification of 
their numerous guests. 

The Rev. Dr. Hume, in acknowledging the compliment, eiprened the 
satisfaction which the Historic Society had experienced in the occasion of 
tendering fraternal welcome to so many distinguished viutors, devoted to 
purposes kindred to their own. He concluded by proposing thanks to the 
contributors of Memoirs during the meeting of the Institute, mentioning 
especially Mr. Hicklin, Mr. J. H. Parker, and the Rev. F. Grosvenw. 
whose communications had illustrated subjects of great local interest. 
Mr. Hicklin responded in a speech of miwh ability and kind feeling ; and 
be proposed thanks to the Contributors to the Museum of the Institute, 
naming especially Viscount Combermera, Sir Philip de Grey Bgerton, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Major Egerton Leigh, with aeveral antiquaries and 
collectors resident in Chester. 

Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., then proposed the gratefnl acknowledg- 
ments of the Institute to the Bishop of Chester, the Patron of their 
Meeting, and who had consented with great kindnoss and courtesy to take 
the port of Prewdent in the Historical Section. The vote was seconded 
by Mr. E. G. Salisbury, H.P., and carried with general acclamation. 

The LoBD Bishop desired to assure the meeting of the sincere gratifi- 
cation with which he received this warm acknowledgment of bis endeavours 
to promote the objects of the Institute, during their visit to Chester. He 
certainty felt that he hod little claim to such expressions of their thanks, 
unless, indeed, for the cordial goodwill towards the purpose for which the 
Society had been instituted, and to those by whom its proceedings were 
carried out, in a manner so highly conducive to public instruction, and the 
general gratification of all who were brought within their influence. He 
concluded by expressing the pleasure he had experienced in roceiving under 
his roof ihe Noble President of the Institute, as also in offering any 
attentions and hospitalities in his power to those who hod been attracted on 
the present occasion to the ancient city of Chester. With a kind acknow- 
ledgment to the officers of the Society, and of thoir efforts to render these 
periodical assemblies as attmotive and pleasant as possible, the Bishop bads 
the Institute a hearty farewell, and the meeting terminated. -. , 

, V, Go Ogle 
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The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the Following Donations, 
receired during the Cheater Meeting : — The Marqais of Weatminster, lOl,; 
The Earl Groavenor, 51.; Sir Philip de Qrey Egerton, Bart., 101.; 
H. Raikea, Esq., 101.; Philip 3. Humhenton, Eiq., 51. ; the Biahop of 
St. Asaph, 51. ; Sir John Boiledo, Bart., 51. ; R. E. B. Warhurton, Esq., 
61.; Edwin Guest, Esq., 5i.; Major Egerton Leigh, Si,; Edward Walker, 
Esq., 21.; E. Barker, Esq., 2i.; Frederick Potta, Esq., 21. ; C. W. Potts, 
Esq., 21. ; Charles Barnard, Esq., 21. ; W. Beamont, Esq., 21, 2m. ; W. 
Wardell, Esq., 51. ; Thomas Brauej, E^q., 51. ; James Nicholson, Esq., 
21. 2f.: William Hall, Esq.,2t.; P. MBddock,Esq.,2I.; A. Potts, Esq., II.; 
Thomaa Topham, Esq., IL; J. Ashton, Esq., 21. 2t. ; J. F. Harsh, Esq., 
2l.2t.; W. N. Welsby, Esq., 2i. ; J. Woodcock, Esq., \l.\t.\ J.H. 
Spiers, Esq., II. I(. ; James Dearden, Esq., II. ; R. Piatt, Esq., 31. 3(. ; 
the Rev. Hugh Jones, D.D. II.; William Ayrton, Esq., If. 1«. ; A. Ajrton, 
Esq., II. 1(.; Thomas N. Bnishfield, Esq., II. Is.; Charles Parry, Esq., 
II. If.; Edward Evans, Esq., 10«.; Albert Way, Esq., 21. 2f. ; A. W, 
Franks, Esq., SI; the Rev. J. M. Traheme, 21. 2a. ; the Rev. J. Saviea. 
lOf. 6(1. ; Hugh Roherts, Esq., 10<. The whole amount being 1291. 13i. 
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A DE3CEIPTIVK CATALOQTTE OF THE MUSEnM OP ANTIQUITIBa OF 
THE BOTAL IRISH ACADEMY. Part I. Cantkining th* artiolM of Stoit«, 
Earthen, uid Tagntabls Hateruli. By W. R. Weldb, M,RI.A, Saentaij of 
Foreign CoTTtapoDdence ta the Aoademy. Dnhlin ; [wuitad tor Um Aoademj. 
I8ST, 8to. lUuitrated with IGS EngntTiogB on Wood. 

The Important chuacter of the collections formed in Ireland under thv 
■uipices of the Royal Irish Acftdemy, was comparativelj unknown to the 
English ArehnologiBt, prefiously to the attractive diiplaj made Id oonneiioD 
with the great Industrial Exhibition at Dublin, in 1853. The members of 
the InstitntQ who may haTe taken interest in the undertaking ao advan- 
tageonslj proseouted at that time, more especiallj those English antiquaries 
who were so fortunate as to avail themselres of the opportunity then 
presented, will recall that our President, Lord Talbot, with that earnest 
desire — so familiar to us — to promote the intereats of Archeeologleal 
science, originated and achieved with the happiest resulta an exhibition of 
National Antiquities of the most inslructlTe and interesting description.* 
It was doubtless through the combination of examples of Medistal Art in 
1850, under the joint auspices of our Society and of tbo Society of Arts, 
that public attention was first called to the great advantages accruing 
from such extended and scientifically classified collections. Their value had 
moreover been abundantly proved, when carried out mora exclusively with 
the purpose of illustrating the obscure Prehistoric periods, and Uie origin 
of the earlier races by whom the British Islands were occupied. Large 
collections of materials of extreme value in ethnological enquiries, had been 
brought together at the Meeting of the British Association in Belfast, as 
likewise at Annual Meetings of our own Society. These collections, how* 
ever, interesting as they may have been, were comparatively of slight 
influence in the promotion of archteological seience, owing to their temporary 
duration. 

The publication of a Qmipeetut of the varied remains of the earlier 
periods occurring in the sister kingdom has for some years been hopefully 
anticipated by the English antiquary. The types of form are remarkable 
in their variety ; the examples more abundant, and generally in more 
perfect preservation than in England ; most striking, in many instances, 
through the precious quality of the material, as presented to us in the 
extraordinary series of golden ornaments ; as, also, in objects of other 
metals, elaborate in design or in decoration, and not less deserving of 
careful observation for their characteristic peculiarities, than for the evidence 
which they frequently present of singular skill in manufacture, and know- 
ledge of artistic processes. Productions of the early periods to which many 
of these relics must be attributed, are not merely matters of curiouty ; 
their great interest, unquestionably, is to be found in the evidence which 

' See the notice of the Aichaeological Collsotions *t Dublin in ISJI8 In tfiis 
Jounul, voL iz. p. SSS. , -. , 
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tiiflj maj Nippl; of the state of ciTiliMtion &t certain remote periods. 
Their olaHification, therefore, and their comparison with the an^quitiee of 
analogous character in other oonntries of Europe, beoomeg the mors 
important, on account of the great multiplicltf of tjpes which an eitenslTB 
collection of the Prehistorio remains In Ireland presents to the anUquarj, 

In the work under consideration, a maai of information is iuppUed by Ur. 
Wilde, not merely available to the casual visi lor of the Academy's Museum, 
to aid his examination of the treasures there preserved. This Catalogue, 
unlike many compilations of its kind, may be regarded as a Taluable 
accession to Archieological literature, which deserves to find a place 
amongst works of reference in the library of all students of National 
Antiquities. The system adopted by the author and the scheme of the 
arrangement have not, as we believe, been approved bj all our brother 
antiquaries in Ireland. The perplexing difficuliiee, however, which encom- 
pass all our endeavours to eatabliah a satisfactory classification of the 
earlier remains found in these islands, and the ioconvenieace which must 
follow any premature attempt to introduce a system based on no sufficient 
principles, have, as we apprehend, been justly viewed by Mr. Wilde as 
cogent arguments in determining the basis of his general arrangement. 
But in regard to this Mxata qatestio, we must bear our author's own 
explanation. 

"All attempts at an arrangement of objects of Antique Art must, to a 
certain extent, be arbitrary and artificial ; and as, in the present state of 
autiquanan knowledge, a chronological classification could not be fully 
carried out, the simplest and most obvious mode which ■uggesln itself is that 
according to Material. Such has, thorsfore, been adopted as the basis or 
primary division of the present arrangement of the Museum of Antiquities 
belonging to the Soyal Irish Academy." After stating certain exceptiona 
to this principle, especially in regard to " Finds," or groups of antiquities 
found together under peculiar circumstances, as in the case of " Crannoges," 
or dweUiugs constructed on piles in various lakes in Ireland, Mr. Wilde 
proceeds thus — " The secondary division is that according to Um. The 
classification and arrangement usually employed in Natural History 
according to Class, Order, Species, and Variety, has, for the sake of 
convenience, been adopted." He then gives a scheme, for which we must 
refer our readers to the work itself. It will sufilce to state that the 
principal classes consist of Stone — Earthen — Vegetable — Animal (bone, 
horn, itc), — and Metallic Materials. The Species, scooiding to use, comprise 
Weapons — Tools — Food — Implements — Household Economy — Dress and 
personal Decorations — Amusements — Music — Money, and a few others. 
The classification on this principle, it is observed, is eapabls of including 
every object to be found in the Collection. It may be questioned whether 
any other principle, in Uie existing state of science, could have been found 
equally comprehenuve. 

The volume before us, it may be noticed, is only the first part of the 
contemplated Catalogue. We shall await with anxious expectation the 
completion of the work, more especially as the sequel is destined to com- 
prise the remarkable antiquities of metal ; the innumerable and occasionally 
unique relics of bronie and of gold ; the local "finds," which are replete, 
with curious ethnological evidence, and the ecclesiastiaal antiquities. In 
the Part now given to the public will he found only the antiquities of stone, 
flint, or crystal ; pottery and relics formed of clay, glass, «o. i.aad thpM 
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formed of wood, amber or jat. In the first of theae elw«es, tbe object* 
formed of itone, the Museum of the Academy is probablj UDnT&lled ; the 
eaumeration of the Tsrioua types, illuatrated bj woodcuts of characteristic 
examples, is accompanied by a detailed investigation of the materials 
employed in the formatiou of the objects usually designated as celta, of 
which the Museum couttuas not less than fife hundred and twelve examples. 
" Upon the compositioQ and lithological characters of these stone celts 
(Mr. Wilde observes). Professor Haugbton, having carefally examined every 
specimen in the Collection, has furnished much valuable information, of 
a kind that has not heretofore been associated with antiquarian researches." 
The materials appear to have been recognised as obtained in Ireland, and it 
is (as here observed) apparent that the knowledge of the stones best 
8uit«d for the purpose, — "the pure felstone or petrosilei " of the county 
Wieklow and other localities being preferred, as also the formation of tooU 
and weapons, was a special art, and that there was a trade in cetts from 
one dbtrict to another. We must refer to the work itself for some very 
interesting observations in regard to stone celts and their uses, as indicated 
by the mention, in ancient Irish annals, of the " warrior's stone," — "the 
champion's hand-stone," and the like, from which it may be surmised that 
such celts were occasionally thrown with the hand. Stones were used 
in battle in Ireland as late as the tenth century ; at the battle of Hastings, 
however,, according to the relation of William of Poitiers, some Anglo- 
Saxons wielded weapons of this class — " lignls imposita saxa." 

The limits of the present notice will not admit of any detailed examina- 
tion of the types of stone weapons which are noticed in very great variety. 
Arrow-beads and spear-heads, knives, daggers, chisels, tools appareatly for 



Kimckted Spev. Ho. StO. Originiil die. 

mechanical purposes, and a multiplicity of other objects of great rarity 
or wholly unknown in England, are described and figured. We are per- 
mitted, by the author's kindness, to place before our readers some of the 
woodcuts. The flint spear-head (No. 860] is formed with extreme oare, 
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and has a sharp edge all ronnd. It ia given as a apecimeii of tbe highett 
perfection in manufacture, aad whether it waa naed as a knife, arrow, spear, 
or ue, it was an implement which exhibits great skill and tieaatjr of form. 
Its groatest thickness is about half an inch. 

An object of red sand-stone of rery singular fashion 
is here figured, two-thirds of the actual size, which 
might be fixed in a handle and used either as dirk or 
knife. It had been originaJlj polished. (No. 8.) These 
weapons, as also swords of stone, are unknown amongst 
the small gatherings, which so inadequatelj exemplify 
the antiquities of stone discorcred in England, in onr 
National and Provincial Museums, 

The hammers and aie-heads of stone appear to pre* 
sent few Tarieties of marked peculiarity in tjrpe. One 
of these weapons, howeTor, here figured (No. 21), is 



St In. by sin. 

jnstlj characterised as " one of the most beautiful spe- 
cimens, both in design and execution, of the stone 
hattle-axe which has been found in the British Isles. 
Ho. 8. It is composed of fine-grained homblcndic syenite, and 

is highly polished all over, including even the sides 
of the apertoie. It is 5g in. in length, and 31 in. broad at the widest 
portion." Stone weapons thus elaborately wrought are of the highest 
rarity, and this specimen was pointed out by our late lamented friend 
Mr. Kemble, as incomparable in the skill and perfection of us workman- 
ship. Axe-heads in some slight degree resembling it have occurred in 
North Britain. 

The whetstones, bumishers, touchstones, and many other objects of 



mechanical use form a large class in the Huseom of the Academy. A 
curious group of relics is presented by the " Oval tool-stones," measuring 
from 4 to 5 mchea in the longer diameter, and more or less indented on 
TOl. «T. 3 H 
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one or both surTaees. Their uu has not been aicert^ned. This ia the 
Tilhugger-tieen of the Northern antiqaaries, who coDsider such relics 
chipperi of flint or stone, being held between the finger aod thumb applied 
to the side cavities. Compare Wonuwe, Afbildaingcr, figs. 9, 10. These 
oToidal objects must not be confounded with another cisss, probablj of 



Ho. S. LengLhllln. No. S. Ungthtla. Ho. T. Lmgtbllln. 

a much later age. Nob. 6, 7> and quite different in their intention. These 
are smooth pebbles, occasionally ornamented and engraved, described 
hj Dr. Petrie as held in very high veneration, having belonged to 
the founders of churches : they were placed upon the base of a cross, 
or near a holy well, and used for various superBtitious purposes, taking 
oaths, ke. The examples here given are of saudstODe and shale. Hallowed 
stones of a similar description were likewise regarded in the western parts 
of Scotland with singular veneration ; such wa4 the Egg of St. Uolios, 
the first missionary to Arran, now lost, but the legendary tales of its 
remarkable efficacy in healing diseases and as a talisman of victory in 
battle, have been recorded by Martin in his " Western Isles," and they are 
still rife amongst the peasantry of Arran. 

There occur also in Ireland stones of another kind, described by our 
author as Sling-stones, of which he gives three examples. (See wood-cute.) 
They measure about 3 inches by 2^ inches, and are formed with great 



care, evidently for some precise object, whether to be projected by hand 
or with a sling. The early legends of Ireland notice the "slaughter- 
dealing stone,' and the skill with which round stones were thrown in 
conflict. 

Amongst the relics of stone, none, probably, are more deserring of 
attention than the moulds for casting weapons and implements of metal. 
Several objects of this description have been found in Great Batain, uul ^re 
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noticed in this Journal. eBpedall^ id Mr. Dn Ifojer's Taluable Memoiroo 
Celt-Moulds, vol. iT.,p. 335, and in the "ArcbsologiaCambrenBiB," toI. ii., 
third BorieB, p. 125. We aro enabled, by Ur. Wilde 'b kindneu, to place 
before our readera a representation of a stone mould. No, 83. found in co. 
Leitrim ; of another for socketed c«Us. No. 85 ; and of one which is remark- 
able as having moulds on three of its sides, the face here presented being 
formed for casting looped arrow-heads. See No. HO. The moietj of a 
stone mould found in Anglesea, and first published in this Journol, has 
moulds on each of its sides, serring far the fabrication of weapons of four 
varions tjpes. These moulds claim special notice as evidences of the actual 
manufacture of Celts and other bronse antiquities in the British Islands. 

The sepulchral urns found in Ireland are unusually elaborate in decora- 
tion and well formed, presenting great dirersit; of pattern : the cig-iag 
as also oblique and corded markings being those of most frequent occur- 
reoce. The general observations on these ancient JtclUta in Ur. Wilde's 
chapter on Sepulture will be read with much interest. The examples here 
figured maj illustrate the more nsual fashion of such urns. No. 14, how- 
ever, found in a small stone chamber in co. Carlow. in constructing a rai)- 
WBj, ia the most beautiful mortuary vessel hitherto brought to light. It 
contained incinerated bones, supposed to be the remains of an infant, and it 
was imbedded in an um of larger size, filled with fragments of adult human 
bones. Possiblj, these maj have been the remains of a mother and child. 
These particulai;;! recall to ns the interesting discovery by the Hon. W. 0. 
Stanley on the shores of Holyhead Island, related in this Journal, vol. vi., 
p. 226. The general facts, it may be remembered, were the same in both 
instances : the smaller um, there figured, was very elaborately ornamented, 
but it is surpassed by the example in the Museum of the Academy. 

We must refrain from adverting here to many subjects of interest — 
the exquisite beads of vitreous paste, the seals of Oriental porcelain, 
the Ogham inscriptions, the canoes, tools, and numerous domestic 
appliances formed of wood, with other curious matters of investigation 
brought before us in this Catalogue. Seforo closing, however, these imper- 
fect notices, we must invite attention to the observations on the highly 
curious insulated dwellings, termed Crannoges, which were brought under 
the consideration of the Institute some years ago by Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley, 
and of which many notices will be found in his " Dominion of Faraey." 
The stockaded islands, frequently brought to light during the recent 
extenuve works of drainage in Ireland, have attracted considerable 
notice, and they assume a fresh interest as compared with similar 
remains lately found in the lakes of Switzerland, and described 
in the Transactions of the Antiquariek of Zurich. Examples have 
been likewise discovered more recently in North Britain, and we may 
anticipate a full illustration of their remarkable character from our 
friend Hr. Joseph Robertson. The annexed diagram presents a section of 
a good specimen of the Crannoge ; it was found in ArdakiUin Lough, co. 
Roscommon, and was constructed with both atones and oak piling. The 
top line shows the former highest water level, the lowest that of the 
ordinary winter fiood ; and the third line that of the ordinary summer water. 
The upper layer was formed of loose stones surrounded by an inclosing wail, 
supported in part by piling. Several other illustrations of the construction 
of these primitive dwellings, the natural resource of the inhabitants of 
districts abounding in lakes or frequently submerged, will he-found an 
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Ur. aide's CftUlogue. The antiquitiei, which hare been diiinterred in 
profusion around the atockadea of theae singolar atrongholda, form a large 




BKiUsn or ■ Cruinaga. (ArdakllUn Lougli.) 

clasB of the Collections of the Academy, and the circumstances connected 
with their diacoverj are well deserving of consideration. 

We hope that Ur. Wilde may apeediif complete the laborious under- 
taking entrusted to him b; the Irish Academy. The publication of auoh 
a Synopsis will be of great advantage in supplying materials and evidenee 
towards establishing in scientific system that Chronological Classification 
of our earlier antiquities which we trust may be hereafter achieved. 
That Clasaification is alone wanting iu order to give to Archaeological 
Investigation its tnie and highest aim as an auxiliaiy to Historical and 
Ethnological inquiries. 



^Ttliuologfcal IntrlUgtnte. 

Mr. Papworth has announced his intention of immediately going to 
press with his "Ordinary of Arms," having obtiuoed the number of 
subscribers that will enable him to commence issuing it in Parts. We 
have already noticed the prospectus of this useful work, which has long 
been a desideratum to archaeologists. It purposes to furnish an answer 
to the oft-repeated inquiry — " Whose arms are those f " The coats of 
arms will be alphabetically arrauged under the charges, so to be con- 
sulted with all the facility of a Dictionary ; this simple arrangement 
will render the work far more useful than the costly volumes of Gdmondson 
or other writers. To all local antiquaries, ecclesiologists, and lovers of old 
monuments, seals, or other relics of the past on which the symbols of 
heraldry so often appear, this work will be of daily utility. By the 
tenns of the subscription, no copies are to be disposed of by the author 
for at least five years after the publication is terminated except at 
double the price. As the manuscript is ready there can be no delay in 
speedily completing the work if it should meet with adequate support. 
Mr. Papworth's labours and success in the " Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture " fully entitle him to our confidence. Any of our members who 
should wish to possess the " Ordinary of Arms " would do well to forward 
their names without delay to Mr. J. W. Papworth, 14a, Qreat UarU>oroug^ 
Street, London, from whom a prospectus may be obtained. 
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CroM, relic of miod of the Holy Cross, at 

Honia, 1 2 ; gold cross of Pope Gregory 

there, 13; procesnona] gold cross for- 
merly ih^, 16 I pectoral cross of the 

kingdom of Lomtardy, 20. 
slabs, scnlpiured, in Scnt]and,186 ; 

inscribed *ith Knnes, found in the Isle 

of Han, 263. 
CrowDF, of Queen Theodelinda, at Monza, 

14; iron crown of Lombardy, 14 ; 

crowns presented to churches, 15. 
Cukbekland;— Sword found at Emblelon, 

in Keswick Mnseum, 92. 
Camining, Rev, J. G., his mpmoir on 

scnIpCnred crosses and Runes in the 

Isle of Man, 7B, 263. 
CummiDg,Hr., exhibits an ancient painting 

of Our Lord, 95. 
Cnxwold, LincolDsbice, gold armlat found 

there, 92. 



Dsgger,found in Lincolnshire, exhibited by 
Mr. ThoroU , 92 ; found in tfae Thunes, 
exbibitfd by Mr. Parkinaoo, 178. 

Danes, their incnreionH into Lothian, 312. 

Darolay. bis betmihal rinn, as supposed, 
found at Fotheringhay,297. 

DsTies, Rev. D.hiHinr-'BtigBtiona of Roman 
remiini at Caerawa noticed, 64. 

Daiiogton Priory, Kent, brigandine head- 
piece found there, 315. 

De la Beche bmily, noiices of, 14S. 

Denham, Mr. M. A., hia notice of Roman 
nmains at Carlebury, Duriiam, 78. 

DiTOiUHinn :— Mpulchral brasa at Braim- 
ton, 76. 

Dials, exlubiled by Mr. Oatarins Morgan, 
2B9. 

Diptjcha of ivory, in the Treasury at 
Monza, 20. 

Disks, of pottery, found with Roman re- 
mains in K^x, 74 i of flint, found in 
Yorkshire, 63 ; of boue, found in In - 
land, 278 ; of bone, foimd at Lincoln, 
279. 

DoccHENTS, Obiuiiiil :— Anglo-Ssxon, of 
the reigns of Eadgar and Cnur, 58 ; 
nlating to Lincolnshire, eonunnni. 
cated by Rev. E. Jerris, 79 ; memoir 
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by Mr. Kemble on NolicBBof Hoklhen 
iDtennenia in Anglo-Sixon Docu- 
nenis, 119; SUtuLea by Richird 
Duke of Gloucealer for Middleham 
College, 160; Bill oF Hedicines foi 
Edward I., 367 ; licence to attend 
ehurcb-Bci vices in an adjocent parish, 
277 ; warrsDl ander Great S«iil of 
Edward I., 290 ; cerlilicate bj Ifae 
Black Prince regacding Tlionua de 
Pray era, 31 S. 

Dodd, Mr., cxliiljitB a porirait of Sir F. 
Drake, 84 ; of ■ peTBiin*Ke unknown, 
90 ; of Q,ueen Mary and Queen Etizi- 
both, 17» ; document with Great Seal 
of Edward I., 290. 

Doddingloo, LincolnBhire, docDmenta Ibere 
preaerved, 79. 

Doiisbish:be :— aoliof* «r Lady-Cbapel and 
of oilier remaina Bt Sherbotne Abbey 
cliurch, 70 ; of ancient objecia fonned 
of Kimtneridge coal, B7 i of a line 
causeway nanr Dorchester, 115 ; gold 
ring ID paaseaaioD of tlio Marquia of 
Weatminater, 237. 

Dooeela, of aliara in Italy, 22. 

DoTor Caalle, proposed desecration of the 
ancient church ihere, 276. 

Drummond, Mr. M,, ulver cup« in Ma pos- 

Dunn, Rev. J, W., his account of a lepul- 
clirol ciat found at Amble, Northum- 
berland, 291. 

Dunwich, matrices of aula found there, 77. 

Ddbuim 1— aeal of Tbor Longu* in the 
Chapter Treaaury at Durham, 48 ; 
Romui remaina found at Carlebury, 
ib.; notices of the Wraken Dyke, 103, 
n. ; Roman inacripUoaa at Durham, 
2B0, 35S. 

Dyaon, Iter. F., his accnunt of a discovery 
of bars of metal near Malvern, 81. 



ar, observalions on an impressloa of 
lis aeal at Paria, 67 ; document of his 
'eign, relating (o lanJa in Middlesex, 



Edgar, King of Scotland, bis granla to Eng- 
lish adherents, 4B. 

Edward 1., medicines purehaBed during his 
lut illness, 267. 

Edward II., oCservations on hia anpposed 
birth at Carnarvun, 379 ; his works at 
Cxniarvon Coslle noticed, ib. 

EdwnnI IV., his seal for tlie Chancery of 
Mimmouth, £5. 

Edward, ihe Black Ptince, cerlilicate by, 
regarding Thomas do Prnycra, 348 ; 



Egypt, Report by Mr, Rhind on bis re- 
searches there, 84. ' 

Elephant, suppoaed repreaeatatiDna of, on 
Scottiah aculptnres, 191. 

Ellaeombe, Rev. R T., hia notice of an 
ancient bell at Scawtoo, Yorkahire, 
284. 

Easmtrl, examples of: — cloisonnt, on the 
erown of Lombardy at Monaa, 14 ; 
champlevd at Mon'Ka, 21 ; on the frontal 
of the altar there, 22 ; Roman, found 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkahire, 75 ; 
scabbard of a awnrd in the Museum at 
Keawick, 92 ; the Rudge cup, in poa- 
sessioa of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, 283 ; candlestick, found at York, 
289 ; case of a miniature of the Duke 
of Buckingham by Gerbier, 3&1I. 

Epbesus, plans and views of, exhitnted by 
Mr. Falkener, 279. 

Erming Street, notices of, 99, 111 ; eonrae 
through Lincolnshire, known aa The 
High Dyke, 110,141. 

Essex :— -Roman remains found by Hon. 
R. Neville at Great Chealerford, Queo- 
don, and lladalock, G3. 85 ; at Rick- 
ling, 74 ; pewteralma' diah at Heydon, 
ib. i atone maol or mnller found near 
Audley End, S£7. 



Falkener, Mr., his proposed publication r*. 
garding Epli^us, 279; exhibits an 
ebony cabinet for a painting, formerly 
in possession of Charlea I., 280. 

Fan of Queen Theodelinda, preserved at 
Monia, 17. 

Fibula. See Brooch. 

Fitch, Mr. R., exhibits a Roman brooch fonnd 
at Caistor, 176 ; seal found at Wolton, 
179 ; brooch or oraamenl found at 
SwafTham, 287 ; speculum found at 
Caistor. ib. 

9S of seals there. 



« of his 



,351. ■ 



Effiicy. See Sepulchral Effigies, Drasg, 



Fitzwilliam M[ueum,m 

77. 
Flabcllum, or fan, presented by Queen 

Theodelinda to the chnrch at Uonia, 

17 ; repreaentation of the flobeUum in 

a Greek illumination, 19. 
Flanders, tepulcliral brasses there engraved, 

209,210,11. 
Flint, antiquities of ; fragment, found in a 

eepulchriil cist at Amble, Nortliumber- 

land, 281 ; weapon found at Home, 

Suffolk, 287. 
Fosse Way, notices of the, 99, 105, 1 14. 
Fotheringhay, the Damley King foond 

there, 297. 
Franee, geueral observations on eaaleUaled 



buildings lheT«, U ; >r«hite«tiire of, 
Oompweii wiiH IhU of ScoUuiil, 38. 
Frwiks, Mr. A. W,, eibibiU a drnwini; of a 
■epolclirsl Blab M Soalliwcll, 76; cell 
from Ihe Crimea, And avord frum Wor- 

Freeland, Mr.,exfaibit8 n conduit pipe found 

■ t ChicbeBler, 356. 
FreeDuui, Mr, his notice of St. Melton's 

chnreh, Mornnoalhshire, 353. 
Fronral of the High Altar at Manzi, 22 ; 

litt of Cront&Ia in lulj, ib., t». 



Gabatn, Anglo-Saxon TesteU of B««red oae, 
174. 

Gerbier, minialuTe portmit of Ibe Duke of 
BDi;liinghaia, psiatedbj, 3S8. 

Gennanui, St., Iiis Tint to Uritaio, 320. 

Glass, examples of ; cup preaerTcd at 
Monia,15; tshi fonnd at Kertch, 68, 
203 ; found wiih Roman remaiaB at 
Kenchester, 83. 
— paioled ; Memoir bj Mr. C, Winston 
on the NuTth Kaae window at Lincoln 
Cathedral, SLO ; remarks on colours 
ancientl/ in use, 215 ; on ruby glass, 
21 7, and addilional nolea. 

Gloueesler, Richard Duke of, bis statutes 
for Uiddlebam College, Yarkiliire, 
160. 

GLOCCESTBBSHtBs; — bars of metal found on 
Meon HiU, U2 ; Museum established at 
Cirenceater, 354. 

Qold, omamenrs of; armlet found in Lia- 
colDshire, exhibited br Mr. Thorold, 
92 ; conlet found at Mold, 93, 292 ; 
Irish ornament or fibula exhibited by 
Hon. R. ^eYille, 1 76 i relics fonnd in 
tombs at Kertch, 1 9!) ; ring found in 
Dorsetshire, 287 ; ring finiDtl in eo. 
Dublin, now iu Capt. E. Hoare's col- 
lection, 3b5 ; ring of the Roman period 
fonnd at Corbridge, 357. 

Goodrich Court, iron weapon found on 
Meon Hill, in the armory there, 33 ; 
bronze coating of a shield found in the 
river WItham, 92 ; iron arm to supply 
the loss of a limb, 96. 

Gregory tUe Great, precious objects tent 
by him to Queen Theodelinda, at 
Manza,lS, 13. 

Grimesby Abbey, Lincolnshire, seal of, 77. 

Grymes Xlyke, B^ck^ notice of, 273. 

Guest, Dr., his Memoir on The Four Roman 
Way-. 99. 



Ilardwick, Mr. J., his account of Romtn 

remaina at Kenchealer, 63. 
flartabome, Rev. C. H., notices of a bill of 

medicines for Edward I., 268, 376 ; o[ 

Carnarvon and other caatles in Walea, 

375, 379. 
Hauieville, Sir Ji.hn, sepulchral effigy 

attributed lo, at Chew Magna. 158. 
Hawkins, Mr., his notice of proposed reslo- 

raiions at Uattlelield cliurcb, 39. 
Hayward, Mr, seal found at Lincohi in Us 

possession, 363. 
Heraldry, proposed publication of an Ordi- 
nary of Arma by Mr. Papwonb, S94. 
HtBEFoitDSHiKB: — Romsu aoliquiiiea found 

at Keochester, S3. 
lleriot's Hospital, Edinburgh, remarks on 

its pUui and architect, 46. 
Hewitt^ Mr., exhibits Anglo-Saxon anil- 

quitifs found in the Isle of Wight, 74 ; 

iron meialwork, 176 ; an iron Bcoaree. 

2.10. ^ 

HeydoD, Essex, pewter dms-dish there, 

Hinde, Mr. J. Hodgson, his Memoir on the 
position of Lothian prior (o its annexa- 
tion lo Scotland, 301. 

Hoav-atones, mentioned in Aniilo-Saxon 
docoments, 132. 

Hoare, Cape. £., gold ring in his posscssinn, 
355 ; silver ornnmentwithsji episcopal 
seal found in Irelan<l, 356. 

Holy Island, inscribed leaden plato found 
there. 285. 

Horley, Eurrry, coin of Faustina and a 
GanlUh coin found ibere, 74 ; document 
relaiing lo,277. 

Horn, slog'f, ancient implemenla formed of. 



IB. 


remains of, found in tombs at 


Ker 


ell, 66, 202, 204 ; teeth of, found 


neai 


interments at Cirlebury, Dur- 



Hoxne, bud'ulk. flint woapona found (here. 
267. 

Hoylake, notice of antiquities found (iKre, 
381. 

Hugo, Rev. T., exhibits a Uadcn brooch, 
1 77 ; a brank, 286 ; a fragment of the 
gold corslet found at Mold, 293. 

Home, Rev. Dr., his obaervaiions on antl- 
qui lies found at Hoytake, 381. 

Hunter, Mr. J., his noiice of a knife and 
fork formerly in potsesaion of Mrs. 
Milton, 89; exhibits a brass Ull or 
pmneltam, 179 ; a knife with tortoise- 
shell liandte, iind a Spanish cUsp-knife, 
ib. ; his address on occasion of Mr. 
Kemble'a decease, 272. 

Hurling, notices of the gome so called in 
Cornwall, 96. 
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I. 

IckDield StTMl, notices of ite cootm, 99, 
106, 116. 

Iiighun, Norfolk, paintings itiere repreflenl< 
ing the legend of St. ^icllol)lB, 28£. 

loBcriptiani: relating to Alii LeatnoRe, at 
ShrewBbnrj, 73 ; on sculptured slonea 
in Scoliuiil, 196 ; notice by Kev. Dr. 
M'Cknl of a Koioan tablet found at 
Biith, 172 ; Roman, fonnd at l«inid, in 
Anatotia, 279 ; on the Bndge Cop, 
S8S; leaden plate foond at Holy 
Island, SSG ; Roman, fonnd b North- 
umberlaod, 358. 

lona, sepnlchral slabs stated to bare been 
brought from, 88. 

Ibelind: — impreuians of SFi^B amongst Ibe 
Ormonde munimenta at KtlkenDjr, 96 ; 

Sd omamonl round in eo. Tyrone, in 
'. Neville's mUHnm, 176 ; bone 
disk found in the Isle of Aranmore, 
278 ; gold ring in CapL Hoare's col- 
lection, SSS ; rilver omiunent bearing 
the ae^ of a bishop of Man, fimnd in 
CO. Dublin, 356 ; notice of the Cata- 
logue of the Musenm of the R. Irish 
Academy, 3B8 ; antiquities of s'one 
fuond there, 390, 391 ; sepulchral 
nrns, 393 ; crannogea in Irish lakea, 
394. 

Iron crown of Lombardy, noticed, I i. 

Ivory, acnlptures of ; diptycbs in the Trea- 
Bury at Monza, 20 ; book-covera of 
perforated work, 21 ; fragments fonnd 
at Kertch, 66 ; tabli-t at Vercelli repre- 
senting the Morris Dance, 75: exaioples 
eKhibiled by Mr. Webb, 362 ; notice 
of casts of examples in Musenma in 
Germany, ib. 



Jamaica, stone weapon fonnd thei« ex- 
hibited, 82. 

Jcrvis, ReT, E., documents relating to 
Lincolnshire communicated by, 79. 

Jones, Mr. Wyndham, Mrs. Milton's knife 
and fork in his posaesHon, 89 ; eer- 
lificate by the Black Prince relating to 
Thomas de Prayers, 349. 



K. 

Kelke, Rev. W. IL.his account of Creelow 
Paaturef, Backs, 173 ; of Giouleebury 
Camp, 273. 

Kvmble, Mr. J. M., his obBervations on 
docnments of the times of E^dgir and 
Cnnt, AR ; on antiquities found near 
Kertcta, G9 ; on the proposed Exhibitioa 



of Aneient Art »t Manchester, V 7 ;me- 
mi'ir on No-iocs of Heatben Interment 
in Anglo-Saxon Cbartera, 78, 119; 
remarka on itone weapons, B2 ; on 
antiquities formed of horns ot the 
deer and elli, it, ; on sepulchral wages 
in Germany, 1 36 ; on reroains of tha 
horse occurring in ancient lombe,202i 
address by Mr. Honler on hia de- 
cease, 272 ; the proposed publicaljon of 
hia " Horn Ferales," 295. 

Kendiestet, Herefordshire, Roman anti- 
quitirs fonnd there, 83. 

Kbht : — notice of the cromlech stColdrum, 
139 ; of the diieotery of a brigandine 
beadjneee at Daiington Priory, StS ; 
drawing of a market cross formerly at 
Maidstone, 3fi9. 

Kertch.disroTsrits there by Dr. M'Phersnn, 
65, 196 i bronze celt found there, 91. 

Keswick, sword fonod in Cumberland, now 
in the Miurnm there, 92. 

Ketlle-har, hradpiece so Cklled, £3. 

Kimmerld)[ecoBl,£anislrB orTeesela formed 
of, found in Essex, 87. 

Kirk Braddsn, Isle of Man, aenlplnred 
fragment ioaoribed with Rnnea loimd 
there, 263. 

Kirk Newton, Northumberlan'i, drawinn 
of the ancient church there exhibited. 



Labanoff, Prince, presents the CaWogne 
of his collection of Portruta of Hary 
Smart, 277 ; his portrait of Mary 
Smart priTately engraved, 285. 

Laing, Mr. H,, exhibits farsimiles of atois 
antiquiiies found in Scotland, 278 ; of 
the HuDterston brooeb, 359. 

Larmshibe : — bronzn sword.bilt and acab- 
bard found at Worton, 91 ; cardial 
reception of the luatiiu'e by the His- 
toric Society of Laocaahire at Liverpool, 
377 ; maier-bowl presented on that 
occasion to Lord Talbot, 37S. 

LeKeux, Mr., his notiess of ancient mnains 
at Sberborne Abbey, 70 | exhibita 
drawings of efaurdtea in Berkshire, 
64 ; collection of illaminated initial 
li-tters Avm MSS., ib. ; drawings by 
Mackenzie of buildcga at Oxford, 179 ; 
drawings by Carter oC Roman !d- 
Boriptions at Durham, and of a Mosaic 
pavement at Leicester, 280 ; oF paint- 
iDga formerly in Ingham Choich, Nor- 



folk, : 



; of Ti 



Mr. Britlon's collcctiom, 358 ; series of 
drawings by distiognishedtopographMal 
draftsmen, 359. 
gions, Roman, nc 



, ,y Co Ogle 



L«ilruige, Aliz, iaaeriptioD found at Shrew»- 
bn^, bsariiig her waoe, 73. 

LlKCOLMaHiHB : — enameUed perfume-box 
foond at Little Uainby, 75 ; bronze 
box found at Lmcoln, i6. ; hbI of 
WeUow or Grimenby Abbey, 77; docu- 
meals commnoicated byKev, E. Jervii, 
79 ; aeal of Sixhilts Prioi?, al ; dagger 
and gold armlet in Hr. Tborold'i poo- 
■eaaion, 92 ; Roman remaina found at 
Caythnrpe, 110; Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities fouod at Caistur, 1 74 ; msmotr, 
b^ Mr. C. Wiasb>n,Dn the North Raaa 
window, Lincoln Cathedral,211; Saion 
uma uid bone eomba found at Kirton, 
in Lindaey, 275; uni found at AnnaatBr, 
276; bona disliB found in Lincolnshire, 
S7S ; aeal of the Conuninary of Lin- 
coln, now in Mr. Hayward's pomession, 
363. 

Lombardy, iron crown of, at Monza, U. 

Lung, Mr. C. E., exbibils a pair c^ aiWer 
cups, formerly belonginE to Lyons' Inn, 
2S0 ; a ouniature of WiBiiin Allington, 



LongBtaffe, Mr. W. H.,exliibitB ImpreBsiona 
of eeaia, from originals belonging to Sir 
W. LawHon, IHl ; hia memoir on the 
connection of Scotland wilh the Pil- 
fcHmage of Orace, 330. 

Lotbiau, its Poaiiiou prior 
toScoilaud, 301. 

I^WH, liealheo burial-places 
Anglo-Saxon documents, 

Lyons' Inn, sil»er nups formBTly tbere pre- 
sented by Giles Allington, 390. 



enlioned in 



a, 124, 1. 



M. 

M'CanI, Ber. Dr., his remarka on a 
Roman Inscription found at Bath, 172. 

M'Pherson, Ur., his excavations at Kertch, 
GS, 1S6 ; d'pouta in the BHtish 
Museum the anliquitiea there found, 
199, 201. 

Maclean, Rev. U., his notice of Saxon anU- 
quttise found at Caistor, 174. 

Hail, notices of linen armour qnilted with. 



Malve 



347. 
dver 

81. 



1, Great, bars of steel found near, 
-Bculplured 



Man, Isle 

inacriptiona in 'Runes there, 7S . 
obserTBtions on the prcaliar character 
of its sculptured monuments, 186, 195; 
fragment of a crooa found at Kirk 
Braddan, 263 ; eaat from a 
Thomas, Biahop of Han, found 



Mauchesler 



i, 356. 



Mr. G. Scbarf and Mr. Waring. 371; 
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*i8it of the Memben of the Inatitute 
Ui the Exhibition, 372. 

Re*. C. Il.,exbibilaaiiinipreMion 
e seal of RobHrt Archer, 96. 

Hary, Qpueeo of Scots, Catalogue of portraits 
<^ her in Prince Labauoff's poesewion, 
277 ; engnving- from a portrait in big 
collection preaeoted, 265 ; proposed 
exhibition of Portraita of her, 377, 
363 ; eneouragemeat given to that 
exhibition by Her Hajesty and the 
Prince Consort, 383. 

Uasaie, Rev. W. H., his axsrUons to pro- 
mote archmohwy in Cheahire, 291, 
294. 

Mayer, Mr., antiquities from his museuni 
exhibited at ihe Chester Meeting of 
the Instilule, 369 ; hit Addi-ess on tlie 
presentation of a mazer-bowl to Lord 
Talbot, 373. 

Middlesex :— Anelo-Ssxpn documents re- 
lating to Send and Sudbury, 5S ; alone 
call found on llouastow Ileatli, 83 ; 
account of a singular building at 
Hackney, 17S ; bronze celt found near 
Slaines, 379. 

Hiddlehsm College, Yorkshira, s'alnteg 
by Richard, Duke of Glouoescer, for, 
160. 

Milton, knife and fork formerly in 
ofhis widow, 69 ; remarks o 
ofher deceaaa, 90. 

Minb', Mr., remarks on a bow of bom in 
his possessiun, 284. 

Mirror, ocourring as a symbol on sculptured 
aUha in ScoUaod, 193; Roman, found 
at Custor, Norfolk, 337. 

Uitrea. preserved in the Treasury at 
MoDza,21. 



Victory, 320, 

MoNHODTHSHiBB : — Seal foT the chancery 
of, found near Monmontb, 55 ; tracea 
of Roman porterics near Chepstow, 
27G ; inncribrd bran plate in tlie 
church of Uak, 289 ; bronxe spear- 
head fuond near Cardiff, 357. 

Monza, memoir by Mr. W. Burgrs on the 
gifls of Queen Theodellnda, and pre- 
cionsrelica there, B ; toliquary there, 
enclosing wood of the Holy Cross, 1 3 ; 
gold cross presented by Pope Gregory, 

13 ; iroo crown of Lombards Inere, 

14 1 Theodelin'la'H Hen and Chicken*, 
le, 260 ; gifu of Bi-rengiriua- there, 
20 ; ivory diptychs, ib, ; tlie frontal of 
the High Aliar described, 23. 

Hoi^sn, Mr. Octavina, exhibits various 
Astrolabes, 96, 289 ; silver ring and 
reliquaries, 96 ; papal rings, 177 ; his 
notices of Eating and Drinking, 2)15; 
exhibit* a ailvec tslisnun, 288 ; ' 
preasion of an inacribed brat* 



n the date 



TJ^!^' 
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Uak, 389 ; bi« otuerv&tiaaa on Ilia Art 

of Watchmaking, 353. 
Horria Dance rapreBvn'ed on an ijOTj 

tablet at Vercalli, 76. 
Howie pavements, found at Kencheslar, 



nerefordxLi 



Mother 



Vilta, 202. 



a Coi 



ippiGi 



orli, U. 






Kllnval guldamiths' 



MuEeuio, Uritiah ; anliqaitipi from Kertch 
depoB^tf d Ihera by Dr. H'Plierion, 69, 
lfl9, 201; bronze celt found in llie 
Crimea, there, 91; brunia iword-hilt 
and Bcabbard found at Worton, Lan- 
cas1iire,91;rragnii^ntaafthegnldcorBlet 
found at Mold, 292; inscribed tablet 
found at DuDwell, on the Roman Wail, 
there preserved, 359. 

— o( the linyal Iriali Aeademf, 

noiicea of the Catt^ogue of, b/ Mr. 
Wilde, 296. 

— _ eatalilighed bj the Earl Balhurtt 

at Cireucester, account of, bj PcofetBOr 
Bnckmin, 351. 



N. 

Napier, Mr. M., his memoir on the Pro- 
grew of Science in Scotland, with a com- 
panaon betneen Napier of MercbiBlon 
and Newton, 221. 

Neaves, Lord, his memoir oa tha Osaianic 
Controveray, 25, 

NeibitC, Mr. A., his memoir on an engraTed 
braes triptycli at Susa, 207. 

NcTiUe, Hon. K. C, hia notices ol Roman 
remains found ic Ebbbi, G3 ; eibibils 
a diminutive bronae bird found witli 
Roman remaina and other relics, ti. 
74 ; ailver brooches found at Great 
CheeterforJ, SS ; Irish gold ornament 
in hia muatuia, 176 ; atone maul or 
pestle found near Audley End, 357; 
rings of the Anglo-Saxon and ottier 
periods, ib. 

Nichida, Mr. J. O., hia proposed publics' 
tion on topographical and genealogical 
snbjecU, 296. 

Mighliogale, Mr. J. G., exhibits a TOisel of 
metal found near Wilton, 93 ; a silTcr 
ring found at Ugford, Wilu, ib. 

Noake, Mr., notices of bis publications 
relating to Woreeetar and Worces- 
tatshiie, 97. 

Norfolk : — inscribed cross found at Isling- 
ton, 74 ; sepulchral brastea at Wal- 
aingham, 93 ; seal of Robert Archer 
found at Diss, 96 ; Roman brooch 
found at Caistor, 176 ; seal in Mr. 
Fiich'a collection, found at Wotlon, 
179 ; drawings of ancient paintings at 
lugbaiD, 2as ; ornament in Mr. Fitch's 



collection, found near Swaffham, 2B7 ; 
Roman mirror fonod at Caiator, ib. 

NoBTHiitPTonsa i rk ;— phoiographs of archi* 
tectural examples in, 76. 

NoRTHUHBBaLAHD 1 — Itionutn remains at 
Hunuum and at High Rocliester no- 
(ics'l, 5; sepulchral Eiitandom fonod at 
Amble, 281 ; cap found at Rudge, Wilt- 
shire, wiUi the names of atadotis on the 
R«man Wall, SB3 ; inscribed Iradca 
plate found at Holj' Island, 265 ; draw- 
ings of ancient bnildings and antiquities, 
266 ; symbols incised on rocb near 
Doddington, ib. ; fragment of a Homaii 

26S ; obaerraUona on Roman roads 

in Northnmbertand, 914; gold ring 
found at Corhridge, 358 ; inscribed 
legionary atnns found St Benwell, ib. 

Nortliumberland, the Duke of, sepiilehral 
urn in his musenm at Alnwick Castle, 
202, K. ; exhibits the Roman bronze 
cup foond at Rudge, 282 ; drawings of 
ancient buildings and vestiges in 
Northumberland, 28G ; gold ring found 
at Corbridge, 357 ; matrices of seals of 
the Percy f urn ity, ib. ; miniatnre ofthe 
Duke of Buckingham, by Gerbier, 353. 

NoTTiNamuBHiBK : ^ sepulchral al^ at 
Southwell minster, 76. 



Oakes, CapL, photographs presented by bun, 

363. 
Oghams, inscribed on Ecnlptured slabs in ' 

Scotland, 196. 
Oile, sacred, preserved asreliquesstMonza, 

13. 
Ormerod, Dr.. notice of Roman potteries 

near Chepstow communicated by him, 

276 ; presents his memoir on the 

Cheshire Domesday, 293. 
Ossianic controrers/, memoir by Lord 

Neaves, 25. 
OxFOBDamRK : — Implement of stag's horn 

found in Wycbwood Forest, 82. 



Paintingt^ ancient, represeoling Onr I.ord, 

95. 
Papworth, Mr., his proposed pnblica.tioa of 

an Ordinary of Arms, 394. 
Parker, Mr, J. H., hts notices of St. John's 

Charch, Chester, 370 ; of Cheater 

Calliedral, 373. 
Parkinson, Mr. Q. H., exhibits daggen 

foaiid ill the 'i'bwnn, 171>. 
Percy familr, matrices of tfanr aeala, tSJ. 

TTtiogrc 



Petit, Kev. J. L., bii nottcet of Nantwich 
church, 3fi0. 

PeveDBSj, prDpoeed pnblicalioD od the 
caTatioDB there, 296. 

Pienbridge, Dorh&m, Romui remain* foond 
there, 78. 

Pilgrimage of Gnea, ita connectian with 
Scotland, 331. 

Pottergaie, &Dci«ut road in LineohiBliire ao 
called, 141. 

Pottery, Romao, found in Eaaex, bj 
Hon. H. C. NeTJlle, 63, 85 ; amphone 
and nma found in tomba St Kertefa, 
67 ; oma found in South America, 70 ; 
Roman nm oud cinnB found at Caj- 
ttaorpa, Lincolnshire, 142 ; Anglo-Saxon 
nrns found at South Willingbam, 177 ; 
smpbora ofunuiual nze foand in tba 
Crimea, 197, 200 ; aepulcbral una 
found ftt Kirton in Lindsay, Linooln- 
shire, 275 ; traeea of Ronun potterici 
near Chepstow, 276 ; sepulchral an 
found in a cist at Amble, 282 ; sepnl- 
ebml urns found in Ireland, 39!), 

Poynter, Hf. A., his appeal regarding the 

E reservation of the ancient chui'ch 
loTor Owtle, 276. 

Prayer*, or da Pralis, noiicei of the 
Cheshire family of that name, 349. 

PublicatioDs, Arclinolc^eal, notices i 
annouocemenli of : — Worcester 
Olden Times ; Notes and Queries for 
Worcealersliire, by Mr. John Noake, 
97 ; £pliesus and the Temple of Diana, 
by Hr. £. Filkener, 98j tba Soulptumd 
Slonea of Seotland, IBS; antiqnitieB 
ofKerlch, by Dr. M'Pberson, 196; 
Catalogue of the Antiquitiee in the 
museum of the R. I. Academy, by Mr. 
Wilde, 206, 338 ; Journal of the 
Chester Archieological Society, 291 ; 
Hone Feralei, by Hr. Kemble, 29S ; 
Catalogue of materials for Englidi 
Hiatory, ii. ; Topographer and GCTiefc- 
logisl, by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 296 : 
Report on Excavstions at Pevenaey, 
by Mr. C. R. Smith, ib. ; Otdinary of 
Arms, hy Mr. Papwcvlh, 394. 



Ready, Hr.,exhibitB impreaeioBsof theeols 
ot Richard Beanehamp, Earl of War- 
wick, and of Qrimeaby Abbey, 77. 
TOL, xir. 
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Rhind, Mr. A. H., account ot his eaplora- 

liona in Egypt, 84. 
Riehardson, Mr, E., eihibils photngraphe 
of Wells Catfaedrnl and Glaatonbury 
Abbey,77; castBfrom leala at Kilkenny 
Castle, 9S. 
Ring, with a key attached, found at Kertch, 
68, 70 ; RoDiui, found at Cheslerford, 
Essai, 74 ; of silver, found at Ugford, 
Wilts,93; ofailTer,inMr.O. Morgan'* 
oillectiou, 177; gold ring found in 
Dorset, in poiseuion of the Marquis of 
Westminster, 287 ; the Darnley Ring, 
found at Foiheringbay Costte, 297 ; 
Saxon and other rings m the collection 
of the Hon. R C. Nerille, 357 ; Roman 
gold ring found at Corbridge, ib i 
Ring-dials, in possesaioa of Mr. OetAvia* 

Morgan, 289. 
Roads, ancient, in Britahi, 99; the Potter- 
gate in Lincolnshire, 141. 
RobBon, Dr., his Memoir on the AUeluiah 

Victory, 320, 
Rock, the Very Rev. Dr., exhibits drawing* 
of sepulchral efflgie* at Rome, 93 ; his 
remarks on Anglo-Saxon Te&selB or 
C/abala-, 174 ; od silver votive cups in 
the Collegio Romano, 263. 
Rogers, Mr. J,, exhibits a silver burling- 

ball from Cornwall, 96. 
Rolls, Mr., exhibits a bronze spear fonnd 

near Cardiff, 357. 
ROHiN AiiTjqulTiKS ; — memoir by Rev. 
Dr. Bruce, on the Advantages of the 
Study of, 1 ; remains found at Hnnuum 
and High Rochester, 5 ; altars dedicated 
by Tuitgrians and Batavians in Scot- 
land, 7 ; ivory diptychs at Honza,21 ; 
sepulchral urn found in Essex, 63 ; 
intermsnts and coins found at Carle- 
iniry, Durham, 78 ; reUqnes found at 
Kencheater, Herefordsliire, 83 ; notice* 
of road* and remaios of a station at 
Caer*WB,HontgameryBbire,E4 ; memoir 
on the Four Roman Ways, 99; reliqnes 
fotind St Caythorpe, Uncolnahire, 140 ; 
notice by Rev. Dr. M'Caul of an in- 
scription found at Bath, 172 ; traeea 
of potteries near Chepstow, 376 ; in- 
scription at Ismid, in Anatolia, 279 ; 
drawings by Carter,of joscribed stone* 
at Doriiam, and of a mosaic pavement 
at Leicester, 2B0 ; notices of the 
enimolled enp found at Rudgp, Wilts, 
282 ; fibula and eoins found OD the 
Downs, in Wilis, 267; fibnU fonnd near 
SwafHiam, Norfolk, 267; mirrors found 
in England, 268 ; remains supposed to 
he of the station CendaU, at Kindarton, 
Cheahire, 291 ; altars and various anti- 
quities found at Chaster, 292 ; tile 
bearing a representation of a AMJoriM, 
ti. ; notices of roads in Norlhnnber- 
land, 314 ; antiquities in tha mosetim 
3 K 
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»tCireiioest«r,354; conduit pipMfmiod 

ftt ChicheMer, SSB ; micriptioiui foond 

in NorthamberUnd, S53 ; noticea of 

legioDuy symbolB, 3S9. 
Rdtne, monimient ^ Sir Edmrd Cftroe 

there, 76 ; eSgie* of English dignitaries, 
' 93 ; ailver Tobve cnpa in the miueum 

of the r^llegio Ranumo, SS3 ; w»la of 

tlie HoBpiUt of the Holy Spirit there, 

363. 
RotftTio, BoDifaceiD, votive dupel built hj 

him on Hont Cenis, 208. 
Houen, teal of St. Bernard in the mtuenin 

there, 51. 
Badge, WilM, enunelled Romwi cop found 

there, 282. 
Rouee, on > scDlptored stone st Kirk 

Bniddiin, Isle of Msn, 262 ; on the 

HaaterstoD brooch, 3£9. 



SalTin, Mr., his accoont of u iDscribod 
lesden piste found at Holy Islsiid, S86 ; 
of a singular interment and architec- 
tural pecnlisrities at Flixton church, 
B60. 

Samian ware, fooad in the Crimea, 67 ; 
at KindertOD, Oieshire, 291. 

Soarboroogb, Yorkshire, fabricated anti- 



S84. 

ScDiLiND: — sitars dedicated by TudeHsos 
and BataTions in the lerviee of Rome, 
7 ; tSemoii bjr Lord Neavea on the 
OHJaoic CoDtrovemy, 25 ; memoir bj 
Mr. J. H. Burton, on Ihe saiilog? 
Iielween the arcbiteetore of Froncesnd 
of Scotland, 38 ; general observations 
on Soottiab Castles, 1] ; remarks on 
the building of Heriofa Hospital, 46 ; 
grant by Bdgar to Thor Longus, 4B ; 
•epdchral slabs suppnaed to have been 
brought from lona, 88 ; seal of Hsr- 
garet, Duehtn of Briltany, dsnghter of 
Williim (he Lion, 181 ; ScnlpUired 
Stonaa, end peculiar Symliola found on 
them, 185 ; meiDOir by Hr. Napier on 
the ProgrtEa of Science, and comparison 
bstveen Napier of Merchialon snd Sir 
Isaac Newton, 321 ; cattsfrom antiqui- 
ties of Btooe and orlt mooldn, exbibited 
by Mr. H. Laing, 278 ; nolica of tbe 
Uamley King, 297 ; memoir by Mr.H. 
Hinde on the Poaiiion of Lothian, prior 
to its annexation to Scotland, 301 ; 
eonneclion of King Arthur with Scottiah 
history, 304 ; aonoection of Scotland 
witii the Pilgiimaga of Orace, 331 ; 



castoftheHnntenlonbroD^exhilHled, 
3S9. 

SccLFTirBS : fngmenta of a Roman statue 
fonnd at Caylhorpe, Lincolnshire, 14! ; 
aepulchral effigy at Aldworth, Beclcs, 
143 ; efiigy stChew Magna, Somersel, 
158 i tepolebral slab* in Scotland, 
194. 

SBaLe,UttiixviL;— of Thor Longoa, 48; 
of poiuKd-oval form, 49 ; of at Ber~ 
nard, his earlier seal, 60 ; matrix of 
his later seal in the muaenm at Rooen, 
51 i of Henry le Chamberlajd, 52; of 
Louis of Savoy, £3 ; privy seal of Joan 
Beanfbrt, Qnern of Scots, 64 ; a larger 
seal of that queen, 56 ; of Edward IT. 
for his cbaneery of Momnonth, &. ; 
of Edward IV., for his Earldom of 
March, 56; matiiees sometimaa altered, 
ib. ; additional observatiooa on iha 
seals of Edgar and Offa, at Pari*, 57 ; 
seal of Uiehard Beauchunp, Earl of 
Warwick, 77 ; of GriniEBhy Abbey, S; 
matrices found at Dunwich, Suffolk, A.; 
seal of Alin de Sutton, 79 ; of Juliana 
de St. John, 80 ; of Sixhille Priory, 
LiDcolnshira, 81 ; of Robert Airier, 
96 ; of Oilben de Oare, and other 
seals at Kilkenoy Castle, ib.; of jet, 
fabricated in Yorkshire, 171 ; matrix 
found at York, in posacauon of Rev. J. 
Greville, Chester, 179 ; tound at 
Wotton, Norfglk, in posseaHon ofHr. 
Filch, ii. ; setl of Margaret, eoUDtess 
of Richmond, 181 ; of Roger Bertram, 
lord of Mitford, a. ; of Edward 1., 290 ; 
of St, Mary's Priory, Cheeler, with 
eingulir revet«e, 293 ; raal for Statutes 
Hercliant at Chester, 294 ; mayonlty 
seal of that city, ti. ; Remarks on Ifae 
History of Seals, by Hev. W. H, Hasse, 
i5.; seals of tlie Blsck Prince, 351 ; of 
Tbonus, bishop of Msn, 366 ; Isadsn 
matrii of tbe seal of lleury de Percy, 
found in the Thamea, 3a7 ; silver seal 
of one of the Percy family, S. ; Bilver 
ssal of Algernon, Earl of Northumber- 
land, engraved by Simon, 358 ; official 
seal of Jamea, Doka of York, as higfa~ 
adniira], engraved by Simon, ib,; of 
the commieaary ol lineoln, 368; matrix 
found at Peterborough, li. ; seals of 
Ihs Hospital of the Holy Ghost, at 



Nismes, noticed, t6. 

Sebastopol, relics from, exhibited by Major 
Walker, 279. 

SxFULCBnjiL AiiTiiiuiTTis .' — RomAQ iotiir- 
meots in Esse]t, 63 ; infants hmied ad- 
jacent to walls, 64 ; examinatiao of 
ancient sepulchres in the Crimea, 66, 
6B, 198 ; notices of Heathen burial* in 
Anglo-SaxonChartera, 78,119; Roman 
remains at Carlebn " ■ - •■ 



ilebniy, Dnriiaai, ib. ; 



evidmiM irgar^ng tfae n 
in EngUnd, 136 ; notice of sepnlchnJ 
usagM in Gennuiy, 136 ; bruichas oF 
box-tree found ia grmTea, 157 ; .walnnis 
found in tomb* at Kartch, 202 j - 
weed found there, 204; cinormry 
foand nt Kirlon, in Lindwy, !7fi ; to- 
pulehnl ci£t >t Amble, Northumber- 
land, 381 i nnguUr gravs found in the 
tower, Plixlon Church, Suflblk, S60 ; 
interments found at Pylehley, 362. 

SepoJchnl BriMM ; at Bnuinton, Deron, 
76 ; at St Hiehaal'i Penkevil, Corn- 
waU, 93 ; at WaUngham, Norfolk, O. ; 
engraved triptych at Snaa, resembling 
Flemiah bratiea in workmuuhip, 208. 

Effigiea, of Engliah dignitariea al 

Rome, 93; of the De la Becbe family 
at AldwoTtb, BerliB, 144, 1 46 ; at Chew 
Magna, Somenet, 1£3 ; at WarringtoD, 
294. 

Slaba ; at Soothwell mmBteT,76; 

in Scotland, sculptured with aymbola, 
BS ; at Cheater, 294. 

Shakipeare, portrait of, exhibited by Mr. 
Weetwood, S62. 

Sherborne Abbey, Donst, notices of Arcbi- 
teetnral remaing there, 70. 

Shire Lane, BoekH, anient line of road, 
273. 

SHBOpmiKi : — inicribed alone found kt 
Sbrewahory, 72 ; proposed reatoraliona 
at Battlefield chnnih, 89. 

Siahille Priory, Lincolnifaire, aeal of, 81. 

Sling-atonei, aneiently noed in Ireland, 
393. 

Smith, Hr. C, Hoacfa, hii proposed pablica- 
Uou on PcTBDMy, 296. 

Smith, Mr. W. J. BErnhard, ezhibita an 
implement of etsg'e horn foond in 
Wyebwood Foreit, 82 ; Perdan and 
Turkish weapons, 2BD ; a German ma- 
louelle, 28] . 

SoMSBSETSBiKK : — wpDlchral efBgy at Cbew 
HagDa, 158 ; notice of a Roman In- 
scription found at Bath, 172. 

Southwell minster, sepulchral slab there, 
76. 

Spalding, Hr, F., communicates a notice of 
a seal found at Dunwich, 77. 

Spear-heid, of bronxe, found near Cardiff, 
397i found in the Seram, ii. ; mould 
fin' caating such weapons found in Ire- 
Und, 392. 

Speetila, Roman mirrors, found io England, 
287. 

Spoon, found at Wincheater, 279 ; found at 
Deriiee, 280. 

Spur, Ronuw, fonnd at Keneheeter, S3 ; 
pryck-spur represented on an engraved 
triptych at Suu, 208. 

Sqnier, Mr, hi* account of precious stones, 
called Calehihuis, 70. 

Steel, bars of, found near MalTem, 81. 
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Stone, antiqnitiea of : — arrow-head of flint 
found near Plersbridge, 79; celt found 
on Houniilaw Heaih, 82 ; weapon 
brought fron Jamaica, ib. ; nie of 
stag's bom in hafUng weapona of stone, 
it. i dishes of flint found in Yorksliire, 
83 ; fabrications of weapons of stone 
in Yorkshire, 171 ; relics found in a 
sspulchral ciat at Amble, 28 1 ; weapons 
found at Hoxne, Suffolk, 287 ; pestle 
found near Andley End, 357 ; ' ' 
of various classes found ii 
S90, 391. 

Strsugford, the TisconnI, Gnostic gem in 
his collection noticed, ISO. 

Stuart, Hr. J., his work on the Scnlptored 
Stones of Scotland, ISS. 









Mr. Wbincopp's collection, 
t Ijixfleld, 177 ; flint weapons 
t Hoxne, 267; singular grave 
' i tower of Flixton 



fotud within 
chareh, 360. 

SuBJiET : — coin of Faustina, fbund at Hor- 
ley, 74 ; gold Qauliah coin Fonad there, 
ib. ; singular licence to an inhabitant 
of NotSeld to absent himself from his 
parish church, 277. 

Snsa, in Piedmont, engraved brass triptych 
lbei«,207. 

Snnsx : — propoaad publication on excava- 
tions at Psvensey, 296 ; Roman eon- 
dnit found near Chichester, 366 ; peat)e 
or muller of stone found at Pulborough, 
3S7. 

Sword, its oecurrttiee amongst symbols ou 
Scottish sepnlchral slaba, B8 ; witli 
enamelled scabbard, in the Keswick 
museum, 99; found in the tiver 
Witham, near Lincoln, ib. 

Symbols on Scottish Sculptured Stones, 
188; possibly of Gnostic origin, 190; 
of singular character incised on rocks 
in Northumberland, 286 ; adapted aa 
distinctions of the Roman Drgions, 



Talbot de Mslshide, the Lord, his notices 
of the exhibition of portrula of Mary 
Stuart, 363; his address at the Chester 
meeting, 368 ; miier-liowl presented 
to him by the l^neasliire Historic So- 
ciety, 579. 

Talisman, of silver, with Hebrew characters, 
in Mr, Morgan's collection, 288. 

Tessetated pavements (bund at Kenchestee, 
83 ; at Rudge Copirice, WUis, 282'; 
at Cirencester, now preserved in the 

Than, its occurrence as a symbol on sepul- 
chral slabs, 76. 
Tbeodeliuda, Queen of the Lombards, her 



Thor Lougui, hia seal, 48. 

Tborolil, Mr., dagger knd gold umlet in 
hja pofiaCBWouj fouail in LiucolEiahire, 
92. 

Ttlea, medisTsl, foond at Rochester, 269 ; 
mt CbeBler, 39*. 

Tingewicke, Nkbolu ds, physiciBii to 
Edward I., 268. 

Tore ring, found in Danat, SB7. 

Tr^ierDi, Her. J. H., his notice of the 
moaDment of Sir Edward Came, at 
Rome, 7S. 

^«)lope, Mr. A.,«ommnDicales impreeiiODS 
from seals found at IJncoln and Peter- 
borough, S63. 

TroUope, Hot. £., his notices of an ena- 
bielled perfome box and abroDSa relic, 
found at Little Humby, 7fi ; exhibits a 
dsgger and a gold arrnlet, found in 
I.iiicolDBliire, 92 ; his account of 
Koman remains al Caythorpe, Lincoln- 
shire, HO ; of Saxon onu found in the 
suae countj, 177, 275 ; of a Koman 
urn found at Ancaster, 276. 



U. 

Unis, not invariably found in intermenti by 
csemmtion, 13E ; fabrlcatioas of iinila- 
tire Briliih urns in Yorkshire, 172; 
cinerary nmi found in Liacohishire, 
177, 276; sepulchral nms found in 
Ireland, 393. See Pottery, and Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. 

Usk, inscribed brsss plate in the church 
there, 3B9. 



Varangians, supposed trsces of, found i 

excsTStionsat Kerleh, 69, 206. 
VemoB, Hr. W. F., eommunicBtea ■ 



W. 



WiLn :~notiGe of the monument of Sir 
Edward Csme, of Llandongh, Glsmor- 
ganshire, 76 ; map dF Roi^m remsJns 
at Csersws, Montgomery ghire, eithi- 
biled, 61 ; bronzo iripod pot found in 
Urrionelhehire, exhibited by Ur. 
Wynne, 177; nolices of the gold cors- 
let found near Mold, 292 ; observations 
on the castles of Carnarvon and Con- 
way, 37G, 379 ; memoir by Dr. Uobson 
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Walturd, Mr. W. S., his observationB on mo- 
dinval seals, 18 ; on doenmenia relating 
to Lincolnshire, 79; his memoir on an 
effigy in Aldworib Church, Berks, with 
notices of tbe De la Becbe family, 
111 ; his obserrations on a certificate 
by the Black Prince regarding Thomas 
de Prayers, SI 9. 

Walker, Major, Roman inscriptioa found 
by him at Ismid, 279 ; Cimieaii relica 
in bis posseuion, ib. 

Walker, Mus M., Romao anliquliiea found 
at Ksnchestei, sihibited by, 63. 

Wslnats, found nilli ancient inleimants, 69, 
203. 

Walnngham, Norfolk, Mpulcbral brasaes 
there, 93. 

Waring, Mr. J, B,, bis notices of tbe pro- 
posed Eahibition of Andtnt An at 
Manchesler, 77. 

Warner, Rev. J. Lee, exhibits impressioDS 
of sepulchral brasses at Waliingham, 
93. 

Watches, ofaeervations on their early eon- 
Btmction, 35S ; walcbes suppwed to 
have belonged to Mary Sinarl, ih4. 

Watling Street, observationB on its eoiuae, 
99, 101, 1 12. 

Way, Mr. A., hia observations onmedinvsl 
seals, 48 ; exhibitHS coin of Faosiina 
found in Surrey, 7fi ; his notices of Se- 
pulchral slabs in Scotland, B8 ; obser- 
vations on a bill of msdidnes furnished 
forEdwardI.,267; on the Rudge cnp, 
in pOBsession of the Duke of Northum- 
berUnd, 262 ; on Ihe Damley Ring, 
297 ; on a seal of tbe Black Prince, 
351; 

Wsbb, Mr. G. Bish, ttxhibits a bronse celt 

found near Stiines, 279; a Raman 

ampulla of glass, it. 
Webb, Mr. J., eahibits sculptures in ivoty, 

362. 
WuTKOKiLAnD : — enamelled boa foond at 

Kirby There, 75. 
**' ' 'ood, Mr., communicates Anglo-Saxon 



exhibita i 
ancient Irish oniamentation, 61 ; draw- 
ings of St. Wollos' Church, Monmouih- 
shire, i&. ; his observations on sculp- 
tured monuments snd symbols in Scot- 
land, 67, 185 } exhibiis a portrait of 
BliskKpeare, S63. 

Whincopp, Mr. W., exhibits Anglo-Saxon 
rings and other ornament*, 177. 

Wight, Isle of, Anglo-Saxon oraamenta 
found there, 74. 

Wilde, Mr., his Catalogue of Antiquities In 
the museum of the Royal liiib Academy, 
296, 388. 

Willement, Hr.,exbibita a brigandine haad- 
piecej found in Kent, 315. 



Wilton, Rer. E., Bxhibita k ipooa rmind at 
DerizM, 28U ; k bronze fibn1& fonnd 
near GrMt Chaierell, Wilt*, 287. 

WtLTEBiBK : — metal bowl found nwr Wil- 
ton, 93 ; rilTor ring found >t Ugford, 
a. ; notice of Cisu'i Butow nekr 
Overton, 129 ; nipposed klloslou to a 
Cromlech in Wiltshire, 135; spoau 
foDiid at DsTizea, 380 ; Roouji cQp 
and tesHUted pavement foand at 
Rudge, 2SS ; propo«od publication on 
Edington church, 287. 

Wineheater, notice of MSS. in the college 
library, 78 ; brooch and otfaer retica 
found there, exhibited by R«t. J. G. 
Chester, 279. 

Winilon, Mr. C, menunr on the North 
Rose window, Uncoln minBter, 211 ; 
hia obtervaiions on mby glue, 217, 
and additional notea 

WORCESTEBBHiitB : — etofl bare fonnd near 
Malvern, 81 ; work* by Mr. Noake on 
the HiBtory and Antiqailies of Wor- 
eeater and the connty noticed, 97. 

Worlon, Laneaahire, brooze scabbard and 
■word-hilt fonnd there, SI. 

Wraken-dyke, Co. Dnrham, 108, «. 
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WyatI, Mr. T. H., exhihila plant of an 

ancient building at Hackney, 174. 
Wycbwood Forest, relic of stag'a-hom naed 

for faafting a stone weapon, found 

there, 82. 
W/Ddbam, Mn., commanteales a noliee of 

Tings found in Dorset, 387. 
Wynne, Ur. W. W., exhibits a bronze 

tripod pot found in Uerionetlnhim, 

177. 



JBSIBIKE : — disks of flint fonnd near 
Halton and Pickering, 83 ; orijiinal 
Statntcs for Middleham Coll^, 160 ; 
fabrications of imitatire antiquitiea 
of slone, 171; fabrieationa of. seals 
of jet, a.; seal found at York, in 
possession of Rev. J. Q. Chester, 
179 ; bell at Scawlon, suppoasd to 
have been brought from Byland 
Abbey, 284 ; meUl morlar of the 
IniirmBry of St Mary's, York, 283; 
enamelled candlestick found at York, 
289. 
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